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.UBLIC opinion was divided in regard to 
John Blakeman. About half the peo- 
ple of Elmwood thought him a hard, close- 
fisted miser, who kept his family upon the 
shortest possible allowance, and dealt even 
that meagre pittance out grudgingly; while 
others were fully satisfied that he was one of 
those poor unfortunates whom fate delights 
to furnish with more kicks than coppers, 
and who, in the rough and tumble of every- 
day life, are sure to come off second-best, if 
not the worst used of all the poor toiling 
crowd. 

This much was certain: he had moved in- 
to Elmwood from some place away out in 
what was called in those days of slow travel, 
“the far West.”? How he ever came to 
hear of the secluded village, or what his ob- 
ject was in settling there, the villagers could 
not imagine. Be that as it may, he bought 
for a trifling sum of money, a poor miserable 
wreck of a house, in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the town, battened up the cracks 
through which the wind for months had 
free access, boarded up the broken windows 
at the back, built a high, rough fence around 
the premises, and into the enclosure moved 
his family, consisting of a sickly wife, who 
looked as though she had been afflicted with 
the ague until she had neither strength nor 
courage to shake, and four lean, lank, half- 
clad, and _half-starved-looking children. 
There they lived, or rather stayed; one 
could hardly call it living, to get along as 
they did. 

They had few acquaintances,’ and no as- 
sociates. The children were ridiculed and 


hooted at by most of their schoolmates; 
and the two or three friends who, as chil- 
dren will sometimes do, clung to and de- 
fended the little outcasts, in proportion to 
the amount of scorn and contempt which 
they received from the rest of their school- 
fellows, never dared to venture inside of the 
high fence that shut the Blakemans out 
from the aristocratic world. 

The children,—two boys and two girls,— 
were bright and active at play, apt and in- 
dustrious at their studies, and in spite of 
the scorn and contempt that were heaped 
upon them, were intelligent and ambitious. 
With such dispositions as this, and being 
both quick-witted and good-natured, there 
was no reason why, in this land of free 
schools, they should not acquire a good, 
sound English education. And so they did. 

As years sped on, the boys procured situa- 
tions in one place and another where, when 
out of school, they earned money enough to 
clothe themselves a little more decently than 
they were clothed when they made their ad- 
vent into town; and the girls who, as they 
got along into their teens, were really good- 
looking and attractive, had no trouble in 
finding employment suited to their tastes. 
The eldest, who had a decided talent for the 
‘fine arts,” apprenticed herself to the vil- 
lage milliner; and, in a short time bade fair to 
eclipse her employer in taste and execution. 
The other, who was of a less aspiring mind, 
contented herself with plain sewing for the 
village dressmaker. This work she per- 
formed at home; so while she was enabled 
to keep her wardrobe up to a state of re- 
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spectability, she was, at the same time, a 
help and a comfort to her mother, whose 
feeble health rendered her unfit for the 
cares and perplexities of the household. 

All these years, while his children were 
struggling up to manhood and womanhood, 
John Blakeman was not an idle man. He 
had no regular trade, to be sure, but then 
he had no difficulty in procuring odd jobs 
enough about town to occupy his time; and 
he generally received fair pay for his labor. 
But what he did with his money was a mys- 
tery to the neighbors. 

The house was better furnished as the 
children grew older, and Mrs. Blakeman, 
when she appeared out, which she did but 
seldom, was neatly and comfortably clad; 
but it was well known that all the comforts 
which were added to the household or ward- 
robe of their mother, were procured with 
the united earnings of her children. The 
old man still toiled on, and was still as 
meanly clad and uncouth as ever. 

Changes come to us all; and the Blake- 
mans were not exempt from the common lot 
of humanity. Charles, the eldest boy, left 
school and found a clerkship in a large dry 
goods establishment in a neighboring city, 
where, rumor said, he was slowly but surely 
winning his way up in the world. The 
eldest girl married a promising young law- 
ver, and moved off to a growing Western 
sown. The youngest boy, a youth of eight- 
een, fancied himself slighted by a village 
maiden on whom he had set his young af- 
fections, and hiding his wounded love and 
pride as best he could, sought and obtained 
a situation as supercargo in an outward- 
bound merchant ship. 

Nor did changes cease here. The mother, 
whose constitution had long been impaired 
by disease and hardship, passed quietly 
away from earth; and though the neighbors, 
who had grown to admire her Christian 
patience and resignation, and who, in spite 
of circumstances, were forced to respect the 
children she had reared, did much to cheer 
and comfort her declining days; yet, after 
all, when the good woman was laid to rest 
in a quiet corner of the cemetery, her pres- 
ence among the dead was noticed much 
more than her absence among the living. 

Murilla, the lawyer’s wife, came from her 
Western home to care for her mother during 
her last illness; and when she went back 
after the funeral, she carried with her 
Clarice, the youngest of the flock. So the 


old man was left alone. Here, again, pub- 
lic opinion clashed. Some people declared 
it a burning shame for John Blakeman’s 
children to leave him alone in’ his old age, 
and, in their blindness and ignorance they 
predicted all sorts of judgments upon them 
for their lack of filial affection. Others, 
with a sagacious shake of the head, intimat- 
ed that there must be a screw loose some- 
where in the. machinery that propelled old 
Blakeman’s atom of a soul through this 
world; and that without doubt the young 
people had good reason.for leaving their 
father alone. 

Five years had passed by. All this while 
John Blakeman had been growing older, 
and shabbier, and more thinly clad, and his 
wrinkled face had taken on a half-famished 
look, pitiful to see. The battenings about 
his wretched old house had been warped by 
the summer sun, and wrenched away by the 
winter wind, until the cheering sunlight 
and the chilling snow alike, found ready en- 
trance. He had grown feeble, too; and no 
longer able to wield the spade and wood-saw. 
He would, without doubt, have suffered for 
the common necessities of life, if it had not 
been for a few charitable families who, from 
their own tables, frequently sent the lonely 
old man his dinner or breakfast, as the case 
might be. 

Charles, the eldest son, came home occa- 
sionally; and it was noticed that he always 
came well freighted with provisions; and 
that after each visit his father seemed com- 
fortable for a few days. But only for a few 
days; he soon sank back into the old state of 
abject poverty and wretchedness. 

Mysterious packages came, too, from the 
daughters; but the neighbors were never 
able to find out what they contained. It 
could not be clothing, for the recipient was 
never known to wear a new garment, and, 
had it not been for cast-off garments contri- 
buted by a few charitably disposed people, he 
would have been almost in a state of nudity. 

Once there came to the post-office a large 
registered letter directed to John Blakeman, 
and bearing a foreign stamp. The post- 
master said it contained a large sum of 
money, but how he came by the knowledge 
he never told; and his townsmen declared 
that he must be mistaken, for money was a 
thing that apparently never passed through 
John Blakeman’s hands. 

Christmas was near at hand; and all Elm- 
wood was making ready fora grand festival. 
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The different societies had agreed to unite 
in celebrating the day; an enormous tree 
was to bear its burden of toys and tapers in 
the town hall; there were to be speeches, 
and music; and the whole was to conclude 
with a wonderful supper. With such a pro- 
gramme to fill out, of course the little village 
was in a state of ferment,—all save John 
Blakeman. He, poor man, sat at home 
alone. And as the day before Christmas 
drew near its close, and the cold grew in- 
tense, he wrapped his scanty rags around 
him, and sat down in the gathering shadows 
of twilight, a wretched specimen of forlorn 
destitution. 

The fire on his hearth was low; but the few 
sticks which were all the fuel he owned, 
were gathered carefully up into a basket to 
be saved for another day. The only provis- 
ion which the house contained was a piece 
of hard dry bread, and a few cold boiled po- 
tatoes. 

It was dark; for he had no.money to waste 
on candles, and the shadows of Christmas 
eve fall just as thick and heavy over the 
earth as do the shadows of other evenings. 
The snow which lay lightly on the ground, 
was driven by the sharp, cutting wind 
through the crevices which were only half 
filled with bits of paper, and old rags; and 
the white, cold flakes piled themselves up, a 
miniature bank at the old man’s feet, as he 
sat hovering over the few coals. 

“*Ugh, how cold it is!’’ he soliloquized, 
as he drew his ragged coat closer together. 
‘“‘Tf I were only rich, now, I would have a 
good fire; but it won’t do. I have burnt my 
allowance of wood, and there is only enough 
left for another day. If I were only rich, 
rich!’ and he repeated the word as though 
it were sweet to the taste. 

The evening train of cars swept through 
the village, passing only a short distance 
from the rickety old house of John Blake- 
man; but though the whistle screamed its 
loudest, the miserable man never noticed it 
save by hugging his rags closer, and draw- 
ing his chair still nearer to the dying em- 
bers. But an unusual sound stole into the 
room, a sound as of sled-runners creak- 
ing on the ice that lay under the snow, and 
a man’s voice shouting lustily to his oxen. - 

These sounds seemed to draw nearer the 
old man’s window, and then they suddenly 
ceased. Immediately after, the tramp of 
many feet and the hum of mingled voices 
came from up the street in the direction of 


the railway station, and one voice, which. 


sounded familiar to the listening ears, called 
out in cheery tones:— 

‘* Halloo! you’re just in time. It’s lucky 
I thought to order it sawed and split; for it 
doesn’t look as if there was much fire inside. 
Throw it off, right here by the door; then if 
you will run of errands for us for awhile, 
you shall be well paid. Will you do it?” 

**In course I will,’’ replied the teamster, 
‘¢ jest as quick as I put these ’ere oxen un- 
der cover.” 

The: rest of the company came up the 
broken board walk, toward the door, leaving 
farmer Clark’s hired man to throw off the 
load of nicely split wood, and hurry home 
with the oxen. 

John Bateman’s heart stood almost still 
with surprise and fear, as a heavy hand was 
laid upon the latch, and an impatient shake 
was given the door. 

“Wake up, father! It seems to me you 
have gone to bed early! We shall freeze if 
you don’t hurry.” 

“Ts it you, Charles? What made you 
come to night?” 

The feeble steps shuffled across the floor, 
and the benumbed fingers drew back the 
rusty bolt. He opened the door but a crack, 
and, peering out into the dark, saw several 
figures where he had expected to see only 
one. 

“Oh, Lord! who’s with you? and what do 
they want?” 

He pushed the door to as he spoke, leav- 
ing scarcely a crack between himself and 
his visitors. 

“Let us in; we are cold. Nobody is go- 
ing to harm you.” 

The door opened again, and in they came, 
—two, four, six grown people, and two 
children! 

John Blakeman was dumb with astonish- 
ment; but there was no need for him to 
talk; eight tongues were busy, all at once, 
and the old room never before resounded to 
such a hubbub. 

‘““Where’s your light, father?” asked 
Charles; and taking a match from his pocket, 
he struck a light, and holding it up, discov- 
ered on the shelf a bit of candle in an old 
rusty iron candlestick. 

“Don’t waste it, Charles; it’s all I’ve 
got,’ and the old man reached out his hand 
deprecatingly. 

‘*¢ Pooh! we’ll have some more by and by. 
Don’t you want to see your visitors? I'll 
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introduce you. Here, first of all is your 
son-in-law, Sidney Raymond, from Illinois, 
with his wife, Murilla, and their two chil- 
dren,—John, who is named for you, and 
little Emma, who bears our mother’s name.” 

The old man stared in blank amazement, 
but uttered no word of greeting, though his 
daughter threw her arms about his neck and 
pressed her lips to his withered cheek. 

Next in order,’’ went on Charles, 
Sylvia, Squire Browning’s daughter, who 
lives here in town; she knew we were com- 
ing, and met us at the depot. This other 
young lady is your daughter Clarice, who 
came with Murilla; and last, but not least, 
is this great brawny six-footer, so whiskered 
and sunburnt that even I didn’t know him 
when he came into my store last week! 
Look at him, and see if he looks like that 
weazen-faced shaver that we used to know 
as Ross Blakeman!”’ 

Ross Blakeman shook the old man’s hand 
till his teeth fairly chattered. 

‘¢ What does it mean? How came you all 
here,”’ he gasped. 

‘¢Oh, you may give Ross the credit of the 
whole affair,” replied Charles. ‘‘ He pro- 
posed it, and sent for the others to join us. 
Sidney thought it a captial scheme, and 
came right on, leaving his clients to settle 
their own disputes. So you see, we’ve all 
come home to have a jolly Christmas under 
the dear old roof! ’’ and he gave a sarcastic 
smile of contempt as he glanced at the bare 
old crumbling walls. 

“You brought things with you, I sup- 
pose ?”’ inquired the old man. 

‘Brought things with us!” answered 
Ross, “‘ not a bit of it! We expect you to 
entertain us in splendid style! The ladies 
have kindly volunteered to do the work, and 

you are to furnish material for a grand 
Christmas festival! Sidney was wise enough 
to suggest a cord of wood the first thing; 
and we ordered it to be prepared for the fire. 
Here comes Clark’s man, now, for his 
pay.” 

** But I can’t pay him!” gasped the old 
man. ‘I’ve no money, and I didn’t order 
it, either! ”’ 

‘* Well, we ordered it for you. And as 
for money; I sent you five hundred dollars 
less than a year ago; and know that you re- 
ceived it.” 

Yes,’ chimed in Charles, ‘‘and I have 
sent you as much more within the past three 
years.”’ 


‘And I sent you a hundred only last 
month,’’ said the young lawyer. 

*¢ And Clarice and I have sent you several 
packages of warm bed-clothes and comforta- 
ble wearing apparel,’’ said Murilla; ‘so it 
must be that you have got money enough to 
pay for a cord of wood; see if you can’t find 
a little somewhere about the house; the man 
is waiting for his pay.” 

Clark’s man, who had entered, stood a 
little back from the group, with a broad grin 
upon his face, and both hands in his poc- 
kets. 

‘*T tell you I haven’t got any money! ” re- 
peated the old man, who was growing angry. 
“Tt takes a great deal to live on. Be- 
sides, I don’t believe in keeping Christmas; 
it cosis too much.” 

‘Yes,’ replied Cherles, ‘it costs too 
much,—that’s just it! Now, let me tell you 
a few plain truths. The company appointed 
me speaker for the occasion, so I may as 
well begin. When you sold your farm out 
West, years ago, you put several thousand 
dollars into the bank, and moved into this 
wretched old shell of a tenement, instead of 

buying a decent house as you ought; and I 
know you have never drawn from the bank 
a cent of either principal or interest. Then, 
you kept us all half-starved and half-clothed 
for the sake of hoarding every cent you 
could get; and though you could but know 
all the while that we were laughing-stocks 
for our schoolmates and objects of pity to 
the village people, because of your miserly 
propensities, you refused to clothe us with 
common decency. You know, too, that our 
poor, patient mother actually suffered for the 
comforts of life until we children were old 
enough to earn a little money. After we 
left home and struck out into the world for 
ourselves, we thought that perhaps you 
might make yourself comfortable, providing 
the money was given you for that purpose. 
So together we have sent you enough to pro- 
cure all of the comforts and many luxuries 
of life. Instead of using the money as we 
requested you to do, you have hoarded it up 
secretly, and lived on in this miserable, de- 
graded, heathenish way. But we have 
determined that for once you shall know 
what it is to keep Christmas in a real jolly 
old style! We have decided, too, that you 
are able to bear the expense, and that we 
will not pay one cent toward it, either direct- 
ly or indirectly. So you may as well come 
down with the dust, for you have got to 
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give us a Christmas dinner in good shape 
for once.in your life.” 

“It’s a lie!’ exclaimed the old man, 
‘* you know I haven’t any money; and you 
may as well clear out, all of you! I didn’t 
ask you here, and I don’t want you! ” 

“T know you didn’t ask us to come; we are 
giving you a surprise party. Where else 
should we meet together to enjoy our Christ- 
mas, if not in the old home? It is late, too, 
for us to hunt up lodgings elsewhere, so we 
shall have to stay with you all night, at least. 
We know there are bed-clothes enough in the 
house to make us comfortable, with the 
rousing fire that we mean to keep all night. 
Now, girls, sit down and make out a list of 
what we shall want; and don’t beat all saving. 
Here, I have pencil and paper; we will set 
down the articles. Clark’s man is going to 
the village for us.” 

‘We will begin with a barrel of flour,’ 
said Murilla, ‘‘ we may not have time to use 
it all while we are at home; but father will 
need it after we have left. We will ordera 
variety of bread, cakes and pies from the 
bakery, for immediate use. Then we want 
a huge turkey, two pairs of chickens; a nice 
roasting piece of beef, two gallons of oys- 
ters, a keg of nice butter, and one of lard, a 
box of sugar, twelve dozen of eggs, all sorts 
of vegetables, spices and condiments; then 
we shall want raisins, citron, oranges, figs, 
all kinds of nuts and a barrel of nice apples. 
Is that all ?”’ 

“Tea and coffee,” suggested Clarice; so 
they were added to the list. Then Ross, 
who remembered that his father delighted 
in a good smoke when anyone else would 
furnish tobacco, added, ‘‘a pipe and some 
first-rate tobacco.”’ 

Every article that was mentioned elicited 
a groan from John Blakeman; and when the 
list was completed his distress of mind was 
pitiful to see. 

‘* Now, father,”’ said Charles, as he folded 
the paper and put it in his pocket, “I want 
some money. I am going with Clark’s man 
to see that the purchases are all right, and 
will bring you back the change.” ¢ 

‘“*T tell you I haven’t got any money, you 
know I haven’t!” reiterated the old man; 
and the tears actually rolled down his ‘face. 

Perhaps we can find some,”’ suggested 
Clarice. So all hands commenced the 
search. Every likely and unlikely hiding 
place was peered into without success. At 
last Murilla noticed a loose brick in one cor- 


ner of the hearth, and lifting it discovered a 
well-filled pocket-book. 

John Blakeman started to his feet to take 
it from her; but it was of no use. He was 
powerless in the hands of the three stalwart 
men. So he was obliged to sit helplessly by, 
while his precious treasure was examined by 
other eyes than his own. 

There was the very five hundred dollars 
that Ross had sent him so long ago; there, 
too, was all that Charles and Sidney had 
ever sent him, together with other bills, 
amounting in all to nearly two thousand 
dollars! 

Don’t be alarmed, father,” said Charles, 
as he clesed the pocket-book, ‘‘ I will bring 
you back the right change;’’ and without 
heeding the bitter groans of the miser, he 
started on his errand. 

While he was gone the rest of the party 
bustled about strangely. Fires were kindled 
in every room where it was possible; blan- 
kets were hunted up and aired; and the 
beds, so long unused, were made ready for 
occupants. 

A long table was improvised from barrels 
and boards, and covered with the snowy 
linen which Mrs. Blakeman’s own hands 
had last folded away; and when all things 
had been made ready, they sat down to wait 
for Charles. They did not have to wait 
long. A sleigh drew up to the door, and in 
a short time its contents were transferred to 
John Blakeman’s kitchen. 

The list had been filled out completely; 
and when the things had been stored away, 
and the driver had departed, Charles drew 
from his pocket a bottle of choice old wine, 
and filling a glass handed it to his father. + 

“Drink it,’? said he; “it will do you 
good.” 

He took it mechanically, and drank it 
like one in a semi-conscious state. He had 
lost all power of opposition, and seemed per- 
fectly dazed by what was going on. 

The table was laden with cooked viands 
from the bakery, and after a huge pot of tea 
had been prepared the party sat down to 
supper. The old man took what was offered 
him without a word; but all noticed that he 
ate like a hungry child. 

Toward the close of the meal, he seemed 
to recover his senses in a measure, and ven- 
tured one or two inquiries as to the cost of 
certain articles; but made no objection at 
all to anything that was proposed. 

The next morning, at an early hour, all 
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hands were astir; and every one, even to 
the smallest child, was fully employed. 
And such a Christmas dinner as they pre- 
pared! There was not another like it in all 
Elmwood! The board table fairly creaked 
beneath its load of dainties, and the old 
house shook with mirth and jollity. John 
Blakeman himself could not resist the happy 
influence that surrounded him, and more 
than once, the ghost of a smile was seen to 
cross his face. 

All through the day there had been a 
great deal of mysterious whispering going 
on, between Sylvia Browning and Ross Blake- 
man; and once during the day, Ross had been 
over to the Squire’s and held alengthy con- 
fabulation with that dignitary himself. 

But, for all that, John Blakeman was sur- 
prised when after dinner, Murilla came to 
him and said:— 

“Where is that suit of clothes that I sent 
you last fall, father? We want you to dress 
up in it nicely, for we are to have a wedding 
here this evening.” 

A wedding!’ exclaimed the old man; 
Who is to be married ?”’ 

** Ross and Sylvia. They were almost en- 
gaged before he went to sea; but there was 
some sort of a misunderstanding between 
them. It is all right now, and they are to 
be married this evening, so that we may all 
be present at the wedding.” 

“Ross married! Ross married! ” repeat- 
ed the old man. ‘‘ Why, he’s only a boy! ”’ 


‘““You forget, father. He is almost 
twenty-four; time flies fast, you see.”’ 

Of course John Blakeman acquiesced in 
this arrangement; for his mind seemed com- 
pletely shattered, and he obeyed like a duti- 
ful child. 

The wedding took place in the evening, 
and a solemn and impressive ceremony it 
was. Squire Browning and his wife were 
present; and without doubt more than one 
thought how strange it was that such a com- 
pany should be gathered for such a purpose 
in the shabby old house of: John Blakeman. 

It was the first and last Christmas festival 
that was ever held beneath that roof. In 
the night a cry of fire startled the sleeping 
inmates. Probably from some defect in the 
crumbling chimney, the old house had taken 
fire, and its occupants had barely time to es- 
cape, taking with them what few article of 
value the building contained. 

The village hotel sheltered them during 
the remainder of their stay in town; and 
when Sidney Raymond and his family went 
back to Illinois, John Blakeman went with 
them; a quiet, simple old man, content to 
sit all day long without speaking a word, 
and without any apparent interest in what 
was passing. 

But he did not remain with them long. 
Privation, rather than time, had shattered 
both mind and constitution, and ere another 
Christmas came round, he was brought back 
to Elmwood and laid to rest beside his wife. 


WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ORN of the clouds and darkness, 
Of the frosts and early snow; 
When the summer blooms have faded, 
The beautiful Christ flowers blow. 
All through the budding springtime, 
All through the summer’s heat, 
All through the autumn’s glory, 
They hide their blossoms sweet; 
But when the earth is lonely, 
and the bitter north winds blow, 
With a smile of cheer for the dear old year, 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 


Sweet as a dream in summer, 
White as the drifting snow; . 
When our hearts are filled with grieving. 
The beautiful Christ flowers blow. 
Not all the south wind’s wooing 
Opens their secret heart ; 


Slender they grow, and stately, 
Guarding their life apart. 
But when the earth is dreary, 
And the heavy clouds hang low, 
With their tender cheer for the wayworn year, 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 


Sweetest of all consolers! 
Fairest of flowers that grow! 
When hopes and flowers have faded, 
' The beautiful Christ flowers blow. 
Bright in the cottage window, 
. weet in the darkened room, 
Fair in the shortened sunlight, 
Cheering the dusky gloom. 
Oh! when our hearts are lonely, 
And clouds of care hang low, 
With blessed cheer for the dying year, 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 
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BURIED GOLD. 


LEGENDS OF ANCIENT WEALTH. 


A LIMITED liability company has just 

been started of a most original, not to 
say startling, character. It is the Compania 
Anonima Exploradora de las Huscas del 
Inca; and, according to the account sent to 
the London Standard by the British consul 
at Mollendo, the object of this society of 
capitalists is to search the old burial-grounds 
of the Peruvian Incas for antiquities, valua- 
bles and anything else which can be turned 
into money. The working capital of the as- 
sociation is only £8000, and most of the 
ground the corporation have in view has, no 
doubt, been already ransacked more than 
once. Butasthe Lima authorities have grant- 
ed the required concession, it is quite possible 
that this licensed society of tomb riflers—if 
they avoid the temptation to ‘ discover” 
modern antiquities—of which a prodigious 
number are for sale in both Mexico and 
Peru—may not only add considerably to our 
knowledge of the empire which Pizarro 
overthrew, but return a fair dividend to 
their shareholders 

On the ethical aspect of the business it is 
not necessary to enlarge. A sensitive re- 
gard to the pockets of the living never hav- 
ing been a characteristic of the modern 
Peruvians, we can scarcely expect them to 
be very susceptible about the buried treasure 
of the dead. The Socieda Exploradora is 
only doing, in a regular and business-like 
fashion, what has been done over and over 
again in a less methodical manner. Tiahu- 
anuco, ‘‘ the Baalbec of the new world,” has 
been turned inside out as far as the vast 
stones of this ancient city of the dead will 
permit. Its ruins like those of Carthage, 
have been a quarry, out of which meaner 
cities have grown beautiful. Every church 
and village in the valley is built out of its 
hewn block, and even the Cathedral of La 
Paz, in Bolivia, twenty leagues away, is in- 
debted to this pagan town for the material 
of its walls. For ages past the hope of 
finding the Incas treasures has wasted the 
lives and disturbed the sleep of scores of 
Peruvians. <A perfect corpus of traditions 
has grown up among these treasure-hunters; 
and, though their exertion have not often 
been attended with much success, the dis- 


eovery of a very small image of gold or sil- 
ver has been enough to raise the wildest 
hopes, and to stimulate afresh the labors of 
these waiters on Providence. The noble 
fortress of Cuzco was half thrown down by 
the Conquistadores in order to save cutting 
stones for their houses, and what the masons 
left was razed in a vain search for the gold- 
en chain of Huavna Ccapac, which one of 
many legends affirmed to have been buried 
thereabout. 

It is useless to assure the Indian, or the 
less educated Peruvian, that the foreign 
traveler who works so diligently with the- 
odolite and surveying chain is engaged in no 
more lucrative labor than that of trying to 
preserve for the world some outline of 
the stupendous works of a vanished race. 
They know better. The “Gringo” is 
searching for the Incas treasures. And the 
chances are that when the antiquary return 
in the morning he will find the ground 
where he had planted pegs as guides for re- 
suming his survey deeply excavated, or the 
landmarks carefully removed. Everywhere 
he is watched and follewed by people hoping 
to obtain some clew to the whereabouts of 
the tapadas he is supposed to be in search 
of; and instances are not unknown in which 
his mules, laden with clay figures, ‘* squeez- 
es,’ and such like archsological plunder, 
have been overhauled by brigands, certain 
that at last they had hit upon the long-lost 
treasures. For three centuries the work of 
destruction has been going on, until nowa- 
days there is not a great deal to preserve of 
the finest monuments erected by the singular 
people whose civilization was in some not 
unimportant respects superior to that of the 
race which destroyed it. Some of the 
legends of buried wealth are very substan- 
tial. F<ciipe de Pomanes, for instance, tells 
how, under the old castle of Cuzco, there is 
a vault containing figures of all the Incas 
wrought in fine goid, and that, in his day, a 
certain Dona varie de Esquevil saw them 
with her own eyes. According to the cur- 
rent traditioa, this lady had married a de- 
scendant of the Incas, whom she used to re- 
proach with being too poor to support her 
in fitting state. At last, the irritated hus- 
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band led his wife blindfolded through many 
a winding passage, until she found herself 
in a room full of wealth such as no one ever 
saw save Allan Quatermain and his friends 
in Kakualand, and he then begged to know 
whether he was still as poor as she thought 
him. But what reply the lady made, or 
whether she was content with the know- 
ledge of the secret hoard, the chronicler fails 
to inform us. The Indians still declare that 
the golden chair of the Incas was sunk in 
the baths at Pultamarac, and that—as the 
earliest historians of the conquest also men- 
tion—there are gardens with artificial trees of 
the purest gold beneath the Temple of the 
Sun at Cuzco. When Humboldt visited the 
neighborhood the story was repeated to him 
by a poor lad, a descendant of the ancient 
kings; but he declined to seek for the hidden 
wealth, on the ground that the possession of 
the gold would only cause his neighbors to 
hate and injure him. 

‘We have a little field,’ the Indian 
added, ‘‘ and good wheat,” and so he was 
content. 

It was widely believed that during the re- 
bellion of Pumacaqua, in 1814, the rebel 
chiefs drew upon these or others traditional 
treasures. An old lady of the Astete family 
told Mr. Markham—some thirty years ago— 
that her father, who was a colleague of 
Pumacaqua, saw him enter the council 
chamber laden with the sinews of war, and 
dripping wet from the journey he had made 
up the bed of the Huatanay, to a cave filled 
with golden figures. And it is certain that 
when the rebels were entirely defeated 
on the plain of Ayaverene, Pumacaqua 
offered with his last breath to produce a pile 
of ‘“‘oro”’ bigger than that collected by 
Atahualpa as a ransom for his life. But, as 
his offer was declined, the secret of the cave 
was not divulged. 

We will not attempt to predict what de- 
gree of success is likely to attend the labors of 
the newcompany. It is, of course, beyond de- 
nial that the Incas were enormously rich in 
the precious metals. Many of the skulls 
found in the old graves are either gilt or en- 
circled by bands of gold, ornamented with 
slender feather-shaped ornaments of the 
same material. The Temple of the Sun, 
even after allowing the largest deduction for 
the grandiloquent language of the Conquis- 
tadores, must have been loaded with plates 
of gold. The cornices, inside and out, were 


composed of or covered with it. The walls 
were thick with gold. The figures of the 
sun and the other deities were of the same 
material; and in many public and private 
collections there are plates of beaten gold, 
which bear out Garcilasso’s story to the 
effect that the inside of the building was 
lined with them. The golden chain of the 
Incas, every link of which was the thickness 
of a man’s arm, and its length so great that 
it went twice round the great square of 
Huacapata, was said to have been thrown in 
the deep take of Urcos to save it from the 
Spaniards. This tradition was still fresh 
when Garcilasso wrote, and he gives us the 
names of the men who undertook to carry a 
drift through the ridge to drain the lake. 
This drift is still visible. It is also a piece 
of history that when Atahualpa was in 
captivity he offered as the price of his ran- 
som a room filled with gold. Pizarro, think- 
ing that there must be more, demanded 
double the amount, an extortion to which 
the Incas agreed, and dispatched runners all 
over the kingdom to bring the required 
amount. These messengers were on their 
way to Caxamarca, when they heard that 
their sovereign had been strangled. They 
then threw down their loads of gold which, 
it is believed are buried somewhere in the 
mountains of Llanganati, to the northwest of 
Quito, though diligent search has never re- 
vealed the spot. 

These and such like mythical tales, keep _ 
alive the old tradition; and a find now and 
then lends vigor to the waning enthusi- 
asm of the seekers after las tapadas. In 
an age when there was no other place of 
security, wealth was certain to be buried, 
and if the owner died without revealing the 
secret, it might remain concealed forever. 
More especially was this the case in Peru at 
the period of the conquest; for the natives, 
horrified at the cruelty of the Spaniards and 
their lust for plata, were glad to consign to 
the earth the hateful thing which had 
brought so much misery on the race. 

At Chimus, not many years ago, there 
was found in a closet in the ruins a great 
heap of vessels of gold and silver, piled 
layer above layer, all evidently dating from 
the time of the Incas. It is, therefore, 


possible that wonderful finds are yet to be 
lighted upon. Itis, at an rate, certain that 
if nothing more is got, it will not be for 
lack of digging. 
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SOME YELLOW LEAVES. 


BY MISS M. G. KENNALD. 


HE following story, told by an ances- 
tress of mine, I have read with no 
little sense of sadness. The leaves it is 
written upon are yellow and faded now, and 
she, poor soul, has slept many years in her 
quiet grave; therefore I feel no sense of 
wrong in letting others peruse them. She 
begins :— 

You know, that while a thousand un- 
noted days sink deep into the waters 
of oblivion, the chance hour, when there 
dawned a new epoch in our lives, though 
not more bright or memorable in itself, 
remains forever bathed in its own morn- 
ing light. Therefore I remember with dis- 
tinctness the aspect of a certain summer 
morning among the mountains, where my 
father had fixed our dwelling. The dew 
glistened on the long blades of grass, and 
shadows, clearly defined, fell across the turf 
from clumps of tall pines and groups of 
flowering shrubs, while the cool air bore 
upon its soft currents the scent of sweet- 
brier aud fern. My father always fancied 
he could talk to me more unreservedly in the 
freedom of the open air, far away up the 
hills, beyond the sound of farm-house labor 
and village cries. Sometimes my father, 
who was a misanthrope by profession, and 
somewhat of a hypochondriac, would unbend 
from his customary restraint, and expatiate 
upon the long line of independent yeomen, 
of whom I was the last descendent. We 
were of English lineage; our ancestors had 
all been brave, loyal and honorable, and the 
women with no stain or slur upon their 
fair reputation. Often I, who had inherited 
something of their vaunted beauty, would 
assure him that I should not detract from 
the spotless character of my ancestors, for 
that I should never be tempted. 

I was reiterating this assurance with a 
merry laugh that morning, as I sat beside 
him in the drowsy solitude, when the snort 
of a horse behind us caused me to spring to 
my feet, though my father sat still in the 
imperturbability of age. The rider reined 
in his horse with a strong curb, as he started 
aside at my appearance. For a moment or 
two, till the animal was subdued, I scruti- 
nized the rider furtively. A dark, grave, 
most melancholy-looking man, approaching 


middle age, with a face filled with profound 
lines of some past suffering and conflict, 
which was not altogether past yet, and with 
keen eyes that fastened upon me with a 
penetrative look before which mine fell 
abashed, only to be lifted up again, as by 
some fascination, on the first moment I 
believed his attention to be directed else- 
where. 

‘“‘Mr. Trenham?” he said, in a low, 
grave, but pleasant voice. ‘“‘I1 am Lons- 
dale, Dr. Lonsdale, of Fulham. I received 
a message from you this morning.”’ 

** You did, sir,” answered my father. “I 
have been disappointed in not having seen 
you before. Did you not remember that 
we are allied to you by marriage? This 
girl, my daughter, is first cousin to the Mar- 
garet Trenham you married nine years ago.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Dr. Lonsdale, while a spasm 
of recollection crossed his features. 

“There is little likeness,’? pursued my 
father; ‘‘ poor Madge was very lovely; yet 
Annie does resemble her at times. I’ve 
never met you before, doctor; but I remem- 
ber her kindly—the only child of my only 
brother, both entered now into rest. I al- 
ways think of them when I look forward to 
leaving my girl here. Doctor, you are the 
only man in the world whom blood or mar- 
riage connects with us, and I was hurt, sir, 
when nearly a month ago we settled in Ful- 
ham, and you have never been near us.”’ 

have been busy,”’ he stammered. 

‘* Doctor,” said my father, in a pleading 
tone, ‘‘Iam getting an old man, and I’m 
ailing. My physicians deceive me, sir, and 
play upon me with experiments. But I 
heard your character, and I determined to 
come and place myself and my daughter 
under your charge. She is a delicate girl, 
and has no mother to take care of her; if 
Annie should die, as Margaret did, before her 
father, it would bring down my gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave.” 

‘* Father, father! ” I exclaimed, buoyantly, 
meeting with a smile the steady, profes- 
sional gaze fixed upon me, ‘‘ you fret your- 
self for nothing. I am as strong as a young 
lion; I am brimful of life.” 

Perhaps there was something in my voice 
or smile that reminded Dr. Lonsdale of 
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. Margaret, for his whip and bridle fell from 


his nerveless hold, and he bowed his face 
upon his hands. A moment after he raised 
it again, quivering with emotion. 

Dr. Lonsdale!” I cried, I am sorry 
for you. We did not think we should grieve 
you like this so long after.” 

**] will call upon you this evening,’’ he 
said, after a moment’s pause. ‘I am riding 
now to a village some miles distant.”’ 

He held out his hand to my father, but 
overlooked me, and I saw him ride away 
with a faint sense of mortification and dis- 
appointment. I, who had known no rela- 
tives, felt my heart lean towards this man 
upon whom we had so slight a claim of con- 
nection. As his figure stood for a moment 
upon the near horizon, in strong relief 
against the sky, and then disappeared 
quickly, my father broke the silence into 
which we had fallen. 

‘‘He is wondrously constant,’’ he said, 
‘unless, indeed, he aspires to the glory of a 
great and immortal sorrow. I loved your 
mother, Annie, but seven years after her 
death I could speak of her with a kind of 
quiet pleasure. To be sure, Margaret was a 
delicate creature; too delicate for this world, 
poor girl.” 

Dr. Lonsdale came to us that evening. 
At first he was constrained and absent, evi- 
dently afraid of further allusions to his wife, 
but as he found my father entering into 
topics of general interest, his manner be- 
came less reserved. In a few weeks a 
pleasant intimacy was established between 
them; and at our fireside he permitted him- 
self to return toa degree of the frank and 
joyous temperament that was his by nature. 
He allotted to me studies with which I had 
not intermeddled before, as my father 
dreaded making me a clever woman; but 
Dr. Lonsdale, when he asserted himself, 
had a rare power of exacting a charmed 
compliance to his will. There was something 
masterful in his character which bowed us 
both before him, and my father, as-well as 
I, enjoyed the tacit authority he assumed 
over us. Sometimes, as I sat opposite them, 
I would meet their eyes fixed upon me, and 
my father would instantly turn his vacillat- 
ing glance, while Dr. Lonsdale’s keen and 
prolonged gaze always compelled me to 
lower mine. His professional visits caused 
him to pass our cottage three or four times 
a week and it became my custom to listen 
for his coming, that I might hasten to the 


window, or run down to the garden gate at. 
the first sound of his horse’s hoof-beats. 
Often my father wanted him to call on his 
return; and as the winter wore away, it be- 
came a settled thing that he should stay an 
hour or two with us, instead of going back 
to his solitary home. 

The conviction came first that I loved 
him, as perhaps it often comes, in a dream. 
Mine was vivid and recurrent, but ever for- 
gotten in the morning; and I hunted the 
dim and shadowy scenes which flitted 
through the chambers of my fancy in vain. 
One evening, after a day of perplexed rev- 
erie, I said to him, ‘‘ Doctor, here is a 
psychological problem for you. I have a 
dream, a troubling dream, which returns 
every night and goes from me every morn- 
ing, like Nebuchadnezzer’s, of old. Wise 
man and philosopher that you are, I would 
you could tell it to me, and the interpreta- 
tion thereof.” 

A long discussion followed upon all the 
theories and mysteries of dreaming. When 
he had said good-night, and I went with him 
to the outer door, as was my custom, he loi- 
tered on the threshold. 

“This owl-like phantasy of yours, An- 
nie,” he said, “‘ brooding in the recesses of 
your mind, you must make it known to me 
when it ventures into daylight.” 

I sighed involuntarily. He was so close 
to me that I could not look up into his face; 
and he still held my hand lightly in his, as 
if he hesitated to leave me. An unusual 
sensation of embarrassment and shyness 
swept over me; it seemed as though we had 
stood and lingered so in some anticipatory 
past, and I felt as if I knew the words he 
would utter next. Then my dream flashed 
across my mind significantly, and as clearly- 
defined as the shadows of the cottage gables 
on the frosty, moonlit lawn. I knew that I 
loved him deeply, tenderly, unchangeably. 

“ Annie,” he said, falteringly, and he 
repeated my name twice again. ‘ Annie, 
child Annie, can you keep a secret? ”’ 

Could I keep my own secret from him ? 

‘IT have something I want to tell you,” he 
continued, when I remained silent; ‘‘ but 
your lips must be sealed about it, especially 
to your father. He must never know. I 
ought to tell you’’; and he said the last 
words sharply and decisively, as if in answer 
to some objection. 

“ Tell me,” I answered; ‘‘I will keep it 
faithfully.” 
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Once again he covered his face with his 
hands, and there smote upon my ear a deep, 
low sob of suppressed anguish. 

Nay,’ I said, you need not fear to tell 
me; I could not be treacherous. You know 
I am a Trenham, Dr. Lonsdale.” 

*“O Annie!” he groaned, ‘‘ Margaret is 
not dead; she is living still in infamy and 
dishonor. She betrayed me.” 

Then when I stood beside him, grave but 
tranquil in my outer mien, while every 
nerve tingled, and madness seemed about 
to take possession of my burning brain and 
speechless lips, he told me how Margaret 
Trenham, my cousin, had been false to her 
family, to him, and to her God. 

“‘Tt was at her own request,”? he added; 
‘* she bade me tell her father and uncle she 
was dead, lest they should curse her. She 
cared nothing for my curses.” 

“Dr. Lonsdale,” I said, quietly, “ you 
shall find me true—true and secret as the 
grave.” 

But now to be true to him was to be false 
to myself and my traditionary virtue. Mar- 
garet’s sin had proved the pathway of temp- 
tation for me. Believe me, I fought against 
the consciousness which had bloomed inno- 
cently for a moment, and was then cankered 
with a deadly blight; it had come into birth, 
and it would not perish obediently at the 
first word that pronounced its existence 
evil. I declared my love to be a moral 
impossibility; I denied and confessed it to 
myself alternately; it poisoned all my pur- 
suits, and made me fitful and capricious. 
Then I would test myself, and sit quietly in 
some window while I listened calmly, keep- 
ing a critical watch over my tell-tale pulse, 
to the sound of his approach along the road; 
but before he could pass the house, the 
exigency of passion burst through my weak 
control, and I would press to the window to 
catch a glimpse of him as he would pass by. 
My father’s shrewd smile, when he looked 
at me over his spectacles, was torture to me. 
I knew too well what he meant and hoped 
one morning, when he bade me take some 
books home to our kinsman, and would not 
listen to any excuse, however urgent. 

‘‘T will conquer it,” I vowed, mentally; 
‘‘this cruel, delusive fancy shall not destroy 
me. It shall not come between my friend 
and me. When I am in his home,I will 
picture Margaret there, too.”’ 

I had been often to his house before, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with my father. 


Such a solemn, soundless house it was, with 
a hush in it as if some one were lying dead. 
That day I thought the doctor’s face more 
clouded than usual, and the sunshine pour- 
ing in through the window glistened upon 
the shade of gray in his dark hair. He 
came and seated himself beside me, and 
looked keenly into my downcast face. I 
tried to enter into conversation with him in 
my wonted tone, but I could not think of 
anything I dared say. 

“Child Annie,” he said, abruptly, “I 
have wished to have some talk with you for ° 
along time. You have grown nervous and 
uncertain of late, and your father and I feel 
anxious about you. Now, it seems to me 
you have some fancy preying on your mind. 
I have been taxing your mental faculties 
without due regard to your health, and it is 
not unusual in such cases for some chimera 
to take possession of the brain and cause 
much harassing doubt. It strikes me the 
books I have lent you may have suggested 
some apparent anomaly; or it may be some 
religious difficulties which haunt and dis- 
tress you. If it be so, let me claim your 
confidence as your friend, and we will con- 
front the phantom together. There can be 
nothing really wrong, my child; it is a 
spectre of the imagination.” 

I sat in persistent silence, that wore the 
air of sullenness; but he continued to urge 
me to be frank with him. At last I said 
impatiently that nothing ailed me; I was 
only growing tired of our secluded life, and 
wanted to see the world. Repeating the 
falsehood over and over again defiantly, as 
if to convince myself of its truth, I left him. 


I cannot describe to you the first time 
when I stood face to face with death; when 
there befell me the only bereavement with 
which mortality could threaten me. My 
father died, and in the presence of our last 
majestic enemy the voice of every other foe 
was stilled for a time. There was a great 
calm, in which the one great wave of sanc- 
tified sorrow swept over the under-current 
of earthly passion. But it was not forever. 

The lapse of time brought to me both 
consolation and temptation. Dr. Lonsdale 
was my father’s sole executor, and I was 
left in his guardianship. He provided a 
companion and chaperone in an aged rela- 
tive of his own, whose residence with me 
gave repute to his continued visits. Again 
the tumult swelled within my soul. 
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There came a day when I fought desper- 
ately with the demon that possessed me, 
and there was no strength left in me. As 
it neared its close I wandered away despair- 
ingly, as Cain might have wandered away 
with his solitary curse in the untrodden 
plain of the old world. I was out unwit- 
tingly on the uplands; a sultry air brooded 
heavily upon the land, and deepened the 
ominous silence of the solitude, and in the 
north a pile of lurid clouds raised their 
threatening and serrated battlements into 
the narrowing vault of the sky. Not far 
from the spot where I first met Dr. Lons- 
dale, stood two Norwegian pines, the only 
trees within the range of sight; one had 
been barked and split by a thunderstorm the 
summer before, and now pointed mockingly 
with its bleached fingers to the electric 
clouds; the other began to groan and wave 
its beckoning arms under the freshening 
gale. I hurried on with a hopeless wish 
that it might attract the lightening as its 
scathed fellow had done, for an accidental 
death, so said I in my madness, would be 
better than the life I led. I threw my arms 
around the rough tree, and with hidden face 
listened recklessly for the first roll of the 
thunder. That was not the sound that 
drove away the silence; it was his voice; he 
had followed me, unheard and unseen. 

“ Annie,”’ he said, ‘“‘ what folly is this? 
Come home before the storm begins.” 

“*T will not come home,” I cried, turning 
to him with gloomy defiance. ‘‘ Home!” I 
repeated, ‘“‘where is it? I have had no 
home since my father died.” 

“You do not know what you are saying, 
Annie,”? he answered; “you are exciting 
yourself.” 

‘“‘T mean what I say,”’ I replied; “‘to be 
sure, there is an empty house down there 
which you and the world call home; but 
there is no one there to care for and to 
love. Oh, I cannot bear loneliness as you 
do, who are stony! Don’t mock me by tell- 
ing me to go home.”’ 

Dr. Lonsdale’s face grew grayer in the 
gathering darkness, and then he spoke 
vehemently, but in muttered tones, as if the 
listening air upon the desolate hill-top would 
catch the words and trumpet them to the 
world. 

“* Annie, you compel me to speak, though 
for months I have kept down my secret 
with a heavy hand. It is your folly that 
makes me own that I, your guardian, your 
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father’s trusted friend, have forfeited my 
honor, and love you, Annie—my little 
Annie, my true, innocent, guileless child.’’ 

In the deep, oppressive gloom, with the 
muffled booming of the thunder rolling 
towards us, he muttered this avowal, which 
brought to me no release from suffering, no 
accession of joy or peace, but laid upon me 
a heavier burden. 

‘*OQ God! ’’ I said, but I addressed neither 
God nor him, only some vague, inexorable 
fate that I could not comprehend. ‘“O 
God! is this love really evil ?” 

As I spoke, the citadel of thunder opened 
its embrasures, and a broad flash of light- 
ning, dropping globes of fire, shot across 
the sky. Dr. Lonsdale’s horse, with a 
scream of terror, broke its fastenings and 
bounded madly down the hill, while I 
leaned shuddering against the tree, till he 
passed his arm round me and bore me hur- 
riedly to his home, followed by terrific peals 
of thunder. Soon we reached his door, 
breathless and exhausted, and stayed for a 
minute to watch the floods of rain that 
began to pour, forgetting momentarily the 
words that had passed between us under the 
Norwegian pines. But presently the guilty 
recollection came. I withdrew by an in- 
stinctive impulse, and seated myself at the 
farthest corner of the sitting-room; while 
he, miserable and conscience-smitten, leaned 
against the fire-place, where the gloomy 


twilight threw a ghastly and discolored shade 


around him. 

*¢ You will hate me now,” he said, at last, 
bitterly; ‘“‘ you will shrink from me; there 
is no more solace of companionship for me. 
I thought I should neutralze to myself the 
temptation and charm of your presence 
when I told you Margaret was still alive, 
but I did not. Every day there was some 
new fitness, something in harmony with 
me. Yet more than all I love your good- 
ness, that which will now condemn me.”’ 

Reluctantly, but as if irresistibly, I 
dragged myself to his side, and looking up 
into his steady eyes, as if I gained strength 
from them, I told him all—how I had loved 
him first, and still loved him, against honor 
and peace and conscience. While I con- 
fessed in broken sentences the conflict and 
thé humiliation I suffered, the storm with- 
out subsided, and a low, wailing wind 
moaned by gusts under the eaves. Dr. 
Lonsdale maintained a silence which ex- 
torted from me all my oppressive secret. 
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‘*T must be good,’’ I said, pleadingly, when 
I had finished. I felt a longing for his 
strong arms to be clasped around me; yet 
when he stretched them out to me, involun- 
tarily. I shrank away from him. He saw 
and understood the gesture of recoiling, and 
drew a chair for me to his side. 

** Annie,” he said, ‘‘ you must not be 
afraid of me.” 

‘* May I go home ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ You said you had no home when I found 
you on the hill. This ought to be your 
home, here, where I sit solitary day by day, 
with no voice of wife or child to fall upon 
my ear. Margaret is dead to me, yet horri- 
bly alive. This morning I had a letter from 
my wife, Annie—a begging letter. Annie, 
no one in the world knows I have a wife 
living except us three, and she would never 
meddle.” 

If he ever wavered from the set purpose 
of his will, it was when he glanced round 
on his solitary hearth, and his eyes rested 
on me as solitary as himself. But the hope 
that kindled in his heart for a moment, died 
away before my earnest gaze. 

‘*God knows,’ he said, sadly, “it gives 
me no pleasure to know that youlove me. If 
I stood alone I might conquer myself, but 
every word and look of yours enfeebles me. 
Annie, you must go.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, rising instantly, ‘‘ I 
must go home now, and you will see me 
again to-morrow. We will return to our old 
life, and never mention this again.”’ 

** Child,” he replied, almost with a smile, 
‘* you do not understand yourself or me. It 
is impossible for us to return to the old life 
with this consciousness between us. By- 
and-by you may meet with some one whom 
you can love without blame.’’ 

*“* You don’t know what it will be to me,” 
I cried. ‘‘I never have been altogether 
alone, with no one to tell me what to do. 
Life is very wretched to all of us. Why 
does God let Margaret live to be a curse to 
everybody!” 

A great darkness fell suddenly around me, 
and there was a sound in my ears aa of 
mighty rushing waters. I swooned away. 


When I left my home my youth passed 
away, and I sank into a melancholy, inert, 
patient woman. Thus three or four years 
passed. Sometimes when I was treading 
the streets of the great city, I wondered 
whether Margaret’s feet had trodden them 


before me. One dayI mether. I, pale and 
wan and spiritless, saw a shadow of myself, 
with deeper pallor and wanness, and a more 
broken spirit looking out of her dim eyes. 
We stopped, and I said, hurriedly:— 

‘* Where do you live?” 

‘* Nowhere,’’ she answered, sullenly; “I 
don’t need your charity.” 

She passed hastily along, but her compan- 
ion, an elderly, respectable looking woman, 
stayed to speak with me. 

‘She is coming home with me now, and 
I will tell you where I live. She is very ill, 
ma’am, and I am sorely sorry for her.” 

I tended Margaret in her last illness. 
One day I brought to her our Bible to show 


‘her her name was really registered there, 


with the date of her death more than twelve 
years before; and she regarded it with a 
strange sort of satisfaction. 

‘You will not alter it,’’ she said, plead- 
ingly; ‘‘ I died then as a Trenham.”’ 

I sat down beside her, and the yellow 
lamplight glared upon her hollow face, and 
upon the wasted hand, so long divested of 
its forfeited badge of wifehood. A change. 
was coming over her; she dozed fitfully, and 
wandering thoughts began to take posses- 
sion of her mind. 

‘¢ Tf he would only say it,’’ she murmured 
at intervals. ‘‘I want to hear his voice 
again, ‘I only pity you now; I no longer 
condemn you.’ Only he and the Trenhams 
can condemn me, and little Annie does not. 
Let me go to him.” 

She started up, and I held her leaning 
against me, her long hair floating over us 
both. She wailed, and moaned, and wept 
and wrung her hands. She called aloud 
upon him, and turned despairingly from 
side to side, with supplicating tones and 
gestures; and she shivered icily in my arms. 

He will not let me she cried. “It 
is I who am knocking, Maurice. I am cold, 
and the night is very stormy; it is so dark; 
let me in! I want to hear you speak to me. 
No, I will beat against the door till you open 
tome. Little Annie is here crying. 
you asleep still?” 

Then followed more vehement sobbing. 

‘He has pushed me out into the cold 
night,” she whispered. ‘* I deserve it; but 


the storm is very high. See how cold I am. 
He pushed me out with his strong hands, 
but he never spoke, and I could not see his 
face. If he would only say it. 
ciful to us miserable sinners.” 


God be mer- 
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She did not speak again, but lay shivering 
in my arms till the bewildered soul escaped. 
Margaret Trenham, the innocent maiden, 
Margaret Lonsdale, the guilty wife, died. 
And I could only echo her last words from 
my inmost heart: ‘‘God be merciful to us 
miserable sinners.”’ 

I wrote to Dr. Lonsdale, and he came. 
Together we stood by the unnamed coffin of 
his wife, whom none but I knew to be his 
wife. We saw her laid in her obscure 
grave, with no solemnity of interment be- 
yond my tears of humiliation and ruth, 
though I knew well that the closing of this 
grave opened a life of love and happiness to 
me. We lingered in the sunless cemetery 
as if reluctant to turn our faces toward that 
new light dawning brightly for us at last. 
While standing there, Dr. Lonsdale said:— 

‘* Annie, the night you tell me she died, I 
was awakened by the sound of someone 
tapping at my window; softly at first, and 
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then vehemently. The night was stormy, 
and the wind wailed and moaned, almost 
articulately around the house. I fancied I 
could distinguish the tones of your voice, or 
Margaret’s; the tones of them are the -same. 
I could not compose myself to sleep, and at 
length the delusion grew so strong that I 
opened the window, half angry with myself, 
and drew my hands along the outside. It 
was very cold, and fairly woke mé from my 
dream; but I could not go to sleep again; I 
sat up reading poor Margaret’s letters. You 
have not told me anything about her health. 
Who was with her? Did she speak of me 
before she died?”’ Then I told him all. 


For many a year the grass has blossomed 
and faded above them, for each and all have 
entered into that land where there is neither 
giving nor taking in marriage; into that sin- 
less land where sorrow and shame are no 
more. 


— 


UNDERGROUND PARIS. 


HE catacombs of Paris are of enormous 
, extent. They were originally stone 
quarries and more than one-tenth of the 
city’s extent is honey-combed by them. 
Some of them are said to have been in exis- 
tence for fifteen centuries, but it is only 
within the last hundred years that they have 
served for purposes of burial. 

Of the old cemeteries of Paris, the largest 
and most popular was that of the Innocents, 
comprising not only vaults beneath the 
church, but great pits for the use of the 
common people, where hundreds of corpses 
were buried together. The place became 
such a hot-bed of disease from over-crowd- 
ing that successive edicts were issued pro- 
hibiting further burial there, but it was con- 
tinued until the place became really loath- 
some. In 1780 it was computed that the ceme- 
tery was twenty-six feet deep in dead bodies 
and at that time, after it had been used for 
nearly seven hundred years, it was closed. 

As the site was regarded as a centre of in- 
fection, the church was pulled down, and 
the human remains transferred to the quar- 
ries, which received the name of catacombs. 

These underground galleries, to which the 
remains of many other churches have been 
removed, are under the care of a regular 
corps of workmen. They have been care- 
fully surveyed, and marked by tablets, so 
that a skilled person can name the street, 


and even the number, above his head. 
Without such knowledge, however, or lack- 
ing a guide, woe be to him who attempts 
exploring these gruesome labyrinths! In 
1793, the porter of a hospital near one of the 
staircases which lead to the catacombs, un- 
dertook an independent tour of discovery. 
Lantern in hand, he entered those fearful 
depths but he never returned, and his fate 
was an absolute mystery until 1804, when 
some workmen discovered his coat-buttons 
and a bunch of keys, in one of the passages. 

The catacombs may now be visited twice 
every month, by special permission of the 
Chief Engineer of Mines. The tour is be- 
gun by the descent of a winding staircase, 
of some ninety steps. On reaching the 
bottom, the visitor finds himself in a nar- 
row passage three to four feet wide and six 
high, cut, like the staircase, in solid rock. 

Each visitor being provided with a candle, 
they march along in Indian file. Broad 
vaulted corridors are traversed, their walls 
composed of bones stacked upon each other. 
Indeed, as far as the eye can reach, bones 
only. can be seen in endless succession. 
Tablets erected at intervals bear the names 
of the cemeteries from which the remains at 
that point have been taken, while the sand- 
stone columns supporting the roof are carv- 
ed with quotations from the Scriptures and 
other appropriate sources. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ATLAS.* 


A TALE OF THE SEASIDE. 


BY RAY THOMPSON, 


CHAPTER XI. 


HORTLY after Miss Dorkey’s encounter 
with Artell in the garden, her niece 
might have been seen stealing forth from 
the cottage, and hurrying down the path to 
the gate where she had promised to meet 
Haldane. 

On reaching the spot, Marcia softly open- 
ed the gate, and, stepping outside the en- 
closure, glanced anxiously up and down the 
road. She experienced a sense of relief at 
finding no one in waiting, for notwithstand- 
ing her agreement with Haldane, the idea 
of accompanying that gentleman on a secret 
journey was anything but agreeable to her. 

As the moments rolled by without bring- 
ing her escort, her heart grew still lighter at 
the thought of being released from her rash 
promise. She had waited until she was con- 
vinced that Haldane was not going to call 
for her that evening, and was on the point 
of returning to the house, when her eyes 
fell on a bit of white paper lying in the path 
at her feet. 

In an instant it occurred to her that here 
was something which would explain the 
mystery of Haldane’s absence. Securing 
the prize, which the darkness forbade her 
reading in the garden, she hastened back to 
the cottage, and, posting herself near the 
sitting-room window, managed to decipher 
Haldane’s penciled scrawl by the aid of the 
lamplight from within. 

Astonished at the nature of the commu- 
nication; she rushed to the conclusion that 
her aunt had gained information of the in- 
tended meeting, and that she had taken 
steps to prevent it by herself accompanying 
the messenger to the trysting place. In- 
stead of blaming Miss Dorkey for her offici- 
ousness, Marcia was rather pleased than 
otherwise at the unexpected turn of affairs. 
Indeed, as she thrust the note into her poc- 
ket, she smiled unconsciously as she pictured 
the surprise of her lover at finding himself 
confronted by the determined spinster 
whom he had always detested. 

Turning away from the window, Marcia 


heard the heavy tread of Captain Jack who 
was pacing the piazza in front of the cot- 
tage. Shyly she approached the mariner, 
who on hearing her footstep called out:— 

‘* Is that you, Miss Marcia?” 

On her answering in the affirmative, he 
continued :— 

“* Tt’s a bad night for young girls to be on 
deck, and even such a tough old fish of the 
sea as myself has no business to be prowling 
around in the darkness when he might be 
making himself snug and comfortable below. 
But it’s hard teaching an old dog new tricks, 
Miss Marica. Whenever I hear the wind 
piping through the trees, and the waves 
pounding away on the beach as they happen 
to be this evening, I’m like an old war- 
horse woke up by the sound of a trumpet, 
and am as uneasy indoors as a fish in the 
sand.” 

“* Are we going to have a storm?” Mar- 
cia asked, as she joined the mariner on the 
piazza 


“It’s a gale that’s coming; though 
there’s no telling whether it will ease itself 
in rain, or blow itself out as dry as an empty 
bottle. But whatever happens, you needn’t 
concern yourself. You’re safe enough, 
and so are the fishing boats that came in 
early this afternoon; so go to bed and to 
sleep, my dear, and leave me to stand my 
watch till I get tired, which will be before 
midnight, I fancy.” 

Thinking that the captain wished to be 
alone, Marcia entered the cottage and went 
straight to her room, where, notwithstand- 
ing the excitement of the evening, and her 
anxiety concerning the absence of her aunt, 
she managed to remain quiet, though retir- 
ing was not to be thought of, and sleep was 
out of the question. 

All night long the wind shrieked through 
the trees, the ospreys in their rudely shaken 
nests kept up their wild, unearthly cry, and 
the surf beat and hammered on the shore; 
but through and above it all, still shone the 
clear, steady light of the stars, while below 
them floated in upon the winds, the mists 
and the clouds. 
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It was at the breaking of the day that 
Marcia, dozing in her chair, was awakened 
by the discharge of a solitary gun. It 
sounded co near and distinct that it not 
only startled the light sleeper, but woke up 
the whole village. It was presently follow- 
ed by a second report, and at intervals by 
others. Then was heard the sound of a 
hurried tramping to the shore by all who 
lived either in farmhouse or cabin, for the 
booming guns told of a wreck; of life to be 
saved, to some; of plunder and salvage, to 
others. 

Captain Jack had already left the house 
when he heard Marcia calling to him from 
her chamber window. ] 

“ May I go with you?” she asked, as if 
fearing a refusal. 

‘¢ Yes, my girl, and thank you for your 
company. See the people hurrying across 
the fields; there isn’t a soul left in the vil- 
lage. Our neighbors can scent a wreck in 
the air, I believe.” 

They hurried on with the rest, Marcia 
holding the captain’s arm, and occasionally 
casting quick, timid glances on either hand. 
The people were making for the Cape, from 
whence the noise of the gun proceeded. It 
was a long walk, but Marcia reached it in 
time to see the boat-house on the beach be- 
low surrounded by a crowd of fishermen, 
mad with the excitement of the perilous 
adventure. The people of the village had 
built a fire on the headland, and there they 
stood or sat huddled about it in picturesque 
groups, generally silent, looking off to where 
a large ship lay hard and fast on Stony 
Point. The craft was evidently an emigrant 
ship, for about her decks and lower rigging, 
which the sea almost constantly washed, 
clung her helpless passengers and crew, as 
thick as bees around a hive. She had come 
on broadside to the bar, at that dark and 
treacherous hour before dawn. She was 
strained badly, yet she still held together 
above decks, though occasionally the reced- 
ing waves showed an ugly break in her hull 
amidships. 

Leaving Marcia on the Cape, Captain 
Jack hurried down to the beach, where his 
arrival produced something like order in the 
noisy crowd. 

“Hello, men!’ he shouted, mounting a 
rock and hailing the fishermen in a voice 
that might have been heard on board the 
doomedship. ‘‘Idaren’t order you to launch 
the lifeboat in this sea, though it’s your duty 
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to try and get a line to that ship. It’sa 
desperate service, but I’m bound to under- 
take it, and now, who’ll go with me!” 

Women who had husbands in the crowd, 
hung about the men, entreating and forbid- 
ding them to venture. But in more than 
one rough breast the sense of duty was 
stronger than the love of wife or child. A 
score of hardy fellows volunteered to go 
with Captain Jack to the bottom of the sea 
if need be. In obedience to his orders the 
door of the boat-house was flung open, the 
lifeboat was run out, and, leaping in their 
places, the men quietly poised their oars in 
the air, and sat solemnly watching the 
mountainous waves over which they were 
to be hurled. 

Captain Jack was the last to enter the 
boat. Standing erect at the tiller, with his 
gray locks streaming in the wind and the 
salt water glistening on his bronzed cheeks, 
he pointed across the seething foam to 
where the wreck lay grinding on the rocks, 
and said:— 

“* My lads, we’re going to risk our lives in 
an attempt to board that ship. We’ve got to 
meet death sooner or later, and I, for one, 
had rather face it while trying to save the 
lives of helpless women and children, than 
to skulk on shore in a time like this, and 
die at last like a rat in a hole. I see you 
all feel as I do about it, so now, if you’re 
ready, stand by to drop your oars the instant 
I give the word.” 

Despite the desolation of the scene, the 
men raised a hoarse cheer. Half a hundred 
strong hands seized the boat and tried to 
launch her, unsuccessfully at first, but on 
the third trial she was sent driving into the 
breakers, and the next moment was thrown 
high and dry upon the beach, smashed like 
an eggshell; her crew safe, but all hands 
more or less bruised and hurt. Captain 
Jack gathered himself up with the rest, and 
walked away sick at heart, not noticing the 
blood dripping freely from his fingers. 

But Marcia was at his side in an instant, 
binding up his wound with her dainty hand- 
kerchief which the mariner lost in five min- 
utes afterward. 

‘* Is there no hope for those poor people, 
Captain Jack?” sheasked, her wet, passion- 
ate eyes scanning his rugged features as if 
seeking consolation. 

‘* It’s no use, Miss Marcia. That ship is 
doomed. She’ll go down before our eyes, 
and we can’t help it. I’m mighty sorry, 
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but no man can do anything to save those 
poor souls out yonder.” 

‘* Here’s a chap that’s goin’ to try it, any- 
way,” said Tom Bagley, who had approach- 
ed them in time to hear the Captain’s last 
remark. 

The skipper turned and stared at the 
young man in amazement. ‘You don’t 
know what you are talking about,’’ he said, 
sternly. 

*“P’r’aps I don’t; but my dory lays a 
hundred yards above the wreck, an’ the 
tide’s runnin’ out. IfIcan git outside the 
first breakers, I can drift down to the ship 
without scarcely pullin’ a stroke; so if you'll 
get a light line up there to my boat, Ill 
agree to carry it to the wreck if it’s a possi- 
ble thing.” 

might get safely off,” said the skip- 
per, dubiously, ‘“‘ but have you counted the 
risk?” 

** Of course I haven’t, no more’n you had 
when you piled into that old lifeboat; but 
you was bound to try it, an’ so am I.” 

**You’re a brave lad, Tom, and I’ll get 
the line and help you all I can; but remem- 
ber, you’re undertaking a desperate job,” 
said Captain Jack, as he hurried away. 

No sooner had he disappeared, then the 
young fisherman turned to Marcia. 

“Tf I don’t come back, Miss Thornton, I 
want you to tell Suean Hanson that almost 
the last thing I did afore startin’ on this 
racket was to deny settin’ that fire. Tell 
her I’ve wanted to speak to her about it 
hundreds of times, but was ashamed to meet 
her after comin’ out of prison. Maybe 
she’ll believe the story if you tell it to her 
when I’m out of the way.” 

Before Marcia could reply, Tom Bagley 
had turned on his heels, and was running 
up the beach to where his dory was lying, 
surrounded by a crowd of fishermen. 

“T’ve run a bigger resk’n this, just for 
fun,”’ he said, as he stripped to the waist be- 
fore entering the frail craft. ‘Hurry up, 
cap’n, an’ git me started afore too many 
people come ’round. If I’m washed on the 
beach, send the women folks away. I don’t 
want ’em starin’ at me if I’m unlucky 
enough to come ashore with sand in my 
mouth.”’ 

As the young fellow stepped into the 
boat, Captain Jack wrung his hand convul- 
sively. 

“God bless you, Tom, he said. ‘‘ Wheth- 
er you come back alive or dead there’s not a 


man here that won’t remember you always 
as the bravest lad that ever pulled an 
oar.”’ 

Tt’s all right, anyway,” said Tom. ‘“‘“My 
life ain’t so much value that I need be over’n 
above careful of it, an’ whatever happens, I 
shall have squared all accounts.”’ 

While speaking, he had taken his seat in 
the dory. Two men seized the boat on 
either side, while Captain Jack, with the 
line in his hands, stood ready to give the 
word :— 

**Now, then!” he shouted, as a giant 
breaker came thundering in on the beach. 

As the wave receded, the men ran out 
with it till they stood breast-high in the 
water. Then with a parting shoot they re- 
leased the boat, and scrambled back to the 
beach. 

Another wave reared its awful crest and 
poised itself for the break upon the shore. 
But the boat did not return with it, and a 
cry of joy went up from the spectators as 
they saw the line slowly begin to uncoil 
itself, and glide through the captain’s 
hands. 

Then the skipper spoke: “Thank God, 
men, he has cleared the breakers! ” 

He had, and was thus far safe. The wo- 
men came down to the shore and stood 
where the spray dashed over them, watching 
with anxious eyes the tiny craft as it drifted 
rapidly down upon the wreck. It reached 
the ship at last, and they saw a man dragged 
up from among her head rigging, and heard 
the passengers and crew shout out their joy- 
ful cry of deliverance. 

An answering cheer went up from the 
crowd on the beach, while Captain Jack, as- 
sisted by a hundred willing hands, began 
making preparations for landing the ship- 
wrecked people. 

The last strong cable having been drawn 
to the ship, it was no sooner hauled taut and 
secured, than away spun the life-car to the 
wreck. In five minutes it was back again, 
full of mothers with their babies on their 
breasts. The fish-wives crowded around 
the poor creatures, comforting them, and 
trying to show them by all the kind ways 
they knew, how they rejoiced over the 
rescue. 

Meanwhile, the sturdy fishermen hauled 
the life-car to and from the ship, until the 
beach was thronged with passengers who 
owed their deliverance to the heroic exploit 
of a single man. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


HE strangers reported that the name of 
the lost ship was the Atlas. She had 
sailed from Liverpool for New York with 
three hundred passengers on board, and had 
been driven on shore in the darkness and 
the storm, when her voyage was nearly 
ended. 

This account, together with further parti- 
culars of the wreck, was given to Captain 
Jack by a young man who was one of the 
last passengers to come on shore. 

** It’s little I care for myself,’’ said the 
speaker turning his handsome face to the 
wreck which was beginning to show signs of 
breaking up; ‘‘I’ve lost nothing that will 
inconvenience me in the least; but many of 
these poor people, I fear, can hardly say as 
much. There’s an Italian opera company, 
for instance, whose wardrobes were valua-' 
ble. The members have lost everything, 
and are landed penniless on this coast. We 
must assist them in getting to New York, 
where they were to begin their engage- 
ment.” 

‘* Marcia,”’ called out the skipper, beckon- 
ing to his charge, who came in answer to 
the summons. ‘This gentleman tells me 
that some of these people need assistance. 
You are able to help them, I know, and— 
what the d—1 does this mean!” he cried 
abruptly, as he saw the stranger seize Mar- 
cia in his arms, and plant a resounding kiss 
on her white, upturned face. 

“Tt’s all right, my friend,” said the 
stranger, coolly, while Marcia’s smiling 
countenance vouched for the truth of his 
assertion. ‘‘My name is Walter Conroy, 
and I have known this girl for a long time. 
We were engaged before I started for 
Europe, and now I’ve returned safely, we’re 
going to be married without loss of time.” 

‘You seem to be taking a good deal for 
granted, young fellow,” said the perplexed 
skipper; ‘‘ but this is no time for explana- 
tions. Marcia, take your friend—or what- 
ever you call him—up to the house. I’ll be 
there myself as soon as I see the last of 
this wrecking business, and then, sir,”— 
with a keen glance at the stranger,—‘‘I 
shall be glad to hear anything you may have 
to say.” 

Walter told you the truth, Captain 
Jack,” Marcia murmured, as she stole to 
the skipper’s side and slipped her little 
hand into his brown paw. 
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“T believe you!’ ejaculated the amazed 
mariner. ‘*By the great horn spoon,” he 
added, ‘This is the strangest thing I’ve 
experienced since the day my mother put 
me into breeches. But go home, Marcia, 
and tell your story tomy wife. It will take 
a pilot in petticoats to get you out of this 
scrape, I’m thinking.” 

Captain Jack’s advice was immediately 
acted upon, and an hour later, Marcia had 
told her secret to good Mrs. Wilburt, whose 
sympathy was at once enlisted in her be- 
half. 


As for Walter, he seemed to look upon 
the whole affair as already settled. 

‘Providence influenced me to start for 
home in that old sailing craft,’”’ he said to 
Marcia, ‘‘ and Providence drove her ashore 
on this coast, and brought me to you. Now 
that Providence has done so much for me, I 
feel capable of doing the rest of the business 
myself; so whatever may be done or said 
by our parents, we’ll be married at the ear- 
liest possible opportunity.” 

He had barely finished speaking when 
Captain Jack made his appearance. The 
mariner’s face was grave as he said: ‘Ive 
had plenty of business to look after on the 
beach. I’ve scolded everybody, and I’m 
afraid I’ve sworn at some of the men; but 
we’ve been having exciting times. Another 
disaster has just happened in plain sight of 
the shore. A yacht, while trying to run in, 
has been capsized, and her people drowned. . 
One of the bodies has come ashore, and it is 
that of our acquaintance, Mr. Haldane.” 

Upon hearing this Marcia gave a little cry 
and buried her face in Mrs. Wilburt’s lap. 
After a while, she told them, in a voice 
choked with emotion, how narrowly she 
had escaped Haldane’s machinations. 

Her narrative was interrupted by the sound 
of wheels, as a carriage drew up before the 
cottage. In another moment the door opened, 
and Miss Dorkey flounced into the room. 

Why, aunt, where have you been?’’ 
cried Marcia, forgetting her shame and 
grief in her joy at seeing her relative. 

Don’t ask me,” said the new-comer as 
she sank into a chair and removed her 
crushed hat. I’ve been deceived, abducted, 
abused and insulted by that miscreant, 
Arthur Haldane, who shall be made to suffer 
for his conduct, as sure as I am spared to 
prosecute him.”’ 

‘‘ His case has been carried to a higher 
court,’’ said Captain Jack, solemnly; and he 
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explained that Haldane’s body was at that 
moment lying on the beach. 

‘“*T suppose it’s the best thing that could 
have happened to him, theagh I should 
have preferred exposing him first,’’ said the 
vindictive spinster. Then she related her 
strange adventure, while her listeners sat 
overwhelmed with surprise. 

At the conclusion of the tale, Captain 
Jack arose and said: ‘I’m going to tele- 
graph for Mr. Thornton. It strikes me that 
this is a time when he ought to be on deck.” 

“‘T shall be most happy to meet my in- 
tended father-in-law,’’ said Walter; while 
Marcia followed the skipper from the room. 

‘* What do you think of him ?” she asked, 
as with blushing cheeks she confronted the 
mariner in the hall. , 

“* What do L think of who?” 

“Of Walter.” 

‘* He seems as honest-hearted as a wooden 
nutmeg and as straightforward as a sword- 
fish,’ said the skipper. 

‘** And you’ll meet father on the way, and 
tell him all that’s happened ? ” 

“*T shall be likely to,” said Captain Jack. 
With which assurance he patted the cheek 
of the fair diplomat, and hurried from the 
house. 

After his departure, the inmates of the 
cottage strolled out on the Cape to view the 
wreck. Upon their arrival, they found the 
ship broken up, while the sea was strewn 
and the shore lined with bits of floating 
cargo and wreckage. It was a sad sight, 


and one that they did not care to dwell up- 


on. As they were turning away, Marcia 
saw in the distance a female form kneeling 
by a dark object on the beach. In answer 
to her inquiry, an old fish-wife said:— 

‘“‘The woman is one o’ them furrin’ 
singers, who says she was Mr. Haldane’s 
wife. Ever since the body came ashore 
she’s stayed by it, and can’t be coaxed 
away. The coroner’ll be along soon to look 
after it, an’ then I s’pose the poor creeter’ll 
have to give it up.” 

Slowly the party returned to the cottage, 
where they passed the remainder of' the 
day in reviewing the many strange happen- 
ings which had combined to make the past 
few hours the most eventful period of their 
lives. 

It was near the hour of sunset when the 
arrival of the stage-coach brought them all 
to the window, and sent Marcia flying down 
the path to meet a portly, middle-aged gent- 


leman who had alighted, and was surveying 
the cottage with an air of friendly interest. 

‘* There, there, my dear,’ he said in a 
whisper as he kissed the excited girl: 
“Captain Wilburt has told me the whole 
story, and you have no need to distress 
yourself. I shall act for your best good. 
Wilburt,” addressing the skipper who stood 
near, “let me have a moment’s private 
conversation with Mr. Conroy. My time is 
limited, you know.” 

Gently disengaging himself from his 
daughter’s embrace, Mr. Thornton hurried 
indoors and was shown into the parlor, 
where for nearly an hour he remained 
closeted with his daughter and his prospec- 
tive son-in-law. At the conclusion of the 
interview, the young couple came forth with 
radiant faces, and Marcia informed Mrs. 
Wilburt, in strict confidence, that “‘ Papa 
Thornton was one of the best men in the 
world.” 

Captain Jack was next summoned. As 
he entered the parlor, Mr. Thornton said 
with that curt, business-like air which be- 
comes men of his stamp so well:— 

‘* Now, then, captain, I’ve settled matters 
with the young folks, what can I do for 
you?” 

** Nothing,”’ was the instant reply. 

‘* But there must be some way of reward- 
ing you for your kindness,” persisted the 
merchant. 

The skipper’s countenance brightened. 
There’s Tom Bagley,” he said, ‘“‘the chap 
who carried the line to the wreck; you might 
do something for him.” 

Producing his check-book. Mr. Thornton 
tore out a blank and handed it to the cap- 
tain, saying:— 

‘¢ Fill that out for whatever sum may be 
necessary to buy the young man the best 
fishing schooner on this coast. If I can be 
of further assistance to him, let me know.” 

Captain Jack took the check, and looking 
the merchant steadily in the eye, said: 
“You were always a generous man in 
money matters, Mr. Thornton, but you 
don’t need to be told that there are certain 
things money can’t buy. Your daughter’s 
happiness is one of them. I hope you 
have taken measures to secure it.” 

A frown appeared on the merchant’s face 
as he replied: ‘‘I have humbled myself to 
the extent of consenting to her marriage 
with Walter Conroy, if that is what you 
mean.” 
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**But you must do it cheerfully,” con- 


tinued the mariner. ‘‘ You mustn’t serve 
our young friends as old Cap’n Peabody 
served a ship’s crew in Callao. You 
see 

‘“¢ My friend,” interrupted Mr. Thornton, 
rising and clapping the speaker on the 
shoulder, ‘‘ consenting to this marriage has 
been one of the hardest things I ever did in 
my life; but I would rather sacrifice my 
pride a thousand times than listen to one of 
your long-winded sea-stories; so if you have 
nothing further to say, and the coach is 
ready to take me back to Plainville, I will 
bid you good-by. I have arranged for Mar- 
cia and my sister to accompany me, and I 
am sure they must be ready for the journey 
by this time.” 

While speaking, he had stepped into the 
hall where the ladies were already in wait- 
ing. Their trunks had been strapped up 
behind the coach, and they had only to bid 
adieu to Captain Wilburt and his wife, and 
follow the bustling merchant to the carriage. 

**Good-by, Miss Donkey,” said the cap- 
tain as he helped the spinister into the car- 
riage. 
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“* My name, sir, is Dorkey,’”’ she replied, 
as she slammed the door in his face. 

‘* But your nature is donkey for all that,” 
was his answer. ‘ There she’ goes,’’ he 
added as the lumbering vehicle rolled away, 
‘the crossest old vixen that ever escaped 
drowning. But Miss Marcia’s kindness 
ought to make me forget there’s such a 
thing as aspiteful womanin the world. I tell 
you, young man, you’ve won a greater prize 
than you could have gained by raising the 
richest treasure ship that ever sunk in the 
sea.’’ 

Walter Conroy’s countenance was light- 
ed by a rare smile as he answered:— 

**T believe you, captain; and I shall never 
forget that no small share of my present 
good fortune is due to you 

“And to Tom Bagley,’’ interposed the 
skipper. 

** And to the wreck of the Atlas,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Wilburt; and she gazed mourn- 
fully in the direction of the ocean, whose 
hollow roar was heard in the distance as if 
uttering a sullen protest against the happi- 
ness to which it had unwittingly contributed. 


[THE END.] 


THE STORY OF THE YEAR. 


SPRING. 


N wins say, 
the t month of 
pring 
When snowdrifts into rivulets slip away, 
And bluebirds of the coming violets ; 


When March winds sweep the stairway of the rocks 
From rubbish heaps of Autumn ed clear; 
And the sun turns back from the equinox 
To welcome and lead home the baby Year. 


The baby’s name is Spring. Around her feet 
Quaint ferns their scrolls unroll, and mosses rare 
With coral fairy cups steal down to meet 
Her winsome footsteps on the woodland stair. 


Three breezy steps, and on a sunlit floor 
Bordered with daisies, roses and green grass, 

The maiden Year, at Summer’s open door 
Hears music summoning up a mountain pass. 


And on she climbs. Soft strains the thickets thrill ; 
Elusive fairy visions flit beyond ; 

The forest path invites her upward still; 
Light tendrils cling to her with touches fond. 


O the enchanted world! 0 youth! O June! 
No wonder that the heart cannot forget 

Those morning melodies, that first-learned tune! 
Through deepening harmonies they haunt her yet! 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


AUTUMN. 


A woman moving up the orchard slope, 
With even gait and steady, seeking eyes. 
Autumn, that ripens all things, ripens hope ; 
Trees bear fruit every month in Paradise. 


September, standing on her golden round 
f the year’s ladder, ’mid her vintage leaves, 
Hears through her harvest fields a wail resound ; 
Her starving sisters begging for her sheaves. 


Autumn did but enrich herself to give; 
And, scattering blessings, see her now depart, 
Whispering that on life’s hills ’twas sweet to live, 
While Indian Summer sunshine warms her heart. 


December’s sun is low; the year is old; 

Through falling leaves and flying flakes of snow 
The aged pilgrim climbs the mountain cold, 

But look! the summit’s in the afterglow! 


The fierce winds hold their breath; the rocks give 


way ; 
‘The stars look down to guide her up the height; 
And all around her lonely footsteps play 
Auroral waves of spiritual light. 


seams before her but the peak, the sky! 
Nothing? Ah, look! beyond is everything ; 
Over these mountains greener — lie ; 

A haprier New Year, an eternal Spring. 
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be AM may I beg you to visit us in your 

private rather than in your profes- 
sional capacity? Since my dear wife has 
been failing thus sadly, she has evinced a 
great dread of medical men; and were she 
to guess you other than an ordinary guest, I 
tremble for the consequences! The carriage 
will meet you at Blackburne station at what- 
ever hour you name. Yours very truly, 

“ ARTHUR CRAWFORD.” 


This is an extract from a letter that I 
received on the 10th of June, 1880, and 
being but a young fellow of twenty-six, I 
was very much elated thereby. The great 
drawback to being what is called a specialist 
is that the generality of people—for what 
reason I have never been able to discover— 
are afraid to employ you until you are well 
on in years, and consequently this Mrs. 
Crawford, for whom my services had been 
enlisted, was my first private patient. My 
specialty was madness; and tiring equally of 
hospital-work and of idling in my own 
rooms, I was heartily thankful for the good 
luck that had befallen me. Ina previous 
letter, Mr. Crawford had given a detailed 
account of his wife’s symptoms; and now all 
arrangements were completed, and I was 
due at his Berkshire home on the following 
day. 
When the train steamed into the little 
country station, I found a carriage and pair 
ready to meet me. Evidently, to judge by 
the general get-up of the whole thing, the 
Crawfords were wealtay folk; and this im- 
pression was confirmed when we reached 
the house, which was standing in the midst 
of a lovely park. In true country fashion 
the hall doors were standing open, and my 
host met me on the threshold with out- 
stretched hands. 

“This is exceedingly kind of you,” he 
said, genially, ‘‘ for I know you have come 
at your very earliest convenience. Journey 
from town pleasant? Yes? That’s right. 
James, take Mr. Lennox’s things to his 
room. Lunch in the morning-room? Come 
along, my dear sir; you must be half fam- 
ished.”? So saying, he preceded me down a 
long corridor, whence I caught distant 
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glimpses of a beautiful garden at the back 
of the house, and into a snug little room 
where luncheon was laid. While I discussed 
a cold chicken, Mr. Crawford went on chat- 
ting; and ere I went to my room for a wash 
and brush up before presenting myself to 
his wife, we were excellent friends. I do 
not think I ever met a man who so much 
charmed me at first sight; nay, he more than 
charmed, he captivated me. He was about 
thirty, and exceedingly handsome, with fair, 
curly hair, and bright blue eyes. He hada 
bronzed complexion, and a hearty laugh, 
and was altogether a most attractive speci- 
men of aman. When I had finished lun- 
cheon, his manner changed abruptly as he 
began speaking of his young wife. 

‘*] did not like to enter upon the subject 
before you were rested,” he began, courte- 
ously, ‘“‘but I am intensely anxious you 
should see her. For some months past she 
has been suffering from intense melancholia, 
and lately she has taken a deep distrust of 
those around her; more particularly of me.” 
He stopped abruptly and bit his lip. ‘* Doc- 
tor, I simply worship her,” he went on, 
passionately. ‘* When I married her, five 
years ago, she was the blithest, merriest 
girl in all the town; and now, to see her like 
this—why, it breaks my heart!” and he 
dropped into a chair and buried his face in 
his hands. 

There was an awkward pause, for in those 
days I was too inexperienced to be much of 
a hand at consolation; and then I stepped 
nearer to him and laid my hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Come, come,’ I said, cheerily, 
‘there is no need to «despair like this; we 
must hope for the best. How does she show 
her distrust of you?” 

He raised his head to answer me. “ By 
keeping the boy from me, for one thing. 
She will hardly let me touch him.” 

“Tne boy? A son of yours?” 

only child,” he answered, a dear 
little fellow of nearly four; and she betrays 
a terrible fear whenever I have him with 
me.”’ 

*¢ Does she eat well?” 

“Hardly at all.” 
“Sleep at night?” 
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He shook his head; and then followed a 
string of various professional questions. 
Our conversation at an end, I requested to 
be shown to my room, promising to be in 
the drawing-room for five o’clock tea, when 
I should be introduced to Mrs. Crawford. 

“As Mr. Lennox, if you please,” sug- 
gested her husband, as we crossed the hall. 
‘*You remember that I asked you to drop 
the doctor, and seem an ordinary visitor?” 

Of course I agreed, and then he told me 
he had spoken to her of me as an old college 
friend; and finally he left me to myself. 

When I descended to the drawing-room, I 
found both Crawford and his wife waiting 
forme. He was standing by the open win- 
dow, playing with the climbing roses that 
were nodding by its sill; he was talking 
merrily as I entered, and looked the person- 
ification of life and good spirits. A girl was 
standing by the mantel-shelf with her back 
towards me, and I had barely time to admire 
the slight figure and graceful pose, before 
Crawford’s voice rang out in hearty cor- 
diality. 

** Ah! there you are at last! Let me in- 
troduce you to my wife. Beatrice, this is 
Mr. John Lennox.” 


She had half turned when he began speak- 
ing; but as he said my name, she gave a sud- 
den gasp and confronted me .with large 


startled eyes. I have seen the eyes of a 
snared bird and those of a hunted stag, 
but I have never seen such a look of piteous 
fear as dwelt in hers then. For one mo- 
ment she seemed half mad with terror; but 
the next it fled as quickly as it came, and 
she held out her hand in greeting. As she 
did so,an ugly scar on the smooth white 
* wrist caught my eye. It looked to me like 
an unskillful but intentional cut from a 
knife, and while we were exchanging com- 
monplaces as to my journey, I was wonder- 
ing as to whether she had ever attempted 
her own life. She was in the first flush of 
her womanhood; and her glorious blue eyes 
and coil of auburn hair would alone have 
sufficed to stamp her as a beautiful woman, 
had it not been that the curious expression 
of her face outweighed every other fascina- 
tion. She gave me the impression of being 
literally consumed by a terrible dread, to 
the nature of which I of course as yet held 
no clew; and with this dread, an equally 
strong desire to suppress all outward indica- 
tion of it. Add to this, the fact that her 
face was entirely colorless, that the hand 
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she had given me, in spite of the June sun- 
shine, was as cold as ice, it will be seen 
that my first case promised to be full of in- 
terest, 

She poured out the tea silently, while her 
husband and I went on chatting, and she 
did not speak again until he proposed to 
ring the nursery bell. 

‘‘ We have not seen Bertie all day,’’ he 
added, “and I know you would like to 
show him off to Lennox.” 

“He is having his tea,” she rejoined 
quickly. ‘‘Show him off in the morning, 
Arthur; I don’t think we want him now.”’ 

“‘Oh, fie! There is an unkind mamma! 
I wonder what Bertie would say to you? 
He can finish his tea here, dear. I'll fetch 
him.” 

“No, no; I'll go.” She ran out of the 
room as she spoke; and Crawford turned to 
me with a weary-looking smile. 

“You see, Lennox? I generally give 
way; but I am afraid of it growing upon her, 
if I never see the child. He is such a 
splendid fellow!” As he spoke, his wife 
returned with the boy in her arms. 

‘‘T met him in the hall,” she explained; 
“he was just coming in from his walk. No, 
Arthur, don’t take him; he is not at all 
heavy.’’ This last to her husband, who had 
advanced with outstretched hands. ‘ Look 
here, Bertie, darling; who likes cake?” 
She seated herself on a low chair, still keep- 
ing a jealous arm around the child, and - 
went on talking, this time tome. ‘ Arthur 
and I quarrel over this small boy.” She 
laughed a little, but it sounded mirthless. 
‘The last cause of dissension is his health. © 
I think he is growing delicate and wants 
change, and papa doesn’t agree; does he, 
my beauty?” 

The boy laughed as she held him yet more 
closely to her; and looking at his rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes, it seemed to me 
that there could not be a healthier young- 
ster. 

‘*T am afraid I must take papa’s side,” I 
said. ‘‘ You must not alarm yourself un- 
necessarily, dear Mrs. Crawford, for I 
think’”»——_1 stopped abruptly, alarmed by 
the expression on her face. I was new at 
my work, be it remembered; but I think 
that older men than I would have been 
frightened. Bertie had rebelled against the 
detaining arm, and sliding on to the floor, 
had run to his father and climbed into his 
arms. 
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A fine game of romps now ensued, and 
the mother sat and watched them, Sitting 
there facing her, I, too, was watching. In 
my student days, I had kept a tame lizard, 
and by whistling to it, had been able to 
direct its movements at will, and now I was 
reminded of my whilom pet by watching 
Beatrice Crawford’s eyes. Every motion of 
her husbands, as he ran round the room 
tossing the laughing boy in his arms, ap- 
peared to hold a fascination for her, and her 
gaze never left him but once. That once 
was when she walked swiftly to a further 
table and possessed herself of a paper-knife, 
which she handed to me, commenting on its 
curious make. It was of steel and sharply 
pointed, and I handed it back to her with 
the remark that it would make an ugly 
weapon if needefl. She took it without 
glancing at me again; but her husband had 
caught her words, and now came up to us 
breathless and laughing, with Bertie cling- 
ing round his neck. 

“Don’t hold that thing, my darling,’’ he 
said, tenderly. ‘I hate to see such an ugly 
knife in your dear little hands.” 

‘* Give it to Bertie, mamma,” cried the 
child, stretching dimpled hands for the cov- 
eted treasure; and his father, with an in- 
junction to be careful, was taking it from 
her to give to him, when, with a muffled 
cry, she snatched the knife back and dashed 
it through the open window into the garden 
beyond. 

‘You sha’n’t have it! you sha’n’t have 
it! *? she cried, excitedly, while a bright red 
spot burned on either cheek. ‘You 
would”—— With marvelous self-control 
she stopped dead short, and after an almost 
imperceptible pause, she added, in her usual 
quiet tones: ‘* Pray forgive me, Arthur; I 
am so afraid of Bertie hurting himself. Go 
to your nursery, dear. Mamma will come 
to you.”’ 

Awe-struck at her late passion, the child 
went gently out of the room, and his mother 
following him, I was left alone with Craw- 
ford. It went to my heart to see the pained, 
drawn look on his face; but the scene had 
at all events put one thing beyond a doubt: 
Mrs. Crawford was not merely failing in 
brain-power—she was mad. 

A couple of days went by, and I became 
fairly puzzled. All the ordinary verbal tests 
when applied to my patient proved complete 
failures. Her memory was excellent, and 
indeed in this respect she was far better 
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than her husband, who was constantly for- 
getting things. As to her judgment, it 
struck me as above the average, for she was 
a widely-read weman, and we had a stiff 
argument one night as to the merits of our 
favorite authors. She managed her own 
housekeeping, and capitally she did it, too; 
and, in fact,—not to exhaust the reader’s 
patience by entering into details,—the only 
visible outcome of her mental aberration 
was this extreme terror in which she lived, 
and for which I could find no reason. (1. 
may remark parenthetically that the mad 

undoubtedly have rules of their own by 

which they are influenced. Experience thus 

teaching me that Mrs. Crawford had some 

reason for this, to us, inexplicable dread— 

even though it might be but a fear of her 

own shadow—it became my business to solve 

this reason.) What baffled me most was the 

fact that while it was Crawford himself who 

primarily excited this terror, she was unde- 

niably fond of him. Indeed, the word 

“*fond’’ is hardly suitable, for she simply 

adored him. I never heard him express 

the slightest wish as to the household 

arrangements but it was instantly fulfilled; 

while every whim—and he was the most 

whimsical of men—was implicitly obeyed. 

In fact, at the end of a week I was precisely 

in the same state as when I first entered 

the house. But that my amour propre was 

piqued, and I felt angry at my non-success, 

I should have been paying a very enjoyable 

visit. Arthur Crawford made a capital host; 

and although, as I have already said, he was 

avery whimsical man, and was subject to - 
unaccountable fits of depression, he and I 
got on excellently together. 

At the end of the week, something hap- 
pened which had the double effect of lower- 
ing me several inches in my own estimation, 
and of placing matters in a totally different 
light. It was an exceedingly hot night, and 
after we had all gone to bed, I was tempted 
to leave my room, and seating myself by the 
open window in the corridor, to indulge in 
an extra cigar. The fact that it was a fine 
moonlight night, and that while the corridor 
window boasted a lovely view, that of my 
own room looked into the stables, amply 
justified my choice of aseat. I had been 
there for perhaps an hour, when I heard 
the Crawfords talking in their room, which 
was on a level with my own. The tones 
were excited and eager; and fearing that 
Mrs. Crawford might be lashing herself into 
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a fury, and that her husband might be igno- 
rantly increasing it, I stole down to their 
door and stood listening. 

‘“¢ Arthur, dear, give it to me; you don’t 
want it to-night. Why not wait until the 
morning 

These were the first words that I caught, 
spoken in Mrs. Crawford’s usually gentle 
tones. 

“Give it to you? No,notI. I knowa 
trick worth two of that. Ah, you think I 
don’t know that you and that confounded 
mealy-mouthed doctor are in league against 
me.” 

Crawford’s voice, shrill and mocking, but 
undoubtedly his. Good heavens! was the 
man drunk? There was a moment’s pause, 
and then he began again, this time more 
gently. 

** Come, come, Beatrice; drop this stupid 
joking. Ionly want to have a little cut at 
Bertie, just a little cut; and look! the knife 
is so bright and sharp, it cannot hurt him 
much.” 

The wall seemed to ree] around me as I 
leaned against it for support. In a flash of 
revelation that nearly blinded me, as I real- 
ized the full horror of the situation, I 
understood for the first time how matters 
actually stood. Crawford himself was the 
madman, and the devoted wife, whom I had 
been taught to look upon as insane, had 
known the truth all this time; and knowing 
it, for some inscrutable woman’s reason, 
had shielded him, perhaps at the cost of her 
very life. In a moment the meaning of his 
many whims, his loss of memory, his fits of 
depression, were made clear to me; and as 
I thought of the martyrdom through which 
his girl-wife had passed, I cursed myself for 
the readiness with which I had been duped. 

While these thoughts were rushing 
through my brain, I had noiselessly é6pened 
the outer door, and now stood in the dress- 
ing-room, peering into the bedroom beyond. 
The door between the two was standing 
open; but a heavy curtain hung in the aper- 
ture, and by making a little slit in it by 
means of my penknife, I was enabled to 
command a view of the interior. At the 
farther end of the apartment lay Bertie 
asleep in his cot. Standing before him, 
clad in a long white wrapper, and with her 
auburn hair flowing over her shoulders, was 
the young mother herself; while at some 
paces from her stood Crawford, still in eve- 
ning dress, and balancing in his fingers a 
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long glittering dagger, that I recognized as 
one that usually hung in the library below. 
By this time he had dropped his angry 
tones, and was speaking in his accustomed 
pleasant fashion. ‘*‘ You know, dear,’ he 
was saying, “it really is necessary that we 
both drink some. Half a glassful of young 
and innocent blood, and we both shall keep 
young and happy forever.” 

‘¢Won’t my blood do?” asked the girl, 
desperately. She stretched her bare arms 
towards him and forced a smile to her poor, 
quivering lips. ‘‘ You are much fonder of 
me, aren’t you, dear? I shall do much 
better.” 

He laughed softly. ‘‘ No, no, my darling; 
not you. I wouldn’t hurt you for all the 
gold of all the Indies.” He stopped sud- 
denly, as if struck by his own words. 
“Gold?” he repeated. yes, of . 
course, I must have gold. Where did I put 
it now?” 

He retreated a few steps, looking uneasily 
from side to side. 

‘* Perhaps you left it in the library. Ring 
for James. Or go to Mr. Lennox, Arthur; 
he will help you to find it.” 

He laughed again, a low, monotonous 
laugh, io which my hospital-work had but 
too well accustomed me, and then he moved 
nearer her, still balancing the dagger in his 
long, nervous fingers. That terrible knife! 
If he had only put it down for a moment, I 
could have rushed in and secured it before 
turning to him; but as matters were, cruel 
experience taught me that the instant he 
caught sight of me, he would rush to the 
child to carry his dreadful purpose into 
effect, and that the mother in all probability 
would fall the victim. On the other hand, I 
dared not quit my post to summon assist- 
ance, and so leave Beatrice entirely at his 
mercy. I glanced round the dressing-room, 
and the window-cord caught my eye. It 
was new and strong. I cut it as high as I 
could reach, and crept back to my hole at 
the curtain. Crawford was growing rapidly 
angry. 

“Give me that boy!’ he cried, roughly. 
“Get out of the way, Beatrice, and let me 
have him”’; and he caught her by the arm 
and dragged her from the cot. 

Arthur, Arthur! husband, sweetheart! ”’ 
She clasped both arms around his neck, and 
raised imploring eyes to his; but the sight 
of the thin white face only moved him to 
greater wrath. 
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‘Tt is all your fault I have not made. you 
strong long ago,” he exclaimed, irritably. 
‘* You never laugh now, and you can’t sing, 
and you won’t dance.” 

‘Dance? Oh yes, 1 can. Look, Ar- 
thur!” She drew rapidly back towards the 
cot, speaking in her ordinary quiet voice. 
‘“You shall do what you like with Bertie; 
I was only joking. Only we must have our 
dance first, you know.”’ 

With a sudden movement she stooped and 
lifted the sleeping child from the bed, talk- 
ing all the time in an arch, merry voice, 
that still retained its old power over the 
poor madman. He nodded approvingly as 
she began rocking to and fro with the boy 
in her arms, and he moved a chair or two, 
to give her more space. 

‘* Dance, Beatrice!’ and he began whist- 
ling a then fashionable valse, beating time 
to the air with the dagger, of which he 
never relinquished his hold. 

“Very well,” she responded, cheerily. 
‘Stand by the mantel-piece and give us 
plenty of room. Now then, my baby boy; 
one, two, and off we go.”’ 

My life has shown me instances of self- 
devotion in plenty; I have seen proofs of 
ready wit, and more of indomitable pluck; 
but I have never seen them so marvelously 
combined as on that terrible June night. 
Instinct taught me what she meant to do. 
She had persuaded her husband to stand at 
the end of the room farthest from the cur- 
tain that hid her one means of escape, and 
now she intended to hazard her only chance, 
dash through it, lock the door on the other 
side, and then go for help. Backwards and 
forwards, round and round, she circled, a 
weird enough figure in her white draperies. 
The little white feet were bare, and it taxed 
her utmost strength to hold the heavy boy 
in her arms; but with a sublime heroism of 
which I should never have believed her 
capable, she never once paused for breath. 
A miracle alone kept the child asleep; but 
when I saw the poor mother’s lips move 
dumbly between the snatches of the gay 
valse she was humming, I felt that she was 
praying God he might not awaken. Nearer 
and nearer the curtain she came; but, to my 
horror, I perceived that Crawford was grow- 
ing uneasy, and advancing slowly in the 
rear. 

‘* Mrs, Crawford! Quick!” 

There was not a minute to be lost. I tore 
the curtain aside, and she rushed towards 
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me; but ere I could fasten the heavy door, 
her husband was upon us. With a yell of 
baffled rage, he was tearing after her through 
the open doorway, and in another moment 
would have reached her with uplifted knife, 
when I tripped him up, and he fell headlong 
to the floor. He was stunned by his fall; 
and while I fastened his hands and feet by 
means of the cut window-cord, his wife 
went back to the inner room and rang loudly 
for assistance. 

Ere he came to himself, Arthur Crawford 
was safely secured in my own room. Leav- 
ing him there under the charge of the men- 
servants, I went back to seek Mrs. Craw- 
ford. She was lying on the bedroom floor, 
with her nervous fingers still tightly inter- 
laced, and by her side sat her little son, 
warm and rosy from his broken sleep. He 
was kissing the paling lips as I came hastily 
into the room, and now held upa warping 
finger as I knelt beside them. 

‘Poor mamma is fast asleep,’”’ he whis- 
pered. ‘* And she is so cold!” 

She was not dead. The long and frightful 
mental strain through which she had passed 
brought on brain-fever, and for some days 
we despaired of her life; but she came 
through it bravely, and ere the summer 
waned, I had the satisfaction of installing 
both mother and son in a seaside cottage, 
far enough away from her Berkshire home. 

Crawford, poor fellow, only lived a few 
months, for a dangerous fall in the asylum 
grounds put a merciful termination to his 
confinement. During those few months, I 
visited him occasionally, and he always 
spoke most tenderly of his wife, whom he 
imagined to be dead. 

When he died, I went to break the news 
to his young widow; and while staying in 
her pretty Devonshire cottage, I solved 
much that had puzzled me. Her terror at 
my first introduction to her had been occa- 
sioned by the fact that she had at once 
recognized me as Lennox, the mad-doctor. 
I had been pointed out to her in the park 
the season before. She dreaded Arthur’s 
incipient madness being known to any one, 
for she had a blind terror of a lunatic asylum 
in connection with her idolized husband, 
and hoped that a quiet country life, free 
from trouble and contradiction, might in 
time restore him. But had he never broken 
out before? I asked, for it seemed to me 
incomprehensible that so slight a frame 
could be capable of such courage. Once, 
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she said, only once, and then he had been 
bent on killing himself. In struggling with 
him for the possession of the knife, he had 
accidentally cut her wrist, and so occasioned 
the ugly scar that disfigured it. As for 
Bertie’s presence on that fatal night, she 
told me he had always been accustomed to 
sleep in their room; and as I had refused to 
second her theory that the child wanted 
change of air, and so aid in sending him out 


of the house, she could devise no other 
means of getting rid of him. 

And then I took my leave; and I have 
never seen Mrs. Crawford from that day to 
this. But still, in spite of a certain pair of 
sweet brown eyes which make the sunshine 
of my home, I am forced to admit that there 
is no woman on earth for whom I have such 
a boundless admiration as for that lady whom 
I mistook for my First Patient. 


A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


BY DR. CHAS. H. CAMPBELL. 


IX o’clock in the morning found us on 
the quay at Suez jetty. Even at that 
early hour we were by no means the only 
strangers out, and for the next two hours 
there was a continual accession to our num- 
bers. The only thing that did not arrive 
was the train, which we fondly hoped was 
to land us at Cairo by two Pp. mM. Blank 
dismay was apparent on most faces. The 
ladies seemed the most cheery, though, to 
look at their stupendous boxes, with a ball 
in prospect at night, and apparently small 
hopes of getting there, they might well have 
been pardoned if they had given way to 
their feelings. Not an official was to be 
seen. The office was open, but no one 
there, and the only news heard was an 
alarming rumor that we were to wait until 
two ‘‘specials’’ for ambassadors had been 
sent off.. However, we were spared that 
subject of complaint, and at last, about nine 
A. M. a train was seen coming down from 
the town. 

Hardly had it stopped when it was carried 
by storm; entreaties, supplications, and 
threats of the staff who had arrived in it, 
were of no avail. In a minute every corner 
was crowded—luggage anywhere, or no- 
where—there we were, and there we meant 
to stop. At last we moved off, but our 
barometer, which had been rising, experi- 
enced a rapid fall when we found ourselves 
backed into the Suez station, where two 
trains equally full, were waiting. 

How we got off at last I have no idea, but 
after considerable delay we all started, our 
train being the last. What were the rules 
which regulated the traffic, or what they 
meant to do with us, after all, seemed equal- 


ly incomprehensible. Sometimes they would 
shunt the leading trains and let us pass 
ahead, reversing the operation at the next 
station; and what they stopped at all for 
was a mystery, unless it was to give the 
natives an opportunity of extracting “‘ bak- 
sheesh,’’ and the wearied traveler a chance 
of getting a glass of water, or an orange at 
about ten times its customary value. 

When we started again there was the 
most delightful jumble, as this was the 
junction for Alexandria. Very few, if any, 
wanted to go there; but some did go, as I 
heard afterwards, against their will. At 
last we got fairly off, and bending back 
again to the southward, passed through a 
country as rich and fertile as the neighbor- 
ing desert was arid and barren, until, just 
before sunset, the Pyramids of Ghizeh met 
the eye, and many of my fellow-travelers, 
like myself, looked upon them for the first 
time with wonder and admiration, mixed 
with awe, as their sharp outlines stood out 
in strong relief against the evening sky. 

The waning twilight soon shut them from 
our gaze, and at six o’clock we glided into 
the station at Cairo. How and why we ar- 
rived when we did is more than I can tell; 
however, the blind goddess stuck by us to 
the last, and my friend and I found our- 
selves at half-past six sitting down to a cap- 
ital dinner at one of the best hotels in Cairo 
—the Hotel de l’Orient, for which we had a 
billet-—while lots of our fellow-travelers 
were still en route. 

Many did not arrive till ten P. M., and 
others kept dropping in until next morning; 
some of them even had to wander about 
without anywhere to put their heads, every 
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place being full. We had a fight for the 
luggage, not with the railway porters—for 
the best of all reasons, that there are no 
such functionaries—but with the drivers 
and donkey“boys, and ultimately we walked 
to our hotel with our possessions on two 
donkeys, and a large retinue clamorous for 
baksheesh. The hotel was so full that 
they could not give us a room to sleep in, 
every place even to the floors of the saloon 
being allotted; but they promised one for 
the morrow, and a room near at hand could 
be secured in a private house if we liked to 
pay ten francs apiece for a bed—but of this 
more anon. We at once accepted the bar- 
gain, and took possession in the course of 
the evening. 

It was up a huge gateway, in a very nar- 
row and particularly noisy bazaar; but as 
there were mosquito-curtains, and it was 
tolerably clean, we thought ourselves very 
well-off. The landlady was a hideous old 
Frenchwoman, with a fat and rather be- 
dizened daughter. 

I spent some long days this week—this 
was a day and a half, and very glad I 
was to crawl under my curtains; but, though 
I defeated the machinations of the mosqui- 
tos to keep me awake, a band in the bazaar 
did murder sleep for a long time. Either 
exhausted nature or exhausted trumpeters at 
last allowed me a few precious moments, 
and it really did not seem as if I had had 
half an hour’s rest when a wretched drago- 
man stumbled into our room—at half-past 
four, 22nd November—to say the noble 
steeds were at the door, destined to bear us, 
under his guidance, to the Pyramids. 
There was nothing for it but to growl and 
go. 
The coldest part of the night comes, they 
say, just before dawn, and certainly there 
was no deviation from the rule on this par- 
ticular morning, for it was very cheerless. 
As we approached the Nile, a raw fog came 
rising off its waters into the narrow streets 
and lanes of the suburb which connects 
Cairo with the river. 

It was just getting into a gray twilight 
when we reached the river, which we had to 
cross in aboat. There wasaferry, apparent- 
ly, as there was an office where tolls were 
taken, and the usual scene which takes place 
when money passes between Egyptains 
occurred—a regular row, in which our 
dragoman, the toll-collector, and innumera- 
ble boatmen took part. How they settled it 


I cannot say, but I think the dragoman had 
the best of it; and, after some time, our- 
selves and our donkeys together with four It- 
alians and their steeds, were safely embark- 
ed in one of the ordinary large-decked boats 
of the river. 

With considerable noise we shoved off in- 
to the stream, and were in due time safely 
landed on the other side, the donkeys show- 
ing a decided preference for getting out of 
rather than into the boat. This was our 
first sight of the Nile, and although not, 
perhaps, altogether to its advantage, the 
gray light of the early morning gave it an 
appearance of vagueness and size which a 
later view dispelled. 

Before, however, we got fairly en route 
again, the first beams of the sun were be- 
ginning to disperse the gloom, bringing into 
light more distant points which had been 
hitherto undefinable, the building enclosing 
the Nilometer and the adjacent palace form- 
ing prominent objects in the landscape. 

After passing through a village and a 
grove of palms, we crossed the railway to 
Upper Egypt, and got into a capital new 
road, which the Viceroy had made to enable 
his guests to go to the Pyramids with more 
ease than the state of the country—astill 
partially covered by the receding inundation 
—would otherwise have allowed. There 
was, in fact, on the top of an embankment, 
some thirty feet wide, a regular road, with 
trees planted on either side, along which our 
donkeys went very cheerily, my quad, with 
two hundred pounds on his back, going 
quite at his ease. 

The distance from the river to the Pyra- 
mids is about five miles, over a flat, fertile 
country in which they form the principal 
feature. Without architectual beauty there 
is something very striking in their appear- 
ance, and when full in view they grow upon 
you till at their base you realize their grand- 
eur and immensity; looking up at them they 
are overwhelming, and though shorn of 
their earliest splendor (for originally they 
were cased with marble), there is something 
very imposing and grand in their simplicity. 
They seem the very personification of 
power; and, strange and mysterious like 
their unknown history, they impress the 
visitor with awe and wonder. How little, 
indeed, is known about them! They have 
stood for four thousand years, and may, if 
time lasts, stand as much longer, for no 
signs of decay are visible, except where 
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man’s curiosity has interfered with their 
original integrity. Who built them? What 
appliances had they for transporting and 
lifting such enormous masses? Where 
were the science and skill attained which 
gave such mechanical strength and accurate 
fitting? and, above all, for what purpose 
were they erected ? 

Such were one’s musing thoughts, and 
such have been the thoughts of thousands— 
perhaps millions—who have beheld them 
with even less knowledge than the scientific 
research of the last fifty years has brought 
to light. I could almost go with Piazzi 
Smyth, who assigns the Great Pyramid to 
Divine agency, although I can hardly follow 
him in his views as to its being a standard 
of weights and measures, though in his 
book he has very charmingly wrought out 
the theory. The astronomical part of his 
view is especially interesting. 

The inside of the Pyramid is as wonderful 
as the outside; the inclination of the pas- 
sages, the concealed but perfectly ventilated 
King’s Chamber, with the porphyry bath, 
or sarcophagus, if it may be so called; the 
wonderful finish of the masonry; the secur- 
ity of access—all instance some great pur- 
pose, and the mind is lost in conjecture as 
to what it may have been. One thing alone 
seems clear: whatever that purpose was, it 
fulfills it still; perhaps—although it may be 
presumptuous to say so in an age like this— 
only to be known in that day “ when all 
secrets shall be revealed.” 

Any lengthened description of the Pyra- 
mids, and of the temples below the level of 
their base which have been excavated in 
late years, is as much beyond me as it is un- 
necessary, there being many standard works 
in which they have been described and fully 
discussed. 

I must not omit to mention the Sphinx. 
I was really very much struck with it; and 
it seemed to me a fitting accompaniment to 
the place, couching at the feet as a guard to 
its wondrous companions; but I could not by 
any means realize the glowing descriptions 
that had been written about the sublime re- 

. pose and mysterious beauty of the face. 

It wants, I suppose, a more poetical im- 
agination than I possess, and I was very much 
inclined to laugh, remembering what I had 
read, and contrasting it with what I saw. 

It was past ten o’clock when my friend 
and I sat down to make our breakfast, under 
the shade of one of the angular sides of the 


Great Pyramid, and we agreed that we had 
been well repaid for our early ride. 

If we could only have got rid of the 
Arabs, we should have been happy; but these 
vagabonds destroy one’s pleasure. From 
the time of a traveler’s arrival until his de- 
parture, there is one incessant round of 
quarreling and attempt at extortion. Not 
content with the authorized plunder through 
their sheik, their whole object is by worry- 
ing, or bullying, to get an additional pay- 
ment as baksheesh to themselves individually. 

Our dragoman wisely advised us to leave 
our money at home, and stipulated that we 
should make no payments except through 
him, and by this arrangement, and firmness 
of bearing (with some help perhaps from the 
sight of a stout ash stick I usually carry), we 
at last got rid of them, the appearance of 
some fresh victims, who arrived as we were 
preparing to mount, accelerating their de- 
parture. 

If Ismail would only exterminate these 
Ishmaelites, as his grandfather did the 
Mamlooks, I do not think anyone would ob- 
ject. 

The route affords a very good idea of the 
cultivated country of Lower Egypt, and of 
the importance and wonderful effect of the 
inundation of the Nile. Canals and water- 
courses crossed in every direction, and 
wherever the waters had receded sufficient- 
ly to give a footing, fellaheen were to be 


seen splashing through the soft alluvial soil, 


sowing seed broadcast. 

The deposit looks like rich black mud, 
and wherever it covers the sand a boglike 
earth is formed, resembling the stuff we put 
into garden-beds for azaleas and rhododen- 
drons. Cotton and sugar-cane, with maize 
and Indian corn, seemed to be the principal 
creps in cultivation, while the quantity of 
date-palms told of the land of the Arab and 
the Desert. We re-crossed the river much 
as we crossed, except in having to pole up a 
long way against the current, to enable us to 
fetch our landing on the other side. Some 
little difficulty about the entree, and the wish 
to get back pretty early, prevented our visit- 
ing the Nileometer. 

They say it is now just as Herodotus de- 
scribed it, but (though three thousand years 
is a respectable antiquity) it is a juvenile 
compared to the Pyramids of Ghizeh. We 
were very glad to get to the hotel about one, 
but too tired to go to the races held in the 
afternoon at the Abassieh. 
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The Viceroy and his guests were there, 
but it was a very tame affair; a feeble copy 
of a French meeting, which is not saying 
much for it. The only fun was a drome- 
dary-race, and that, as the pace was only 
about six miles an hour, was not very excit- 
ing. A far more animating scene took 
place when my friend went to remove his 
traps to the hotel from our lodging, mine 
having come quietly beforehand. The ques- 
tion of payment for our night’s lodging was 
not raised until his were removed. The old 
Frenchwoman demanded five pounds in- 
stead of a napoleon, and, assisted by the 
stout daughter, tried to impound the port- 
manteaus. 

At last, after a pitched battle, my friend, 
assisted by the dragoman (who had hovered 
on the skirts of the fight), issued triumphant 
with bag and baggage, leaving the old lady 
on the floor, and the young one shouting for 
the police. He had, indeed, some fear of 
the cadi; but the landlord of the hotel, who 
made the bargain, went in and settled it. 

The evening was spent in rambling about 
the bazaars, brilliant with illuminations, 
and with an hour at the opera, to which the 
Khedive and his guests went in state. It 
was a very elegant and commodious house, 
said to have cost $400,000, and there was a 
tolerable opera and a very good ballet. I 
did not stay long, for after forty-three hours 
of excitement, out of which three only had 
been spent in bed, I felt the want of rest, 
and enjoyed my capital bed and very com- 
fortable apartment at the Hotel de lOrient, 
in which I was now located. 

I remained for three days longer at Cairo, 
and saw all the usual sights—Joseph’s Well, 
the tombs of the Khalifs, the Museum at 
Boulak, the Great Mosque, the scene of the 


quaint, thoroughly Eastern bazaars, and the 
magnificent view from the Imambarrah, 
where I went every afternoon to see the sun 
set. 

I hoped to have accomplished a visit to 
the ancient Heliopolis, the Ruins of Mem- 
phis, and the Pyramids of Sakarah, but from 
the state of the country, was unable to ac- 
complish it, the roads being generally broken 
up by the inundation. From the citadel 
one could see how generally this affects the 
country. 

The view was, indeed, exceedingly inter- 
esting. In one unbroken sweep for three 
parts of the circle you see a highly cultivat- 
ed country intersected in every direction 
with canals, the Nile flowing in a grand 
volume across it; the city itself, with its 
picturesque mosques and countless minarets, 
forming an inside ring, as it were, of which 
your standpoint is the centre. In the dis- 
tance beyond the Nile loomed up the gigan- 
tic forms of the Pyramids, and as far as the 
eye could reach in the middle distance were 
the smaller and more numerous Pyramids 
of Sakarah. Behind you the panorama was 
closed by a range of sand-hills, bringing the 
Desert up to the very gates of Cairo. 

The most beautiful effect, however, waa 
that of the setting sun, throwing its slanting 
beams on the towers and minarets of the 
city, lighting up the scene with a rosy glow, 
and the extraordinary appearance given by 
it to the Pyramids themselves. 

As the sun set, its edge almost touched 
the Great Pyramids, and the change from 
the flood of crimson light in which they 
glowed, showing each line and angle with 
wonderful accuracy, to a black sombre mass, 
as the sun sank below the horizon, was 
very striking. 


THE DAUGHTER. 


BY J. B. 8. 


Y little daughter grows apace ; 

M Her dolls are now quite out of date; 
It seems that I must take their place. 

We have become such friends of late, 

We might be ministers of state 
Discussing projects of great peril, 

Such strange new x 
The beauty of my little girl. 


How tall she grows! What subtle grace 
Doth every movement ite ; 
With garments gathered for the race 


She stands, a dess slim and straight. 
Young when she was eight — 
the myrtle-bloom and 


I doubt if she could more than mate 
The beauty of my little girl. 


The baby passes from her face, 
Leaving the lines more delicate, 
Till in her features I can trace 
Her mother’s smile, serene, sedate. 
’Tis something at the hands of fate 
To watch the onward years unfurl 
Each line which to consecrate 
The beauty of my little girl. 
Envoy. 


Lord, hear me, as in prayer I wait. 
Thou givest all; Thou my pearl; 


And when Thou countest at pt 
Thy jewels, count my little gir 
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BLANCHE BERESFORD’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY ANASTASIA DEVERAUX. 


‘¢ & RE we near Marston Station now?” 

I asked very timidly of my opposite 
companion, with whom a few civilities had 
been exchanged during a somewhat long 
railway-journey, performed in a second-class 


carriage. 

‘¢ We shall be there almost directly,” she 
answered, briskly. ‘‘ You are glad, I dare 
say, for it has been a tiring day for you.” 

** Yes,” I replied, doubtfully, feeling in- 
wardly a sensation little akin to gladness; 
for, though I was going home in one sense 
of the word, having no other place to call by 
that name, I had never been to Marston 
before. I was going as a stranger tc accept 
a shelter from relatives I had never seen, 
going with dread and uncertainty too; for, 
though my Aunt Vereker’s letter had con- 
tained the promise of a welcome, how could 
I be sure that she really meantit? How 
could I divine whether my cousins would 
not regard me in the light of an intruder 
and interloper as well? But I had no 
choice in the matter. All had been hurried- 
ly settled and arranged, almost before I had 
realized that I was to leave my old home 
and go out amongst new friends and strange 
faces. 

It had not frightened me so much at first, 
simply because I was just then so over- 
whelmed with grief at the loss of my 
mother that nothing seemed to affect me. 
I let my friends do what they liked, and de- 
cide as they thought best; so it had been 
agreed to accept Aunt Vereker’s offer; and, 
in accordance with her directions, i had 
left Aberystwith by an early train, and was 
now about to arrive at Marston Station—my 
destination—where some one, Aunt Vereker 
had said, would be sure to meet me. 

I knew that the Verekers were rich—at 
least, rich in comparison with what we had 
ever been; and, as my means were in future 
to be of the most modest description, I had 
traveled in a way that would probably shock 
them if they chanced to see me alight. But 
that could not be helped. I knew I was 
right. Very likely none of them would be 
at the station; at all events, there was not 
much time for deliberation; even then the 
train was slackening speed. I was gathering 


up my few belongings, and preparing very 
tremblingly for the ordeal. 

A long, low platform, a narrow strip of 
garden—cared for with evident pride, for it 
was blazing with scarlet geraniums and gay 
flaunting hollyhocks—and a pretty archway 
of hops spanning a white-painted gate, be- 
yond which was a wide expanse of gravel; 
standing on it, a few paces off, a pony-car- 
riage, in which a lady was seated. All 
passed quickly before me, as I nodded a very 
choking farewell to my traveling compan- 
ion. Then, with her assistance, I deposited 
my things upon the ground. 

I had jumped out very quickly, not paus- 
ing to glance either to the right or to the 
left, when suddenly a voice behind me said 
something which in my nervousness I could 
not quite catch; but, looking up, I found 
myself facing a gentleman who, concluding 
who I was, introduced himself as my cousin, 
John Vereker. He was dressed in a rough 


gray shooting-suit, with a wide-awake hat, . 


which he raised slightly when he first ad- 
dressed me. 

‘* Lina is here, too,”’ he said. ‘* We drove 
over together; and the cart has been sent 
for your boxes.”’ 

‘* Thank you,” I answered; “‘ but I have 
only one small box and what you see.”’ 

** All right,’’ said my Cousin John, though 
how he came to be my cousin was a mystery 
which was still to be explained; for I had 
never heard that Aunt Vereker had a son. 
I had always imagined that her family con- 
sisted of daughters only. 

He possessed himself quietly of my small 
property, and, leading the way, conducted 
me through the gateway to the pony-car- 
riage wherein Lina sat, gazing towards us 
with evident curiosity as we approached. 
She welcomed me kindly, and then pro- 
ceeded to ask if I would mind sitting behind 
in the seat usually occupied by the groom, 
as she wished to drive home. 

‘* And John won’t let me,” she said, with 
a pretty, plaintive gesture, ‘‘ unless he sits 
beside me. He is such a tiresome old 
plague; aren’t you, John?” 

Nonsense, Lina,’ replied John, ‘I 
mean to sit here,’ poimting to the back 
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seat. ‘I can guide the reins just as well, if 
you get frightened.” 

So I got in obediently, and seated myself 
by Lina’s side. She kept up a running fire 
of small talk all the way home, varied only 
by one or two nervous exclamations when 


_ the ponies seemed disposed to get beyond 


her control. When had I started? Was I 
very tired? Didn’t I think the heat ter- 
rific? And wasn’t I afraid to take such a 
long journey alone ? 

“OQ John,” suddenly stopping her con- 
versation with me, during which my replies 
had not been of the least consequence to her, 
“here is Mr. Haughton coming! Hadn’t 
we better speak to him? He is sure to 
have made a call on us, and he will have 
been so dreadfully disappointed. Do stop, 
John.” 

Walking very leisurely up the road, ac- 
companied by several dogs, was a gentleman 
who I of course concluded was Mr. Haugh- 
ton. He was tall and very fair, with an 
almost white moustache and an extremely 
handsome sunburnt face. The features 
were faultless, excepting only the chin, 
which, sloping upwards, gave a look of in- 
decision and weakness, which in my opinion 
detracted not a little from his good looks. 
However, he was very gentlemanlike, and 
greeted Lina most cordially, as well as my 
Cousin John. 

Neither of them thought of introducing 
me, so I sat quietly by, half amused, half 
amazed at Lina’s incessant chattering, and 
her evident. desire to impress Mr. Haughton 
favorably. It struck me, however, that the 
latter appeared hardly grateful enough to 
her. His manner was a mixture of indiffer- 
ence and politeness; and after the first few 
sentences had been spoken, he made a de- 
cided movement to depart, which Lina 
apparently did not notice. She rattled on 
most vigorously, until reminded by her 
brother that we ought to hasten homewards 
on my account. So with afew last words, 
which were rather lengthy ones, we started 
off once more on through a most pictur- 
esque little village, then down a broad road 
bordered on either side by magnificent elm 
trees, until we came to an iron gateway 
with a cosey lodge, one mass of blooming 
jessamine, roses, and honeysuckle, with 
bright lattice-paned windows and brilliant 
flower-beds facing them. 

‘How pretty!” burst from my lips. 
‘* How lovely! Oh, it is like a picture!” I 


exclaimed involuntarily, as we drove up the 
short approach and came within view of the 
house. 

It stood on a slight eminence, surrounded 
by grand old trees. Not far off was a minia- 
ture lake, in the still waters of which we 
could see the reflection of the sky and the 
leafy branches. The house itself was a 
long, low, irregular building, with charming 
French windows opening out upon a lawn 
of exquisite smoothness and beauty. I was 
half ashamed of my outspoken admiration, 
particularly as Lina took no notice. How- 
ever, in another few seconds we drew up 
before the doorway. The reins were thrown 
by Lina to a groom, who promptly appeared; 
Cousin John helped me to get out, and 
under his escort I was presently ushered 
into Aunt Vereker’s presence. 

I had expected to see someone very cold 
and formal—I had fancied she was so from 
her letters; but instead, I found a youthful- 
looking person, dressed in most elaborate 
black—it could scarcely be called mourning 
—with a tiny little tulle trifle perched most 
coquettishly on the side of her head, which 
thick plaits of chestnut hair also adorned. 
Far from being cold and formal, she was 
cordial and kindly to a degree; she repeated 
all Lina’s inquiries, and was equally accom- 
modating as to my answers. But, although 
outwardly there was nething left for me to 
desire, so far as words went, something, I 
could not explain what, chilled me towards 
Aunt Vereker. 

My relatives were, in fact, a puzzle to me; 
but by degrees all was explained. I could 
not make out how by any means Mr. John 
Vereker could be Aunt Vereker’s son, nor, 
indeed, how so young a person as at first 
glance she looked could even be Lina’s 
mother, or the mother of the three other 
girls, Beatrice, Mary and Emily, who came 
trooping in shortly to be introduced to me. 

Aunt Vereker had been a widow for about 
five years, and since then had lived at the 
Grange, which belonged to Mr. John Ve- 
reker, who was only her step-son, having 
been a well-grown boy of fifteen when his 
father fell in love with and married her. 
Perhaps it was out of love for her, perhaps 
it was from some innate conviction of her 
incapability and shallowness, perhaps from 
his entire confidence in his son; no one 
knew; but the late Mr. Vereker had left 
his widow to the care of his son, and trusted 
to him to supplement, as far as he consid- 
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ered needful, a very moderate settlement, 
which was all he had made upon his wife. 

Jobn Vereker was a rich man, and, what 
was still more to the point in my aunt’s 
opinion, a very generous one. She consid- 
ered she had been very badly treated by her 
husband, and there were times when she 
rather murmured because her step-son did 
not secure to her the allowance he gave. 
However, those sentiments were never 
uttered in his presence; it was only behind 
his back that John Vereker was at times 
accused of being ‘‘ mean,’ “stingy,” and 
“miserly.” The girls were each to have 
three thousand pounds—‘‘a beggarly pit- 
tance,””? Aunt Vereker said, but if John did 
his duty they would have a great deal more. 

By degrees I understood it all, and also 
came to see that Aunt Vereker’s youthful 
appearance was not always so surprising. 
Sometimes she looked quite old and hag- 
gard; at others, the amiable, smiling ex- 
pression she usually wore would give place 
to a captious, discontented one. 

Lina was her favorite; and Lina’s pros- 
pects of a matrimonial settlement were just 
then beginning to occupy her mind. Mr. 
Haughton was the individual upon whom 
their hopes were resting; and as I came to 
know my aunt better, I trusted most sin- 
cerely, for the sake of the general peace, 
that he might not disappoint them. 

He was a frequent visitor at the Grange; 
in fact, hardly a day passed without our 
seeing something of him; but as his place 
was within an easy distance, and he had 
nothing at home to enliven him, I some- 
times wondered whether it was for his own 
or Lina’s sake that we were so often fav- 
ored with his company. I had been at the 
Grange a little over a month, and had 
become day by day more convinced of one 
thing, namely: that neither Aunt Vereker 
nor Lina regarded me with friendly eyes. 
Perhaps I was too near Lina’s age—I was 
just nineteen; perhaps they felt I was a 
restraint and burden. I could not tell what 
it was. Of Mr. John Vereker I saw very 
little; and my three younger cousins, being 
still in the schoolroom, were seldom avail- 
able as companions; so I found myself soli- 
tary in the midst of them all, an intruder 
and an interloper—just what I had feared 
when I was hurrying towards Marston, on 
the first day of my arrival. 

I had one pleasure, however, which none 
of them grudged me, and of which I could 


avail myself as often as I desired. Soon 
after I came to Marston the organist of the 
village chapel was suddenly taken ill; no 
one was able or willing to undertake the 
duties he could not for a time perform, and 
for the first Sunday the service was con- 
ducted without music of any kind. 


** Aunt Vereker,’’ I said, that same eve- 


ning, ‘‘do you think Mr. Harleigh would 
let me play for him?” 

You!” repeated Aunt Vereker. ‘‘ Play 
in church! Oh, no; it would never do!” 

**T used to do so at home sometimes,” I 
answered, ‘“‘when I didn’t sing in the 
choir.” 

**T don’t like the idéa of your performing 
here in public,”’ replied Aunt Vereker, se- 
verely. ‘‘I should never dream of allowing 
Lina to do such a thing.’’ 

**But Lina couldn’t,” put in Beatrice, 
with naive sincerity. 

**Couldn’t she?” laughed Lina, who at 
that moment appeared, with Mr. Haughton 
behind her, at the drawing-room window. 
** Pray what can I not do?” 

‘* Play the organ in church. Blanche has 
been asking mamma if she may.” 

“Are you musical, Miss Beresford ?’’ 
asked Mr. Haughton, addressing me. 

‘*T am very fond of music, if that means 
being musical,’’ I answered, with a guilty 
consciousness that Aunt Vereker was eye- 
ing me severely. 


‘* Will you play something now?’ con-. 


tinued Mr. Haughton. ‘Do ask your cou- 
sin,’ appealing to Lina, who seconded his 
request so warmly that I was obliged to 
accede. 

Hardly had I played a few chords when 
Aunt Vereker, interrupting me, begged that 
we would all recollect what day it was— 
Sunday—and if I must play, she must beg 
me to play only chants. However, Lina 
and Mr. Haughton drew near the piano, at 
which I had seated myself, and soon a 
chorus of voices, shrillest among them Aunt 
Vereker’s own, sounded through the pretty 
dining-room. 

But music at the Grange was not like the 
music I reveled in when, armed with Aunt 
Vereker’s rather unwillingly accorded con- 
sent, I undertook the organist’s post, and 
practiced for it in the long summer after- 
noons. It was a lovely little chapel, built 
partly by Uncle Vereker, and fully finished 
at Mr. John Vereker’s expense. Many an 
hour I spent in it, many a sad thought and 


fancy I embodied in the grand tones which 
rolled forth under my fingers. When I was 
saddest, when things felt strangest and 
most desolate. I used to take the key of the 
chapel, and, tying on my hat, run down the 
shrubbery walk, and, crossing the broad 
elm-bordered road, enter the still little 
edifice, and in pleasures of harmony forget 
as far as I could the realities of life. 

One rather drizzling day I had set forth to 
have some practice, and had just reached 
the gateway leading to the chapel, when I 
saw Mr. Haughton coming towards me. It 
was impossible to pretend that I had not ob- 
served him; I must make some civil remark; 
80 I waited quietly until he came up, fancy- 
ing that he would go on to the Grange, 
where I knew he was already expected. 

As yet he had not done his duty regarding 
Lina; she was still hoping daily for a dec- 
laration, the very tardiness of which might 
have sufficed to convince her that it would 
never come. I pitied Lina from my heart, 
What could be more wearing or more 
degrading than a perpetual effort to bring 
an unwilling suitor to the point, or more 
distracting than Aunt Vereker’s transparent 
little schemes to throw them together and to 
give him every possible facility for asking 
the question that was to make poor Lina 
happy ? 

** Did he say nothing to-day, Lina,’’ Aunt 
Vereker would ask—“ nothing tangible?” 

“No, nothing. What do you mean?”’ 
Lina would answer, angry, indignant, and 
disappointed. 

Mr. Haughton’s silence, though very ex- 
asperating, did not suffice to damp my 
aunt’s welcome to him. He was at liberty 
to come to the Grange at all times, and, when 
there, was treated with all the honor due to 
a future most unexceptionable son-in- 
law. I have described him as a handsome 
man. In features he certainly was, and his 
general appearance was most gentlemanlike; 
but, when he stood side by side with my 
Consin John Vereker, the contrast between 
the two ought, I thought, to have been 
sufficient to cure Lina of her preference. 
For there was nothing manly about Eustace 
Haughton, no intellect in the pale blue 
eyes, no strength in the narrow white 
hands, with their long, nerveless-looking 
fingers; whilst Mr. Vereker, with his almost 
plain face, gray-streaked hair, and shabby 
shooting-coat, had an air of quiet decision, 
an indescribable something which at once 
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proclaimed him to be, what I felt from the 
first he was, a brave, honest, honorable 
gentleman. I could have fancied it possible 
to face any great danger quietly with John 
Vereker by my side. 

Before I had been long at the Grange, I 
knew that I had seen the one person in the 
world with whom life for me would be al- 
most cloudless; but what folly it was to 
think of such a thing! How I tried to 
reason myself out of it one moment; the 
next, how closely I clasped the sweet secret 
—the secret that would be buried with me! 
For I loved John Vereker—I, Blanche 
Beresford, aged nineteen, possessed of the 
magnificent fortune of about fifty pounds a 
year, with nothing to recommend me except 
perhaps my voice. And I could sing; even 
Aunt Vereker said one night that she could 
not listen quite unmoved when Blanche 
sang, for she had tears in her voice. 

I wondered what he thought. But he 
seldom spoke to me. Sometimes, when he 
seemed inclined to do so, I grew so nervous 
that my answers simply repelled him. I 
knew it; and writhed to think how utterly 
foolish and unnatural I must appear. I had 
the presumption to love him. Well, no one 
knew it, and time might cure me, perhaps. 
Besides, I should not long remain at the 
Grange; Aunt Vereker did not wish it. I 
could perceive that more from her manner 
than anything she ever said; instinctively I 
was aware that the welcome of which I had 
been doubtful from the first had ceased to 
exist, and that toleration only was accorded 
to me by my cousins as well as herself. No 
suspicion of what had caused the growing 
coolness had ever flashed across me, never 
distantly did I dream of the possibility of 
my having interfered with Lina’s prospects, 
until this drizzling afternoon, when, hurry- 
ing to the chapel, I chanced to encounter 
Mr. Haughton. 

‘¢ Miss Beresford,” he said, when the first 
greetings had been exchanged, ‘‘ won’t you 
give me a great pleasure? Won’t you let 
me hear you sing something? I know that 


‘you are going to practice. Won’t you let 


me listen ? 
‘* If you like,’’ I answered, without any 
hesitation. ‘‘ Old Tufton comes to blow the 


organ for me, so I must go to the cottage 
first.’’ 


**Couldn’t I do instead?” asked Mr. 
Haughton. ‘Suppose you engage me, and 


dismiss old Tufton ? ” 
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“You would not be satisfied with old 
Tufton’s wages,” I replied. ‘‘He is very 
modest in his demands.”’ 

me,’’ answered my companion. “I 
am sure you know,”’ he added more serious- 
ly, ‘“‘ what a pleasure it would be to me—you 
ought to know.”’ 

*¢T don’t see that at all,’ said I, somewhat 
alarmed at the turn the conversation was 
taking. ‘I don’t think Tufton is in; the 
door is not generally shut.” 

Tufton proved to be out; so there was no- 
thing for it but to agree to accept Mr. 
Haughton’s good offices, or to give up my 
practice. I hesitated for a few seconds, 
and then resolved upon the latter course. 

‘¢T sha’n’t practice to-day,” I said, as we 
retraced our steps towards the chapel. | 

urged Mr. Haughton; ‘“‘do, Miss 
Beresford. I should like to hear you play! ” 

‘‘You hear me every Sunday,” I said, 
smiling. 

‘¢' Yes, I know that; but then you are play- 
ing for everybody’s benefit. I should like 
you to play for my mine only. Oh, Miss 
Beresford,” he continued, with some 
vehemence, ‘if you only knew ”—— 

“T don’t want to know,” I interrupted 
desperately—‘‘I don’t want to know any- 
thing.” 

Whatever he might have intended to say 
was checked, not so much by my entreaties 
as by the sudden and timely appearance of 
my two cousins, John Vereker and Lina, 
who just then turned down the pathway 
leading to where we were. 

Nice behavior! Nice conduct! Such a 
cunning piece of deception had never before 
come under her eyes; but she knew me 
now—that was one comfort—knew me 
thoroughly. So Aunt Vereker informed 
me, when, after a protracted interview with 
Lina, she came into my room to confront 
me with my crime. 

‘‘] don’t know what you mean, aunt,” I 
said. ‘I really do not understand what I 
have done.” 

‘¢ Done! ” echoed Aunt Vereker. ‘‘ Done! 
Why, your own conscience might tell you! 
You have deprived poor Lina of all she 
cares for in the world; you have lured Eus- 
tace Haughton away from her, just when he 
was on the verge of a proposal, by your 
quiet, sneaking ways.” 

“J—Jured—Mr. Haughton! Oh, aunt! 
how can you say such athing? I met him 
to-day by the purest accident.” 
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‘**T am sure you did—an accident of daily 
occurrence,” replied Aunt Vereker. ‘Very 
accidental, no doubt! I suppose that is 
equally accidental;”’ and she threw down a 
letter addressed to me in an unknown hand. 

I gazed at it for a moment, instinctively 
guessing that it came from Mr. Haughton, 
and dreading to open it from very ignorance 
of its contents. Aunt Vereker paused in 
her reproaches, evidently hoping that I 
would peruse my letter; but I quietly con- 
signed it to my pocket, saying:— 

‘*T should say it was quite accidental; for 
I do not recognize the handwriting.” 

‘* Little serpent!” cried my aunt, as she 
turned to leave the room. ‘I wish you had 
never darkened my doors! ”’ 

She closed the door behind her with a loud 
bang, leaving me to my own far from pleas- 
ant reflections. What an unfortunate thing 
it had been for me to meet Mr. Haughton 
at all—how still more unlucky that just at 
that juncture John and Lina should. have 


met us! I had hardly dared to glance at 


Lina’s flushed, angry face; but I had stolen a 
swift glance at my Cousin John, whose ex- 
pression baffled me. 

How he must despise me if he thought I 
had laid myself out to entrap such a man as 
Mr. Haughton—I who had never given him 
a thought, far less dreamt of his preference! 
Yet there was his letter—for sure enough it 
came from him—hurried, but earnest in its 
entreaties to me to accept what he now 
offered—himself. He feared he had offend- 
ed me; if he had, I must forgive him; and, 
if I could not give him my love all at once, 
he begged me not lightly to reject his, but 
give him the chance of winning mine. 

Never was proposal so unwarranted, 
never had one been so unwelcome. I sat 
quiet and speechless after perusing it, until 
roused by hearing the dressing-bell ring, 
which warned me that in half an hour I 
must meet them all at dinner. 

Where had the letter been written? It 
was headed ‘“‘ Brampton Thorpe,’? which 
was his own place; so I concluded that he 
had returned home, written it directly, and 
despatched it by a special messenger. Little 
did I dream that he had entrusted it to no 
other hands than those of my cousin John, 
who had undertaken to see that it was 
promptly delivered to me. My ignorance 
saved me from what really would have been 
the sharpest sting in the whole transaction. 
Thad no time to answer it before dinner, at 
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all events. Not that it would have taken 
me long to do so, for I had no need to hesi- 
tate as to my reply. All that I could do 
was to thrust the unwelcome missive into 
my pocket and descend to the drawing-room, 
where I knew that an array of grave faces 
awaited me. 

Lina, tear-stained and indignant, was 
the first that greeted me; behind her was 
my aunt, vigorously fanning herself; whilst 
my Cousin John was apparently buried in 
the study of the Times. 

I approached them tremulously enough, 
and presently summoned up courage to ad- 
dress to Lina a rather unintelligible re- 
mark as to having feared that I was late for 
dinner, my watch being slow. 

‘Oh, you are in excellent time! ”’ respon- 
ded my aunt, who took the remark as ad- 
dressed to herself. ‘‘ We should have had 
to excuse you if you had been late.” 

A slight sob from Lina, and a rustle of the 
Times, followed by the announcement of 
dinner, saved my having to reply. But 
what a dinner it was! The only voice was 
my Cousin John’s, who strove, vainly 
enough, to bring forward topics which might 
be generally and safely discussed. Once or 
twice he addressed me in a manner so point- 


_ edly kind that I could have broken down 


there and then, and sobbed my precious 
secret out at his feet, utterly regardless of 
Aunt Vereker’s or Lina’s presence, both of 
whom sat in silent wrath, glancing towards 
me with unmistakable contempt and ab- 
horrence. 

Well, it would soon be over; for I could 
not stay long at the Grange. Very soon I 
should be gone; but whither? That was a 
question hard, indeed, to answer—a problem 
beyond my solving. I was very young. I 
knew nothing of the ways of the world. I 
had no idea how far my own small means 
were capable of maintaining me. I was not 
sufficiently accomplished to be a governess; 
and, without having one shade of conceit- 
about me, I knew I was too good-looking to 
pass through life in the obscurity which I 
began to desire for myself. I had only to 
look at my own reflection in the glass to 
know that nature had not been unkind to 
me as regarded fairness. In fact, the words 
of my old nurse Martha just then were re- 
called to me—‘ Miss Blanche’s face will be 
her fortune.”” I remember so well the night 
she said it, years before, when she was 
brushing out my long thick auburn hair; 
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and I could see my mother’s smile, half sad, 
half satisfied, and I could recall my own 
laughing protest against Martha’s well- 
meant foolishness. 

How strange it was to think that the grave 
had closed over both my mother and Mar- 
tha; that I, who had once been such a cher- 
ished child, the centre of a household, 
should now be an intruder upon rich rela- 
tives, an unwelcome guest; that love should 
be offered to me that I could never care for, 
and the love I craved be impossible, and 
denied me! 

The vista before me was cold and chill 
and hopeless. A few lines of refusal hav- 
ing been duly despatched to Mr. Haughton, 
I sat in my own room reflecting on my fu- 
ture. Many were the projects I revolved 
ere I slept. These the morning sun dis- 
pelled, for they had not been of the wisest. 
However, with some trepidation I sought 
out Aunt Vereker, and told her, as simply 
as I could, how grieved and sorry I was, but 
how utterly unexpected Mr. Haughton’s 
proposal had been. 

‘* Not unwelcome, if unexpected,” re- 
sponded my aunt. ‘* But I wish to tell you 
frankly that I think your behavior has been 
simply abominable. Not that you probably 
will care for what I may say or think—as 
Mrs. Haughton you will be in a position to 
do without my good opinion—but I just 
wish to express it now to you, and to tell 
you at the same time how bitterly I regret 
having allowed you to come here at all.”’ 

That I can quite believe,’ I answered, 
with some bitterness. ‘‘ But you are in 
error if you think I am likely to become 
Mrs. Haughton.” 

‘¢ You are not going to impose further up- 
on me, Blanche. Don’t imagine that I be- 
lieve you intend to refuse such an offer.” 

T have refused it,’? I replied laconically. 

have refused exclaimed my 
aunt. ‘ Well, you are the best judge of 
your own actions; but may I ask, if it is true 
that you have refused Mr. Haughton, what 
was your object in detaching him from 
Lina?” 

never detached him,” I answered in- 
dignantly; ‘‘ I never dreamt of his daring to 
propose to me!” 

‘‘ Daring to propose! Really, Blanche. I 
wonder if you have any idea of your own 
position? By birth you may be entitled to 
marry a gentleman; but, considering your 
penniless 
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‘“*T have fifty pounds a year, aunt,” I said, 
‘*and I mean to live upen that. Iam very 
sorry that I have so innocently distressed 
Lina; but I shall go away to-day—to-morrow 
—as soon as you like; and Mr. Haughton 
will do me the justice to tell you that it was 
no fault of mine.” 

* As if I would discuss it with him,” ut- 
tered Aunt Vereker; “‘ and as if I could, in 
decency, allow you to go away! No, no; 
you must remain where you are until I can 
see you properly bestowed elsewhere; but, 
recollect, here you have brought nothing 
but unhappiness, and in this house your 
presence can never be welcome. I am only 
giving you an idea of what every one, from 
your Cousin John downwards, thinks and 
feels in consequence of your conduct.” 

This was a final blow for me. A wild 
sense of injustice, the cruelty ofall, surged 
through me. Involuntarily I started up, 
and then sat down, faint and trembling, 
speechless with impotent wrath, shame, and 
sorrow. 

“Please do not attempt any heroics. 
Blanche; I am not a person to be impressed 
by any exhibition of the kind”; and Aunt 
Vereker got up, and, with a sneering glance 
towards me, left the room. 

So pass on, first days, then weeks, then 
months, at the Grange, drearily and mourn- 
fully; for I had no choice but to remain. 
No other door was open to receive me, and 
until I was of age, at least, Aunt Vereker 
said I should not disgrace the family by do- 
ing what I had resolved upon—earning my 
bread. 

Mr. Haughton came no more to see us, 
and my Cousin John departed to spend 
first, a couple of months at his shooting 
quarters in Scotland, and afterwards, I 
gathered from what I heard, he went about 
paying visits. At all events, the Grange 
was not to see him until Christmas. How 
I longed for Christmas to come, and how I 
listened for any chance scrap of information 
touching the movements of my cousin! 

One very dull, rainy morning in Decem- 
ber there came a letter from him to Aunt 
Vereker, headed from Grimsby Castle. Lord 
Vandeleur had pressed him to remain for 
another week, so he would not appear at 
the Grange until the twenty-fourth—Christ- 
mas Eve. 

‘*There must be some special attraction 
at Grimsby,” suggested Lina. ‘“ Isn’t Miss 
Vandeleur a great beauty?” 


*] believe she is,” returned Aunt Vere- 
ker; ‘‘ but John isn’t a marrying man, happi- 
ly for us. He has often said he would never 

” 

‘¢ That’s the very reason he will,” replied 
Lina, petulantly. ‘A nice thing for us to 
have to bundle out of this house and go off 
to some poky hole!” 

* Don’t disttess yourself, Lina,” said my 
aunt. ‘John isn’t attractive enough to 
please the Honorable Miss Vandeleur. She 
expects to marry nothing under a duke.” 

*“*T hope she won’t be disappointed,’’ 
sighed Lina; “but I agree with you, 
mamma,” more brightly; “John isn’t a 
beauty.” 

Where were their eyes; or was it the 
glamour of love in my own that made me 
think the non-attractive John the embodi- 
ment of all that was good and perfect ? 
Their disparaging remarks were a comfort 
to me in one way; for, in my worship of 
him, I thought everyone else who came un- 
der his influence must be similarly affected. 

It was late when he arrived, looking 
browner and more stalwart than ever, and 
just as quiet, grave, and nice as he had been 
since I first saw him. 1 was very nervous 
when he advanced to shake hands with me. 
Perhaps my state of mind accounted for the 
sudden pallor which must have overspread 
my face, for my Cousin John said kindly:— 

‘¢ Blanche is not well, surely?” 

“Oh, yes, I am—quite well!’ I said, 
quickly. 

‘*What is the matter?” asked Aunt 
Vereker, sharply, turning towards me just 
in time to see a burning blush covering my 
face. ‘I see no signs of illness. 

** Don’t you?’ I heard Cousin John say; 
and then the lights began to flicker strange- 
ly, and vague noises like the rushing of 
many waters sounded in my ears. I made a 
wild stumble forwards, and then, failing to 
reach a friendly chair, was conscious of 
sinking downwards, downwards into dark- 
ness, and presently revived to find that I 
was being borne up-stairs in a pair of strong 
arms; and I recognized, bending over me as 
he laid me down, the face of my Cousin 
John. 

‘¢ She is better now,” he said softly. ‘ It 
was a fainting fit, I suppose. Has it hap- 
pened before?” 

‘* Never,”’ answered a voice which I knew 
was Aunt Vereker’s; and then Cousin John 
went quickly out of the room, leaving me, 
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with a bitter sense of humiliation and shame, 
to recover. 

What would they all think of me? I 
could fancy Aunt Vereker’s setting my ill- 
ness down to heroics, and a desire to attract; 
I could imagine Cousin John himself being 
once more and forever “disgusted,” and 
Lina’s innumerable suppositions as to what 
had caused the seizure. 1 lay there all 
the evening alone. Only once Beatrice 
came up, to see if I would have some tea, as 
I had missed dinner altogether. 

No, I would have nothing—nothing at all; 
I was glad to be a martyr, as some sort of 
self-punishment for my weakness. And I 
had a dim hope my refusal might be made 
known to Cousin John. 

It was a wretched feeling, I own; I should 
really have enjoyed a cup of tea immensely; 
still more should I have liked to be down- 
stairs, instead of spending my Christmas 
Eve in such a miserable fashion. At last 
kind nature’s sweet restorer closed my tired 
eyelids and banished my dreary thoughts; 
and, when I woke, Christmas Day had fair- 
ly dawned. 

Such a lovely day it was! the ground and 
trees covered with snow; icicles were hang- 
ing in crystal glittering loveliness; the great 
elm-tree branches were bowed with drifts of 
half-melted snow, which crumbled into 
powder when a bird lighted on a bough, or 
dropped gradually in soft fragments to the 
ground. All was still, white, and lovely 
when I looked out of my bed-room window, 
lit up as the landscape was by a reflection 
from the sun on the otherwise colorless 
scene. 

‘* A merry Christmas!” How the words 
would be flying from mouth to mouth! 
What a joyous sound they had! But how 
much more meaning lay in the formula— 
‘* A happy New Year!”’ Mine could not be 
either merry or happy; and I could fancy 
homes where this glad season had brought 
feelings more of sadness than of mirth, due 


to vacant places, vanished faces, dear ones 


gone to that bourne whence none return. I 
could fancy separations sadder still, which 
at this season must be felt with increased 
pain, broken-up homes, changes as sad as 
they are strange. Yet this Christmas 
would be joyous in many places. I hoped 
it would, as I descended to the dining-room 
and wished my relatives all the usual wishes 
of the day. 

Service was to be at eleven o’clock; so I 
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hurried to the chapel to perform my duties 
there, not waiting to hear whether the rest 
of the party meant to follow or not. After 
the preliminary voluntary came that won- 
drously beautiful hymn :— 
Hark, the herald-angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King!” 

Then, standing up, I saw in the Grange 
pew Aunt Vereker, Lina, Beatrice, and my 
Cousin John, whilst in the Brampton 
Thorpe one I beheld Mr. Haughton. 

The latter’s unexpected appearance an- 
noyed me more than I can say. I feared he 
might wait for me, and offend my aunt 
more than ever by attempting to renew his 
request. So, when the service was over, I 
remained quietly in the organ-gallery until I 
thought everyone must have gone. At last 
I ventured out. How pale and silent every- 
thing was as I passed through the little 
church-yard—passed with hurried footsteps, 
rendered noiseless by the heavy snow—as 
noiseless as those which overtook me, for I 
heard no sound until the voice—not of Mr. 
Haughton, but —of my Cousin John sudden- 
ly addressed me. 

‘‘ What were you doing, Blanche?” he 
asked. ‘‘I thought you were never com- 
ing.” 

Had he waited for me? I almost trem- 
bled at the mere idea. 

‘¢T was arranging my things for the even- 
ing,” Ianswered. ~ 

“JT don’t think you ought to play to- 
night,” he said kindly. 

Why not?’ I asked, so brusquely that 
I was utterly disgusted with myself. 

“You are not fit for it,’? said Cousin 
John. ‘‘I did not know you had been ill 
when I was away.” 

‘“*T wasn’t ill. I never was better!” 1 
exclaimed; but my face must have contra- 
dicted my words, he looked so intredulously 
at me. 

‘Why did you faint last night,’’ he asked, 
‘*if you are sostrong, Blanche ?”—stopping 
suddenly after we had crossed the broad 
elm-bordered road. ‘ Blanche, may I say 
something to you ?” 

Yes,’’ I murmured; what is it?” 

‘You weren’t happy, Blanche. I know 
it; and I have a message for you which may 
make you happier. I have promised to de- 
liver it to you, and to—ask you to—weigh 
it,’’ these last words said very slowly. 

I was silent; a dull sense of what was 
coming smote me sorely, but I made no 
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sign. I knew that John was gazing at me, 
and I saw that his face was deadly pale. 
Presently he resumed:— 

‘Eustace Haughton told me to tell you 
that he has not accepted your answer as 
final. He hopes still; and I have promised 
to tell youso. Itis my duty, Blanche. He 
is rich. I believe he is all that we could 
desire; and you must weigh matters well. 
There are advantages ’?—— 

‘*There may be,” I interrupted, ‘‘ many 
advantages; but I could not care for him, 
not even if 

“If what, Blanche?” and my cousin’s 
voice was strangely changed. 

“Tf I had seen no one I cared for 
more,’’ I answered, with a desperate heed- 
lessness of consequences. 

love some one else, then?” 

*¢ With my whole heart! ’’ I answered. 

And then there came a silence, a long, 
awful silence, during which I noticed with 
strange acuteness the heavily-laden snow- 
covered palings and the bent branches.of 
the fir-trees in the shrubbery. 

“Can you. name him? Blanche, is he 
worthy ? Have compassion, Blanche—have 
compassion upon 

What words would convey the happiness 
sounded on that snowy Christmas morning ? 


What heart was so joyous or so thankful as 
mine, when it dawned upon me that Cousin 
John had loved me from the first? But 
from his imagining that the disparity in our 
ages was too great, and from other ground- 
less causes, he had never dreamed that his 
preference could be returned. 

Six weeks after that we were married; 
and I am happy to say Mr. Haughton not 
only got over his disappointment, but con- 
soled himself not long afterwards by marry- 
ing, not Lina, but a Spanish-looking beauty 
who looks down with great condescension 
on Mr. and Mrs. Vereker. 

My aunt did her utmost to conceal her 
mortification and disapproval of John’s 
choice, knowing as she did that he was not 
a man to submit to interference in such a 
matter. So we parted amicably on my wed- 
ding-day; and, when we returned, she had 
vacated the Grange and taken possession of 
a pretty house in London, given her by 
John—a change of quarters which was ap- 
proved of by the family generally. 

So my eventful Christmas Day ended in 
being a merry one. And I cannot do better 
for my friends than wish them as merry a 
one, and as happy a New Year, and many 
of them, as fell and have fallen to my own 
share. 


A CHRISTMAS THANKSGIVING. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


LAD CHRISTMAS echoes that have poured 
so long 
Your cheery music through the joyless days, © 
At last I greet you with an answering song, 
And my heart feels the sweetness of your praise. 


For God hath granted to these later years 

A fairer springtime than my childhood knew— 
. Peace for my doubts, and safety for my fears, 
The lasting treasure of a love most true. 


O drooping heart, with many burdens tired! 
Reap now the harvest of thy faith and care; 
Rest in the haven thou hast long desired, 
And take of Christmas joys thy happy share. 


Love, I have waited for thy radiant face 
To dawn upon this empty life of mine, 


To shed new beauty on the desert place, 
And break its silence by thy voice divine. 


Slowly the years have worn themselves away, 
From Yule to Spring, from Summer round te 
snow ; 
and still through level plains my journey lay, 


. Dead, silent, as a stream’s half-frozen flow. 


Long was the pilgrimage, and far and wide; 
The flowers of Youth lay faded on my breast, 
Until, by years of sorrow purified, 
My heart was ready for its angel-guest, 


Oh, what a paradise this world can be 

When God hath blessed it with love’s ample store! 
Now the glad message of the chimes to me 

Is ‘‘ Peace, goodwill, and joy forevermore! ” 
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say that Benjamin Croul was habitual- 

ly guarded in all his actions and ex- 
pressions would but faintly express the 
truth. He was a tall, erect, dark-complex- 
ioned man, with blue eyes, firm mouth and 
closely-shaven face. He always thought 
twice before he spoke, and his words were 
never loud nor fast. His expression was 
one of ever-abiding and _ self-conscious 
sanctity, while a certain twinkle about his 
eye and merciless look around the mouth 
said plainly he would rather roast a sinner 
any day than eat a.good meal. 

Benjamin Croul was a retired merchant, 
who had a few thousands laid aside with 
which he occasionally speculated judicious- 
ly. He lived in good style, with a maiden 
sister and a daughter, who had not known a 
mother’s care since her fourth year. At the 
time of which we write she was eighteen, 
and her charms of mind and person had 
drawn unto her many admirers. Among 
them was one young man who gave her his 
whole love, and who had the satisfaction of 
knowing it was returned. His name was 
George Wentworth, and he was well-off, 
steady, industrious and ardent. 

Our introduction to him shall be in the 
office of Benjamin Croul, where he went 
one fine Monday morning on ‘ particular 
and private business.’”’ Mr. Croul favored 
him with.an interview, when he proceeded 
to make known his errand. He loved Lucy, 
and Lucy loved him; but Lucy was a con- 
scientious and dutiful girl, and he must see 
her respected father, and have a talk with 
him. For that purpose he had now come. 

‘*T am well-off,” said George, in a plain, 
business-like way, for he was talking to a 
* business man. “Ihave a good business, I 

believe I am a victim to no bad habits, I 
think I could make Lucy happy, and—do 
you give your consent to our marriage ?’’’ 

Mr. Croul leaned back a trifle further in 
his chair, assumed a grave expression of 
countenance, and, after some thought, 
said:— 

‘““George Wentworth, you are a worthy 
young man, you are well-off and industrious, 
but with my consent you cannot marry my 
daughter Lucy.” 


FOURTEEN YEARS. 


BY STANLEY CURTIS. 


George, with an exclamation of surprise 
and a start, exclaimed :— 

‘What! Do I understand you to say I 
cannot marry your daughter?” 

‘““With my consent you cannot marry 
her,”’ repeated Mr. Croul, in a slow, firm 
tone. 


“And why, sir? What is your objec- 
tion?” 

‘* My objections, young man, are of such 
a nature as to forbid discussion here at this 
time.” 

‘** Do you refuse to tell me what they are?” 

‘*T decline, at present, to mention them. 
It is enough that they are irremovable and 
insurmountable.” 

“Then, sir,” said George, drawing him- 
self up, ‘“‘ I demand to know them. If they 
are so important, it is my right to know 
them.” 

‘*Mr. Wentworth,’ replied Mr. Croul, 
with a slightly perceptible increase of state- 
liness, ‘‘ you are going altogether too far 
when you presume to make such demands 
on me. You have my decision; that is 
enough. The reasons_I might give would 
in no way alter the case. My daughter 
you cannot marry.” 

Mr. Croul spoke these last words slowly 
and with distinct and deliberate emphasis. 

George gazed at the old man, so impene- 
trable in his armor of reserve and caution. 

‘“ Sir,” said he, “‘ you blight your daugh- 
ter’s happiness and mine. You use your 
authority as a despot uses his power. You 
refuse what is essential to our happiness, 
and yet you are silent as to the motives 
thatinfluenceyou. It would besomesatisfac- 
tion to know the grounds of your refusal, to 
know if there be good and sufficient cause, 
and if so what it is, for my not marrying 
your daughter. But you have chosen to 
have it so. It is your will to act the despot. 
Tyrants, however,” said he, his voice rising, 
‘sometimes live to see their subjects rebel 
and escape from their cruel clutches.” 

Mr. Croul listened in silence. After 


George had ceased speaking, and he had 
taken sufficient time to reflect, he said:— 

‘* Mr. Wentworth, you are excited ””»—— 

‘¢ Heaven knows I am!” 
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*¢ You are excited, and perhaps not with- 
out cause. But you little know of what you 
speak. The reasons for the answer I have 
given you are, as I said before, insurmount- 
able. It would do you no good to know 
them. But go, now. Leaveme. I will re- 
flect on this matter, and possibly may con- 
clude to say to you more than I have. But 
beware, I say—mark my words—beware of 
pressing me too hard to reveal what you 
ask!” 

“Do you threaten ’’—— began George. 

**T make no threats. But go, I repeat, 
and you may hear from me again before 
long.” 

““T leave you,” said George, “‘ but I do 
not give up my object. No! My love is too 
strong for that. It will overcome all ob- 
stacles.”’ 

The old man waved his hand impatiently, 
and George departed. 

He wended his way through the crowded 
street, not heeding where he went. He was 
truly at a loss to know why Benjamin 
Croul had refused him the hand of his 
daughter. And as he reflected on the 
matier it became no more apparent to 
him. 

“He has some hidden motive,” the young 
man thought; “‘ can the love of money be at 
the bottom of it? He is rich, and penuri- 
ous, but I think not miserly. Heavens! ” 
and he clenched his fists, “‘ what torture, to 
see him so cool and immovable, refusing to 
give me the slightest satisfaction! Poor 
Lucy—what will she say ? Pity she is so 
conscientious! If *twere not for that, we 
would defy the old reprobate, and fly to some” 
distant spot, there to— But what nonsense 
is this! Here I am, well-off, of good habits, 
fairly educated, and industrious. I will 
know the old man’s reason, or I’ll marry 
her in spite of all his power and dig- 
nity.” 

With these and similar thoughts revolving 
through his mind he walked on until he 
came to the entrance of a theatre. Obeying 
a sudden impulse he purchased a ticket and 
went in to the play. As may be readily im- 
agined, he paid but little heed to the perform- 
ance, and when it was over, he went to 
his lodgings, passed a restless night, and in 
the morning sat down moodily to breakfast. 
While he was yet at the table a note was 
brought to him. He opened it with a slow, 

indifferent air, which changed to lively in- 
terest as he read the following:— 
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“My Dear Srr,—If you can make it 
convenient to call at my office at ten o’clock 
this morning, perhaps you may succeed in 
gaining more satisfaction than in your late 
interview with me. Yours, 


Bens. CROUL.”” 


‘More satisfaction,’ thought George; 
‘* humph, I wonder what he means by that. 
His objections were insurmountable he said, 
and irremovable. It can’t be that he is go- 
ing to consent. No, it must be that he is 
going to reveal the wonderful secret that 
stands between Lucy and me. I would like 
to know what it is, and perhaps the ‘ satis- 
faction ’ I am to receive is simply a revela- 
tion of the great obstacle. Speculating 
won’t solve the question, however, and so 
T’ll be on hand promptly.” 

As yet it was only eight o’clock. He went 
to his room and penned a long epistle to 
Lucy, wherein he gave an account of his 
interview with her father, expressing his 
failure to comprehend his refusal either to 
give consent to their marriage or to state 
any reasons for his action. He begged Lucy 
to plead with him herself, and try, by her 
entreaties, to induce him to change his 
mind. His letter was pervaded with a 
spirit of love, determination and pluck, and 
was altogether such an epistle as might be 
expected from a young man of George’s 
temperament and surroundings. 

At ten o’clock promptly he was at the 
door of Mr. Croul’s office. He was immedi- 
ately shown into the private room of that 
gentleman. 

“‘ Well, Mr. Croul,” said George, “I re- 
ceived your note, and am here on time, I 
believe.” 

Mr. Croul took out his watch, looked at 
it, and bowed gravely. 

‘*Mr. Wentworth,’”’ he said, “‘ you may 
wonder at the question I am about to ask 
you. But I ask it in all seriousness, and 
wish you to consider well your answer. 
Then you alone will be responsible for the 
consequences. I ask you do you wish me 
to make known to you my objections to your 
marrying my daughter Lucy ?”’ 

‘“*T most certainly do,’’ replied George, 
firmly, the liveliest emotions of curiosity and 
anticipation inwardly agitating him. 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Croul. 
‘¢ This marriage which you desire is fraught 
with consequences most dreadful, and 
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must bring with it calamities and sorrows 
enough to appall the bravest heart. When 
my revelation shall be completed you will 
shrink with horror from the act you are so 


bent on. But in order not to waste time, 


step with me into my carriage. We will 
have to make an hour’s journey, and during 
that time I will unfold the tale.”’ 

With much wonder and some incredulity 
George accompanied Mr. Croul to the street, 
where they entered the latter gentleman’s 
private carriage and drove off briskly. 

They soon left the business streets and 
entered more quiet thoroughfares, finally 
taking a road that led beyond the limits of 
the city. Mr. Croul then spoke and said:— 

‘* My young friend, what I have to say 
concerns my life history. It is with great 
effort that I bring myself to commence 
on the record. Twenty years ago I married 
a young and beautiful girl whom I fondly 
loved. She returned my love with all the 
fervor a young heart could wish. We lived 
happily for two years, and then God sent a 
beautiful baby-girl to shed its light around 
us. Oh, how dear she was to us! We 
christened our Lucy ’’—— 

‘* Lucy,” involuntarily exclaimed George. 

‘* Yes, the same whom you now seek to 
wed. Noone knows the comfort we took 
with her. Her happy face and childish ways 
cast a haloof joy around our whole being. 
We were happier, if possible, than ever. I 
was prosperous in business, our health was 
good, and nothing seemed wanting to com- 
plete our happiness. Ours was perfect con- 
tentment. 

‘But a day of sorrow awaited us. One 
day, shortly after Lucy’s third birthday. I 
was going home at noon, and when within a 
short distance of the house, saw my little 
daughter run out of the front door, into the 
yard, uttering wild cries of terror. As she 
saw me she hastened to me and sprung into 
my arms. I asked her what the matter was. 
Amidst her sobs and tears she said her 
mother had been whipping her, and, when 
she cried, laughed at her. You may im- 
agine my great astonishment at this when I 
inform you that we had never had occasion 
to administer the slightest punishment to 
Lucy. I imagined she must have suddenly 
undergone a transformation, to commit an 
act deserving of chastisement. However, I 
endeavored to comfort her and quiet her 
convulsive sobbing, and hastened on into 
the house. 


FOURTEEN YEARS. 
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“ Arriving there, I found my wife seated 
at her piano, singing a song and playing a 
brilliant accompaniment. On observing me 
enter, with Lucy in my arms, she suddenly 
ceased playing, and, with such an expres- 
sion of cunning mirth on her countenance 
as I had never seen before, she uttered a 
silly titter and ran up to me and kissed me. 
Her conduct seemed strange in the extreme, 
for she took no notice of Lucy’s tears. 

What is it? What does it all mean? 
What has Lucy been doing?” Ihad in- 
quired, hastily. 

Doing? Nothing that I know of,’ she 
replied; ‘ why do you ask ?’ 

“** But what is the cause of her crying ? 
Why did you whip her?’ I asked. 

Crying? whip her? I did not whip her. 
And is she crying? Why, how funny!’ 

‘“¢Funny!’ I exclaimed, in some impa- 
tience. ‘I don’t think it is funny atall. I 
met her running out of the door, crying, 
and she said you had been whipping her.’ 

‘¢¢ Tid she, though?’ exclaimed Maria (my 
wife’s name), with a flash in her eye I had 
never seen before. ‘I'll take that out of 
her! I’ll teach her to tell stories. The little 
witch!’ 

“For God’s sake, Maria,’ I exclaimed, 
‘tell me what is the matter!’ 

‘* Up to this moment she had been laugh- 
ing, but now she suddenly put both hands up to 
her head, and bursting into a hysterical sob, 
hastened to her bedroom. She lay down on 
the bed, cried violently for a few moments, 
and, allowing noone to approach her, sunk 
into a troubled slumber, from which she 
awoke with a high fever. I summoned the 
doctor, who gave a few simple remedies, 
but did not seem to think any illness of con- 
sequence would result. And sure enough, 
she was up and apparently as well as ever 
in a few days. 

‘* As you may imagine, I was very much 
concerned about this affair. I said nothing 
about it to my wife, as the slightest allusion 
to the subject seemed to give her pain. 

‘* But I must hasten my narrative,’’ said 
Mr. Croul, looking out of the carriage win- 
dow, ‘‘ for in five minutes we shall be at our 
destination.” 

George looked out, and saw, some distance 
ahead, within a yard enclosed by a high 
wall, a large, gloomy-looking brick building. 
This was the only structure, save a small 
frame dwelling, within a mile. Mr. Croul 
resumed :— 
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“Things went on as usual for about a 
month, when the same circumstances—al- 
most, exactly the same in detail—occurred 
again. And again in a week, I came home, 
and found my wife leaning from a chamber 
window with her pet dog suspended by a 
strong cord around its neck. She was 
swinging the animal from side to side, and 
laughing in long, loud peals. Again, I 
found her on the roof of our house, with an 
armful of plates, throwing them on the 
stone walk below, screaming with mirth. 
Similar occurrences took place after that 
with increasing frequency. My wife, as 
you must have already inferred, was becom- 
ing crazy. In less than a year from the 
first occurrence I have related, she was a 
confirmed, incurable lunatic.”’ 

Mr. Croul paused, as if he were struggling 
for the mastery with his emotions. George 
was dumb with astonishment and expect- 
ancy. 

They now approached the gate of the wall 
which enclosed the stone building. 

‘“*We were compelled to put her in an 
asylum, where she has been ever since, a 
raving maniac. I brought you here to show 
you the fearful wreck of what she once 
was.”’ 

Mr. Croul appeared greatly agitated, and 
seemed to control himself with difficulty. 
Suddenly he was his old austere, firm, cau- 
tious self, with no emotion manifest in his 
countenance, and no weakness in his tone. 

‘*T have brought you here to show you 
my wife,” he said, “‘ which ought to be 
enough to prevent any man from desiring to 
wed her daughter. But think not that my 
story is ended. I have more to tell you, 
which I will tell you on my return.” 

The carriage now stopped. Mr. Croul got 
out, went into a small building nesr the 
gates, and quickly returned. The gates 
were opened, and they drove up a broad 
roadway. 

On each side was a large lawn, with trees 
growing at various distances apart. The 
grass was irimmed closely, and everything 
arranged with the most scrupulous neat- 
ness. 

A young man about twenty years of age 
stepped up to the visitors, grasped George’s 
hand, and inquired with an air of anxiety:— 

‘¢ Is the queen any better? And did she 
send any word to me?”’ 

Jackson!’ called an attendant, ‘ this 
way!” 


The lunatic obeyed the command with a 
crestfallen air. 

The two visitors entered the asylum by a 
flight of broad steps, and were ushered into 
the private office of Doctor Madden. 

The doctor was a small, compactly built 
man, with a partially bald head and a sharp 
gray eye. His movements were quick, his 
glance penetrating, and he had the air of 
one who could take in a whole situation at a 
glance, and then prove himself equal to any 
emergency. He glanced at George, and 
then gave Mr. Croul an inquiring look, as 
if to ask if he had brought him another 
patient. Mr. Croul said:— 

** Doctor Madden, this is my young friend, 
Mr. George Wentworth, whom I have 
brought to show around the institution a 
little.” 

‘*¢ Oh, I am very happy to meet Mr. Went- 
worth, and shall take pleasure in exhibiting 


_to him the various phases’ of the human 


mind in an abnormal condition. Have you 


ever visited an insane asylum, sir?” 


Never,” said George, ‘‘ and I would not 
be here now were it not for a particular 
object.” 

‘* Some friends you wish to see, perhaps.” 

Here Mr. Croul took the doctor aside, and 
conversed with him for a few moments in a 
low tone. 

** A very sad case,’’ said Doctor Madden, 
turning to George, “‘and one of our con- 
firmed incurables. Very sorrowful circum- 
stances. Terrible sight to see her. My 
dear, sir, you must summon all your self- 
command and resolution.”’ 

** Do not fear, sir,’”’ replied George; ‘‘ lam 
no coward, and my nerves are strong.” 

The doctor led the way through a long 
hall, up a flight of stairs, to another hall 
branching off at right angles, and finally ap- 
proached a door locked and barred. Several 
mild lunatics had followed them, and kept 
up a continual chatter with their talk, gib- 
berish and laughter, but now, at a wave of 
the doctor’s hand, they turned about and 
fled, some skipping merrily, some moping 
sullenly, some madly running, and others 
hopping arm in arm, each giving vent to his 
feelings in some peculiar manner. 

‘“‘These,” said the doctor, cases 
which are not violent, and for which we have 
hopes of recovery. This is the hour for 
them to assemble together for recreation.” 

He unlocked the securely fastened door 
they had by this time reached, and motioned 
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his visitors to precede him. They entered a 
large, square room, on one side of which 
was a row of cells, which could only be 
entered by opening large doors composed of 
bars of iron. 

In these cells were the incurables. From 
between the bars peered faces distorted and 
rendered horrible by passion, sorrow and 
hallucination. Some were screaming, others 
muttering savage threats, and others only 
glared fiercely from their confinement. 

They proceeded to one cell in a further 
corner of the room, which was thickly pad- 
ded on all sides. Crouched down in one 
corner was a woman with her clothes in 
shreds, her hair tangled, and her face dis- 
figured by scratches. As the two approach- 
ed closely she sprang up, looked defiantly at 
them for a moment, and laughed a harsh, 
grating laugh. 

‘“*You are shocked, ain’t you?” she 
screamed, ‘‘ at my torn clothes and tattered 
garments. But see here! and here! and 
here! ” 

And with each exclamation she leaped 
against the walls of her room with violence. 
Finally she suddenly became silent, and sat 
looking at her visitors with her large, rolling 
eyes. She was apparenly about forty-five 
years of age, and bore traces of former 
beauty. 

Mr. Croul and George turned away from 
the spectacle with loathing, the doctor alone 
maintaining his ground and looking steadily 
at the maniac. 

And this said George. 

‘*Is my once happy and beautiful wife,’’ 
said Mr. Croul. 

‘“‘The mother of Lucy ? ’’ George groaned. 

**The mother of Lucy, whom you would 
wed, and call your own through life! ”’ 

‘* Ay, indeed I would,” spoke up George; 
‘*T would dismiss all thoughts of this raving 
maniac. What has she in common with the 
beautiful girl whom I love? If this was 
the revelation that was to drive love from 
my heart and truth from my lips, our jour- 
ney has been made in vain ’””—— . 

Stop!” interrupted Mr. Croul. 
tale is not done yet. The worse is to come. 
While we are returning I will finish! ”’ 

His voice was harsh, and unwontedly 
loud. His gray eyes flashed defiance, and 
his expression was that of one who would 
not be baffied, rather than that of a man 
bereft of comfort and the light of his home. 
George looked and listened in surprise. 
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The old man’s manner arrested his atten- 
tion, his half-triumphant tone, as it seemed, 
appearing strangely out of place. All were 
silent for a moment. 

Well, gentleman,” said the doctor, ‘“‘are 
you satisfied? Shall we go now?” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed George, “‘let us 
go. Let me hear this dread tale, and know 
the worst as soon as possible.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Croul, in a weak and 
subdued tone, now his old cautious self 
again, “‘let us go. I would fane finish my 
sad tale, and dismiss these harrowing 
thoughts from my mind.” 

The doctor led the way out, and they 
passed through the halls back to the office. 

‘*Would you like to walk about the 
grounds, sir?’’ said the doctor, to George. 
‘*Mr. Croul and I have a little private busi- 
ness to transact, and perhaps you can amuse 
yourself among our harmless patients, who 
are at present taking air exercise.’’ 

George assented, and was soon wending 
his way around the smooth grass plot. He 
kept aloof from the patients as much as 
possible, as he was in no mood either to be 
amused by them oramuse them. He walked 
about musing on his unhappy lot, for the 
words of Mr. Croul made a deep impression 
on him, and he could not regard them as 
meaningless. As he wandered off in one 
corner of the yard, he looked up at one cor- 


ner of the building, in a quarter remote’ 


from that which he had visited, and observ- 
ed a row of small windows crossed and re- 
crossed with heavy bars of iron. He won- 
dered at this, as he had, as he thought, 
been to the apartment where the most 
violent ones were confined. He had heard 
of private mad-houses, where those who had 
evil designs on their fellow-men could have 
them confined, whether sane or insane, and 
rest assured that they would remain there, 
secure from escape or observation. As his 
thoughts took this turn he gazed more at- 
tentively at the barred windows, and as his 
eye glanced from one to the other, he saw a 
pale face peering out into the light of day. 
With no particular purpose in view, but for 
lack of better employment, he closely 
watched its movements. Her face turned, 
first one way, and then the other, and then, 
as if satisfied, looked directly at George un- 
til his attention was enchained. Then a 
small white handkerchief was quickly waved 
and immediately drawn back. George 
looked closely, and soon the action was re- 
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peated. He then answered the signal, in 
order to ascertain whether it was addressed 
to him. The face smiled, and two hands 
immediately raised as if enjoining caution. 

George was now thoroughly aroused. 
What did this mean? The turn his 
thoughts had taken a moment before sent 
an inquiry through his mind that thoroughly 
startled him. Was a sane person confined 
behind those bars, seeking aid for release ? 
He glanced quickly around, and sauntered 
about carelessly, as if with no particular 
aim. But he kept close watch of the win- 

dow and its mysterious occupant, and, at a 

favorable opportunity, gave a sign of re- 
cognition and friendliness. Two hands 
were held out from the window as if in 
supplication. 

George put his left hand on his heart, and 
extended his right, as if to say, ‘‘ I will help 
you.”’ 

Suddenly the face drew quickly back and 
disappeared from sight. George looked 
around and saw the keepers approaching. 
He resumed his walk, nodded carelessly to 
the keeper as he passed, and stole a glance 
at the window. He saw nothing but the 
iron bars. The keeper went around the 
other side of the building. The face soon 
appeared again, and George made sign that 
all was right. She then indicated that she 
wished him to pay close attention, and 
pointed her finger to an immense oak tree 
that stood outside the walls of the yard. 
George looked at the tree and then at her. 
She took in her hand what seemed to be a 
small black stick with a string attached. 
Drawing it in out of sight she soon held it 
in view again, and it was a bow. 

George now took a paper from his pocket, 
and while feigning to read watched intently. 
She brought forth a long, slim stick, and 
placing one end of it against the string of 
the bow, took good aim and fired. The 
arrow shot swiftly through the air and lodged 
in the branches of the oak tree. 

George remained quiet, still watching. 
The woman now disappeared for a moment, 
and presently approached the window with 
what looked like a roll of paper. She slowly 
unrolled it, and then, taking another arrow, 
wrapped the paper carefully around it. She 
then pointed to George and then at the tree. 

Now she diliberately placed this arrow 
against the string, and straining the bow to 
its utmost tension, let fly again. Whiz! 
went the arrow through the air, this 


time, as before, finding a resting-place 
among the boughs of the old oak. 

Now after a cautious glance all around, 
she implored George with all the eloquence 
capable of being expressed in gestures, to go 
to the oak tree, and possess himself of the 
arrow. After which nothing more was 
seen of her. 

George was thoroughly aroused for an ad- 
venture, and his interest and sympathy were 
fully enlisted. He approached one of the 
keepers and said:— 

‘* My good man, I should like very much 
to gather some of those oak leaves which 
the autumn has colored so beautifully. As 
my friend is engaged with Doctor Madden, 
I think I will have plenty of time to do so 
before his business is transacted. Will you 
have the kindness to let me out?” 

The keeper led the way to the gates and, 
giving him a return ticket, allowed him to 
pass out. 

With a sigh of relief at again breathing 
free air, he hastened to the old oak. Being 
athletic and strong, he was soon among the 
branches. He quickly found the first arrew, 
which looked like a splinter from a pine 
board. The other he had more difficulty in 
reaching, as it had lodged far out among the 
twigs of a slender limb. But by dint of 
much exertion he finally procured it, and 
found it very much like the first, except 
that a roll of manuscript encompassed it. 
Slipping it into his pocket he descended to 
the ground. Then drawing it forth and ex- 
amining it, he saw written on the outside:— 

‘¢ To the kind stranger who receives this: 
Do not open it until you are in your own 
private room. Then read it, and may God 
guide you to the rescue of her whose sad 
life it records.’’ 

George replaced it in his pocket, and then 
stepped back a few rods to geta view of the 
window whence it had proceeded. The 
figure was again there, and, as he appeared, 
nodded to him and clasped its hands in 
thankfulness. 

George hastened around to the entrance 
of the yard, and met Mr. Croul just passing 
out of the gate. 

The two entered the carriage and started 
city-ward. 

‘* The rest of my story,” said Mr. Croul, 
‘* will not require a great many words, and I 
will be as brief as possible.” 

‘* My wife became so violent that it be- 
came necessary, a8 you know, to place her 
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in an asylum. Occasionally she had lucid 
intervals, but these ceased after a year or 
two. 

** About a year and a half after we had 
placed her under the care of Doctor Gray 
(the preJecessor of Doctor Madden), I re- 
ceived a visit from her father, who made me 
a strange disclosure. He said he had dis- 
covered an old manuscript which stated that 
insanity in my wife’s family was hereditary. 
The manuscript was found in an ancient 
bureau belonging to my wife’s grandmother. 
The strangest portion of it is that every fe- 
male member of the family who has married, 
has lost her reason. This, according to the 
manuscript, has been invariably the case for 
many generations back. The manuscript 
was left as a warning by my wife’s grand- 
father, but had by some means been mislaid 
after his death, and only brought to light at 
the time I mentioned to you. My wife’s 
mother died in a mad-house, but I had al- 
ways supposed her lunacy was caused by 
illness. 

“Now you know why you cannot marry 
my daughter Lucy. If she marries, she will 
surely go mad, and if she has daughters and 
they marry, they will go mad. 

Neither you nor any sane man would 


_marry, and bring upon coming generations 


such a dreadful legacy. Sooner would you 
forget her, than to perpetuate such a curse. 
Am I not right?” 

George covered his face with his hands, 
and remained silent for some moments. 
Then looking up with a stern expression, he 
answered :— 

“Yes, you are right. It would be a sin. 
But I must see Lucy and bid her good-by. 

“Yes, you shall see her. Appoint your 
own time. She is always at home.” 

Both now leaned back in the carriage, not 
desiring to carry on the conversation any 
longer. 

They sat on opposite seats, and could ob- 
serve each other’s countenances. Strangely 
enough, neither seemed quite at ease nor 
trustful of the other. George would glance 
at the old man’s face as if to catch it in an 
unguarded expression, while Mr. Croul, ob- 
serving this, maintained his reserved and 
impenetrable look. In this way they pro- 
ceeded until they were again in the crowded 
streets of the city. They both got out at 
Mr. Croul’s office. It was now past six 
o’clock in the evening. George went to his 
room, sat down and tried to think. But 


steady thought, in his frame of mind, was 
distracting. 

Suddenly he thought of his adventure at 
the asylum, and the mysterious manuscript 
shot from the barred window. Taking it 
from his pocket he drew a chair to the win- 
dow and set himself abotitiiteading it. 


It was a tale of torrie: of tyranny — 


and avarice, of long confi@ment in a lonely 
prison, of gross deception and relentless 
cruelty. 

As George read, his face turned pale and 
his eyes flashed vengeance. He frequently 
laid down the manuscript, and paced the 
room in uncontrollable excitement. 

He finally laid down the paper, after read- 
ing it attentively to the very last word. He 
thought a moment, and then locked it safe- 
ly in his private desk, after which he sat 
down. Taking a fragrant Havana, lighting 
it, and drawing long whiffs to compose his 
nerves, he gave himself up to thought. The 
disclosure had imposed on him the duty of 
undertaking a most important mission, 
which would require well-laid plans, and 
coolness, and promptness of action. 

Being unable to bring himself to a state 
of sufficient composure to retire to rest, he 
put on his coat and hat, and made his way 
down town to the office of an intimate 
friend, Reddy by name. He was a lawyer, 
neither old nor young, being in the prime of 
his profession. He had brought several im- 
portant suits to successful issues, and had in 
all his business displayed remarkable cool- 
ness, and clearness and sagacity. To him 


George went for advice. He felt confident. 


of finding him, he usually spent his even- 
ings at his office. He was not disappointed. 

“ Good-evening, Reddy.” 

“Good gracious, Wentworth! what brings 
you here at this hour?” 

“Important business, Reddy. I want 
your help.” 

They were closeted together for over an 
hour, with what results will subsequently 
transpire. 

The next morning Mr. Croul received a 
note that caused him to open his eyes. It 
was an urgent summons to appear that day, 
at one o’clock, at the private office of Doctor 
Madden, in his asylum. He was enjoined 
by no means to fail to be on hand, as busi- 
ness was to be transacted of the utmost 
moment to him. 

‘¢ Have I made a cursed fool of myself,’’ 
he thought, “by letting that Wentworth 
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into my secret? No, it cannot be. What 
can he do? He has no hold whatever on 
me.” 

He resolved to obey the summons, and at 
twelve o’clock started with his carriage for 
the asylum. 

Another carriage followed his, which con- 
tained two occupants. These were George 
Wentworth and Mr. Reddy. 

Mr. Croul went up the stone steps into 
Doctor Madden’s office. He was presently 
followed by George and his companion. 
Doctor Madden was engaged for a few mo- 
ments, and did not appear until all three of 
the visitors were seated in his office. When 
he appeared he bowed politely to all, and 
said :— 

‘“‘ Well, gentlemen, I received a note, 
stating that you would be here at this time, 
and I am at your service.” 

‘“‘ T received a note requesting my attend- 
ance here on important business, and am 
here in obedience to the rather unusual and, 
to me, altogether inexplicable summons,”’ 
said Mr. Croul. 

He spoke in a lordly tone, as if to repel 
any attack on his dignity. Mr. Reddy arose. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I can enlighten 
you on the subject of the business which 
calls us together. I am here as the attorney 
of an injured lady. This gentleman,’ turn- 
ing to George, ‘“‘is my coadjutor. With 
your permission, my dear sirs, we will at 
once proceed to business. First, let me say 
that the commission I have undertaken is to 
be executed; and it depends not on how 
much or how little trouble, pains and incon- 
venience shall attend the carrying out of the 
same.” 

While he was speaking, he observed 
closely the countenances of those present. 
Mr. Croul had, after a few uneasy motions, 
planted himself immovably in his chair, and 
sat there with an almost expressionless 
face, holding the head of his cane to his 
chin. Doctor Madden only listened po- 
litely. 

“To begin with,” he continued, turning 
to Doctor Madden, ‘I desire the attend- 
ance here of James Weyburn, an attendant 
who has served af: this institution for twenty 
years, who assumed his present position 
long before you, doctor, became proprietor. 
Will you summon him?” 

‘‘ Certainly, sir,’’ said the doctor; and he 
rang a bell, which was immediately an- 
swered by a servant. 


‘*Send Weyburn here,’’ said the doctor. 

Weyburn forthwith appeared. He was a 
man about fifty years of age, broad-shoul- 
dered, thick-set, with a small, round head, 
and a short neck. His face was forbidding 
in its look, indicating a brutish, merciless 
disposition, and a crafty, calculating mind, 
He bowed awkwardly, and stood waiting. 
Mr. Reddy spoke:— 

“Your name is James Weyburn?” 

is,’’ answered the man. 

‘* You have served in this institution now 
something over twenty years? ”’ 

‘Twenty-one years, three months and a 
week to-morrow.”’ 

‘Ah, I see you remember dates well. 
This may be useful. Will you please to 
take a seat? We may detain you for some 
time.”’ 

Weyburn took a chair and sat down in 
silence. Reddy glanced sharply at the as- 
sembled company. George took his position 
near the door. ; 

Doctor Madden,” said Reddy, in a clear, 
distinct manner, ‘‘ you have confined in the 
next room but one to the southeast corner 
of this building, in the third story, a mild 
but incurable lunatic, who fancies herself 
to be Mrs. Benjamin Croul.”’ 

Mr. Croul bounded to his feet. 

‘¢ What do you know of this, sir? What 
is it to you?” 

Doctor Madden straightened suddenly up 
in his chair, and Weyburn gave a sluggish 
glare of surprise. 

‘* Keep your seat, sir,’? said Reddy to Mr. 
Croul. ‘It is a good deal to me, and more 
to the unfortunate maniac in question. Am 
I not right, Doctor Madden, in supposing 
there is such an inmate of this asylum ?”’ 

‘¢ Well—ahem—that is to say—well, to tell 
the truth, yes, you certainly are correct in 
your statement.”’ 

“Let me inform you now, doctor, that 
nothing which is to transpire here this after- 
noon can work injury to you. You need 
not be afraid to let truth be known to its 
full extent.” 

The doctor bowed. 

Now, Mr. Weyburn,” said Reddy, “‘ pay 
close attention, and sharpen up your mem- 
ory. 
** Fourteen years ago (it will be fourteen 
years just a week from to-morrow) you were 
summoned one dark, stormy night by Doc- 
tor Gray, who was then proprietor of this 
institution. Doctor Gray, you remember, 
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‘was a man who scrupled at nothing by 
which he could make a few dollars, and 
you were his ally and confidential servant. 
Be calm now, for if you take matters quietly 
it will be the better for you. 

‘As I said, you were called one dark 
night, told to step into a carriage, and took a 
long ride with Doctor Gray. You stopped 
at a small tavern, and walked to a small 
house a few rods distant, leaving directions 
with your driver to follow you at a given 
signal. You knocked at the door of the 
house at which you called, and were admit- 
ted by one whom we will not now name.” 

‘*Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Croul. 

“T think we’ve had about enough of 
this,” growled Weyburn, with an impatient 
motion. 

“*T disagree with you, sir,’? said Reddy. 
** You and Doctor Gray were admitted into 
the house, and were ushered into a room 
where sat a beautiful young woman. 

‘¢* My dear,’ said the man who had admit- 
ted you, ‘this is the doctor and his man. 
Will we proceed at once to business ?” 

‘The lady gave her consent, and leaving 
her little daughter in charge of a servant, 
followed you and the doctor, accompanied 
by her husband, to the door. The carriage 


came up, and you were driven to a poor- 


house about half a mile distant.”’ 

‘*Mebbe I was, and mebbe I wasn’t,” 
sullenly interrupted Weyburn. 

‘““Oh, but you were!” said Reddy. “I 
know all about it. You all got out at the 
poorhouse, and were conducted to the insane 
department by the keeper, a kind-hearted 
old man, who said:— 

* How kind of you, Mr. Croul’ 

‘* Silence, sir!” roared Mr. Croul, spring- 
ing from his chair, ‘‘ how dare you? What 
do you bring my name in for?” 

Reddy eyed him steadily, without speak- 
ing. Doctor Madden said:— 

** Be calm, sir, be calm. What all this is 
leading to I know not, but let us hear Mr. 
Reddy through.” 

We’ve heard enough, 1 say 

Silence, Weyburn!” said the doctor, 
sternly. 

Reddy resumed :— 

‘** How kind of you,’ the old keeper said, 
‘to take this poor woman off from our 
hands. She is terribly violent at times, and 
we have no facilities for keeping her.’ 

‘*¢ Yes,’ said he whom the doctor ad- 
dressed, ‘1 have seen that she is but poorly 


cared for here. We will try and provide for 
her better quarters.’ 

‘¢¢ Let your wife approach her first,’ said 
the keeper, ‘as a young female only can 
exercise the slightest control over her.’ 

‘*Mrs. Croul—be quiet, gentlemen; it’s of 
no use to raise a row—Mrs. Croul, I say, 
went into a room, and led forth a woman, 
who glared around with large, fierce-looking 
eyes, and whose face and clothes bore evi- 
dence of her violent periods. Mrs. Croul 
induced her to enter the carriage, and took 
a seat beside her; Mr. Croul and Doctor 
Gray sat on the other seat, while you rode 
with the driver. 

“The horses were driven to their utmost 
speed, and about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing you arrived at this asylum.” 

Reddy now paused for a moment. He 
appeared to be considering in what manner 
it was best to proceed. Weyburn had 
thrown himself back in his chair sullenly, as 
if determined to let matters take their 
course, and utter no word on any provoca- 
tion. Mr. Croul sat bolt upright, endeavor- 
ing to maintain his accustomed rigidity of 
countenance. In this he signally failed, for 
his features twitched nervously now and 
then, and his eyes gleamed with an un- 
wonted brightness. Doctor Madden main- 
tained a non-committal air, like one who 
was hearing both sides of acase. George 
Wentworth looked anxiously from one mem- 
ber of the group to another, although he 
kept a special watch over Weyburn, as if 
expecting a disturbance from him. 

‘“*Gentlemen,” said Reddy, ‘‘this is a 
painful matter, and I will come at once to 
the close. After arriving at the asylum, 
this maniac from the poorhouse was installed 
in an apartment which she has occupied to 
this date. 

‘¢ Mrs. Croul was shown about the build- 
ings, and while she was in the next room but 
one to the southeast corner of the building, in 
the third story, looking through the barred 
window into the yard below, the door was 
noiselessly closed on her, and when she 
turned around she found herself confined 
beyond hope of escape within four solitary 
walls, there to pass in misery long, gloomy 
years of imprisonment.” 

a lie, a bold, outrageous lie!” 
shouted Mr. Croul, springing to his feet and 
raising a chair above his head. He was on 
the point of springing towards Reddy. 

Stop! The first man who moves drops!” 
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It was George Wentworth who spoke, and 
he held a shining six-shooter in his hand. 
His nerves were steady, and his eyes 
gleamed dangerously. Mr. Croul cowered 
back into his former position, and Weyburn, 
who had started forward, er quiet. Doc- 
tor Madden spoke :— 

‘** For God’s sake, gentlemen, let me speak 
now! This is alla mystery tome. I know 
nothing of the grounds for these charges. 
Mr. Reddy, I appeal to you.” 

**Doctor Madden,” said Reddy, whose 
composure had not been disturbed, ‘I told 
you that no harm should come to you, what- 
ever might be the result of this matter, for I 
believe you are blameless. And I am not 
certain that Weyburn will suffer, as he 
acted only in obedience to the instructions 
of his former master. But let me finish. 

‘* The old maniac from the poorhouse was 
booked as Mrs. Croul, while the actual Mrs. 
Croul was kept in solitary confinement, 
under an assumed name. Her lunacy con- 
sisted in the belief that she was the wife of 
Benjamin Croul. She was continually ad- 
dressed by the attendants, and all with whom 
she came in contact, as Miss White. A 
story was gotten up that she had been dis- 
appointed in love, and had ever since imag- 
ined herself to be Mrs. Croul. She was 
never allowed any visitors, and her only out- 
door exercise was a walk each day under the 
watchful guard of an attendant. 

‘* Doctor Madden, 1 am convinced, has 
really believed her to be insane, as she was 
left under him by Doctor Gray, who would 
not care to reveal to anybody his part in the 
conspiracy.” 

** Indeed, I believed her to be insane, and 
that her true name was White!” ejaculated 
the doctor. ‘‘My predecessor so stated. 
Mr. Croul has always paid her expenses, 
and represented that she was the daughter 
of a poor acquaintance of his.”’ 

“You turn against me, too!” said Mr. 
Croul. 

He spoke in a weak, complaining voice, 
very unlike his usual austere tone. He 
seemed to be utterly borne down, and to 
have given up all hope of resistance. 

Now, Weyburn,” said Reddy, ‘the 
best thing you can do is to make a clean 
breast of your part in this affair. You shall 
go free and unharmed if you will promise to 
leave this asylum and never connect your- 
self with another institution of the kind. 
But if you choose to fight it out, we are 


ready to meet you; and if it takes such a 
turn, be assured that it will be pushed to 
the utmost, and not one jot of mercy shown 
you. What do you say?” 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ you seem to know all 
about the thing, though how you came by 
your knowledge is more than I can tell, and 
I don’t suppose there’s any use of denying 
anything. Yes, you’re right. Miss White 
up-stairs is Mrs. Croul, and Mrs. Croub 
down-stairs is an old bedlamite picked up 
from a poorhouse. There, you have it now; 
make the most of it.” 

Doctor Madden rose. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘as God is my 
witness, this is a new and aterrible revela- 
tion tome. I always supposed Miss White 
—Mrs. Croul, I should say—to be a lunatic, 
and her continued and persistent assertion 
of her relationship with Mr. Croul to be a 
fancy of her disordered brain. 

‘*] must say that it has often struck me 
as strange that she displayed such good 
sense and clear thought on every subject 
but the one on which she was supposed to 
be deranged. But as many such cases are 
on record, I gave myself no particular con- 
cern on this score. But now, on due reflec- 
tion, and considering all the facts that have 
been brought to light, I am constrained to 
say that I believe she is as sane as I am.”’ 

‘“T want to ask a question here,” said 
Weyburn, turning to Reddy, “and that is, 
how did you find out all about this ?” 

“T refer you to Mr. Wentworth for an 
explanation of that,” replied Reddy. 

George now stepped forward and told his 
story. He related his adventure in the 
asylum yard, how he had obtained posses- 
sion of the manuscript of Mrs. Croul which 
contained the strange story of her imprison- 
ment. 

* And it was all for money,’ continued 
George. ‘‘The villain who sits in yonder 
chair wanted his wife’s money within his 
own control, and could only accomplish this. 
by getting rid of her. That he succeeded 
but too well we all know. But there is that 
poor woman in her solitary room above, not 
dreaming how near her deliverance is at. 
hand. Let somebody go up and break the 
joyful news to her. He should be com- 


pelled to do this, that his downfall may be 
complete.”’ 

‘*Ha, ha! you are all fools! all fools! 
You think you will put me down! But you 
can’t! No, no, you never can!”’ 
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It was Mr. Croul who spoke. He had 
sprung from his chair, was gesticulating 
wildly, and his voice had a hoarse, unnatu- 
ral ring. 

** Good heavens, look at him!” ejaculated 
Weyburn, springing up. ‘If he ain’t crazy 
then I never saw a lunatic. Look out!” 

Mr. Croul had seized a huge billet of wood 
and was making for George. George 
dodged, and Weyburn caught the maniac 
around the waist. He held him tight while 
the doctor handcuffed him and secured him 
to a chair, which was built firmly against 
the wall. 

All looked on in consternation. It was 
indeed true. The old man, so long the 
respectable banker, the austere and unap- 
proachable embodiment of dignity, the secret 
criminal, now with his plans overturned and 
his villainy laid bare, had indeed gone mad! 

The rest of our story is soon told. Mrs. 
Croul was liberated, and returned to com- 
panionship with her lovely daughter, from 
whom she had been separated so long. 


Long confinement had rendered her ex- 
tremely delicate, and she traveled six months 
for her health, in company with Lucy, after 
which a wedding took place—whose, the 
reader will have no difficulty in divining. 

Mr. Croul was a confirmed lunatic. He 
was placed in Doctor Madden’s asylum, and 
received the best of care. His large prop- 
erty of course went to Mrs. Croul, and ena- 
bled her to live in comfort the rest of her 
days. 

Mr. Reddy received a handsome reward 
in consideration for services, which places 
him, as the saying is, ‘‘ above board.” 

Weyburn left Doctor Madden’s asylum, 
and when last heard from was keeper in a 
county jail far away from the scene of the 
incidents we have related. 

George and Lucy are a happy couple. 
Mrs. Croul lives with them, and is serene 
and happy in her approaching old age, al- 
though she will never fully recover from her 
solitary and cheerless imprisonment of four- 
teen years. 


IN DECEMBER. 


~ the palpitating air 
There comes a clang of Christmas bells, 
Borne on a wailing wind that swells 
Through moaning branches bleak and bare. 


The last leaves flutter to the earth ; 
A misty darkness fills the sky ; 
The sacred season draweth nigh, 

The season of the Saviour’s birth, 


When joy and frolic mirth are rife, 
And holly wreathes the Christmas hearth,— 
When gentle Peace enfolds the earth, 

And joineth hands and husheth strife,— 


When children draw about the tree 
That shines with many a flaming tongue, 
And shout their joy to old and young, 

And clap their hands and leap with glee; 


And men and laughing maidens go 
And featly foot the mazy round 


Beneath the holly-garlands wound 
With sprays of mystic mistletoe; 


Or draw a circle round the hearth, 
Lit only by its flickering flame, 
And, with old song and older game, 

Awake the echoes of old mirth 


That fitly lives again in new. 
But we, whose absent numbers more 
Than now are left— whose life once wore 
Another form—what may we do? 


We cannot mix the old with new, 
Recall the loved that have gone hence, 
Or blot them from the inner sense, 
And weave the holly o’er the yew. 


But the true meaning of the feast 
We would not, if we could, forget. 
Hope, Peace, Goodwill, gild for us yet 
The coming of the gentle Guest. 
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WHY OUR WEDDING WAS POSTPONED. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


OW are you, Althof?”’ 

‘Why, Thornhock, how do you 
do?’ and my old friend grasped me by the 
hand. ‘ You’re looking finely, my boy. 
City life agrees with you, for a wonder.” 

“Yes,” said I; ‘“‘but, my dear fellow, 
when did you come in?” 

This morning, on the boat.” 

‘¢ And you were coming to see me?”’ 

Well, yes, if I could find time. I came 
in on business, you know, and that must be 
attended to first. Where can I see you this 
evening?” 

“ At No. 48 M— Street. I’m boarding 
there. Bang-up place, my boy, but I shall 
stop there only for a short time longer—go- 
ing to run an establishment of my own.” 

What! you ain’t going 

‘Marry? Well, I am. I’ve found the 
woman at last.” 

* Going to be married! ” 

“Yes. I’ve bought a house, and it’s all 
furnished, and everything in readiness. 
Claribel selected. the furniture. You shall 
see her to-night, so don’t fail to come. By 
the way, that’s a splendid diamond ring, 
Althof. If Iam not too inquisitive, where 
did you get it?” 

*¢Oh, I'll tell you all about that to-night. 
I bought it, but not in the regular way. It’s 
a very valuable ring, but it isn’t worth quite 
what it cost 

“*T’ve seen a ring very much like that.’’ 

“‘Have you, though? Indeed! Perhaps 
it was the very same. But never mind; Ill 
tell you all about it to-night, and in return 
you will introduce me to the lovely Claribel 
—for I suppose she is lovely, at least, in 
your eyes.” 

‘“You shall judge for yourself, Althof. 
She is one 


—* whom to call 

Pretty were but to give a feeble notion 

Of many charms, in her as natural 

As sweetness to the flower, or salt to ocean.’ ”’ 


‘““Indeed! Well, good-day, Thornhock. 
Don’t forget that I’m coming to see you 
to-night, and so take your lady-love to the 
theatre, instead of remaining at home to 
entertain your friend.” 

‘* Never fear that. Good-morning”; and 


Althof hastened down Broadway, while I 
strolled leisurely towards home. 

Perhaps I may as well mention here that 
I have the misfortune to be quite wealthy. 
I was once a very ambitious young man. It 
was my intention, if possible; to make the 
name of Thornhock famous, but unfortu- 
nately for my good resolutions, my uncle, 
Timothy Kosh, died, and by his last will 
and testament I was made sgle heir to his 
vast property. That smothered all my am- 
bition. 1 had wealth, and it seemed to me 
that it was my duty to enjoy it. 

Up to this time I had resided in P——, 
my native place, but after coming into my 
property, I thought that a winter in New 
York was just what my system required; 
and I packed up accordingly and departed 
for Gotham. 

It was at the fashionable boarding-house, 
presided over by the affable Madame de 
Lizma, that I first saw Miss Claribel Glaver- 
neck. She was an orphan, and supported 
herself by her pen, she informed me. She 
said she was the author of that deeply inter- 
esting novel, entitled ‘“‘ Viola; or Sixteen 
Times Divorced. A Tale of Chicago.” 

I never saw the work. It was sufficient 


for me to see the authoress. Knowing that 


she was an orphan I could but pity her, and 
knowing my pity she could but love me. 

I escorted her to the theatre and to the 
opera, and we rode together in Central 
Park. I bought aspan of splendid horses 
especially for that purpose, because 1 knew 
that Claribel was fond of riding. And she 
could drive, too, and liked to make a sensa- 
tion, while holding the ribbons, by indulging 
in some rather fast driving. 

I must confess that I was rather proud of 
her, and I fancied that the young men of 
my acquaintance envied me exceedingly. 
Such a really stylish woman could hardly be 


found in the whole city as Miss Claribel 


Glaverneck. 

One of my acquaintances insinuated that 
she cared more for my money than she did 
for me; but what cared I for such insinua- 
tions? The poor fellow was only envious, 
of course, and upon my honor I couldn’t 
blame him. 
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Before I had known her a month I was 
sure that she loved me. Every glance of 
her beautiful eyes, every action told me so. 
Ah! what exquisite bliss it is to feel that 
we are beloved by a beautiful woman! 
There’s nothing like it, I assure you. 

I remember one night—ah! shall I ever 
forget that night? Methinks not. We had 
been to a concert, and before retiring to our 
rooms we went into the public parlor. No 
one was there—we were alone. I had given 
her several strong hints before that time 
regarding the state of my heart, but now, 
this night, I had determined to tell her all. 

She seated herself upon the sofa, and I 
placed myself beside her; and for several 
minutes ‘‘ the beating of our own hearts was 
all the sound we- heard.” This growing 
rather monotonous, I broke the silence with 
my own dulcet-toned voice. 

‘* Claribel,” said I, taking her little hand 
in mine, “ Claribel, there is one thing that 
I can no longer conceal from thee, and that 
is my love. Perhaps you have suspected 
that I loved you, long ere this. I hope you 
have, for otherwise the shock to such a deli- 
cate organization as yours must be terrible. 
If you feel like fainting—if you experience 
a sensation of weakness in your spinal col- 
- umn, as though the marrow had all run out, 
just say so, and I will continue my story in 
the morning.” 

‘* Go on, go on,”’ she murmured. 

“*T will, my darling, I will. I have told 
thee of my love; oh! canst thou, dost thou 
return it? Wilt thou be mine ?”’ 

She raised her glorious eyes to my face. 

I was almost sure of her answer before, 
but I had the blessed certainty now. With 
a convulsive sob she buried her face in my 
bosom, and clasping her white arms around 
my neck, she answered, in a voice between 
a chuckle and a sob:— 

“QO Alexander, how have I longed for 
this hour! I do love you, and I will be 
thine.” 

We kissed—a lingering ‘‘ sweetness long 
drawn out’? was that first sweet kiss of 
love; and while our lips met, I slipped upon 
her finger the betrothal ring. 

Let us drop the curtain. When that 
scene comes up before my mind’s eye, I— 
well, I lose all control of myself. Let us 
hurry on. I don’t feel at all well, I assure 
you. ‘John, wet a napkin and bind it 
around my head; there, that will do.” And 
now we will return to my friend Althof. 


It was about eight o’clock in the evening 
when he arrived. 

‘Take a chair, my dear fellow, and help 
yourself to a cigar.” 

I don’t know whether I have told you that 
Althof and I were schoolmates? Well, we 
were, and the friendship that we conceived 
for each other in our youth had never been 
allowed to grow cold. 

And so we sat there in my parlor, smok- 
ing and chatting in a free and easy fashion, 
Althof telling me all the latest news from 
P——, who was married and who was soon 
to be, who was dead and who was ill, and in 
fact anything and everything that he 
thought might possibly interest me. 

** And now about the ring,” said I, when 
Althof declared that he had told me all there 
was to tell. 

“Oh yes, the ring, to be sure. I had 
quite forgotten that. I wish I could find the 
owner of it.”’ 

‘* What! did you not tell me you bought 
it?” 

‘¢Oh yes, I paid for it, Thornhock, but I 
wasn’t intending to purchase diamonds when 
I got this.” 

‘‘Explain yourself, man. What do you 
mean by your did and your didn’t ?” 

‘* Well, keep cool, my boy, and I'll tell 
you all about it, although I’ve never told 
the story before, and I-wouldn’t now except 
to a particular friend. 

‘¢ Perhaps you didn’t know that I was in 
town about a fortnight ago?” continued 
Althof, lighting a fresh cigar. 

No, of course not.”’ 

‘*T meant to drop in and see you, but I'd 
forgotten both the street and number; and 
so, as I couldnt call on you, I concluded to 
visit the theatre, and pass the evening there. 
I got a seat in the parquet, with an an- 
cient looking female, who had evidently 
loved and lost a man while she was in the 
bloom of her youth—for I am positively sure 
she had never been married—sat on my left 
hand side, while, for a pleasing contrast, a 
magnificent young lady, dressed in the very 
height of the fashion, sat next me on the 
right. 

imagined myself the personification of 
autumn (my gorgeous red hair answering 
for the ‘ glowing tints’ of that most poetic 
season, you know), with the glorious sum- 
mer on one side, and a bitter cold winter on 
the other. I believe this to be the most 
poetic fancy that ever flashed across this 
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brain of mine, Thornhock, and therefore I 
consider it worthy of mention.”’ 

** Yes, yes, very good. Goon.” 

“*Oh, don’t be impatient, my dear fellow. 
I am going to tell you all about the affair, if 
you'll only give me a chance, although I 
declare, to begin with, that I’d rather not.” 

** Well, I won’t interrupt you again.” 

** As I said before, the young lady on my 
right was a magnificent looking creature, 
and when she turned her dark eyes on me, 
upon my honor, Thornhock, I felt a thrill 
through every nerve. 

‘*T am not a ladies’ man, as you know. I 
admire the sex, of course, as what reasona- 
ble man does not, but I never possessed the 
power or the inclination to make myself 
extremely agreeable to them. I never 
courted a woman in my life, and until that 
night at the theatre I don’t know that I 
ever saw the woman whom I was extraordi- 
narily desirous to call mine own. 

‘¢The young lady was accompanied by an 
old gentleman, who sat behind a large 
hooked nose, that resembled a parrot’s bill, 
and who peered out at you through a pair of 
the blackest and most villainous looking 
eyes that I think were ever turned upon my 
face, whom I took to be her father; and I 
know I wondered at the time how it could 
be possible that such a demoniacal looking 
old sinner could be the father of such a 
beautiful woman. 

“Well, I kept one eye on the young lady 
and the other on the play, giving an occa- 
sional glance at the old gentleman’s nose. 

‘¢ Meantime I found that the old gentle- 
man was keeping his ‘evil eye’ on me, 
though what he found to interest him in my 
very uninteresting face was more than I 
could imagine. I was very sure I had never 
seen him before, though it was possible that 
he thought mine a familiar countenance, 
and was trying to remember where he had 
seen it. Be this as it might, I became so 
exceedingly nervous under his steady gaze 
that if the first act had been ten minutes 
longer, I should have been obliged to leave 
the theatre. ‘ 

‘‘ But the curtain fell, the old gentleman 
whispered something to the young lady, 
then arose and went out, and I breathed 
free again. 

**¢ Will you allow me to look at your pro- 
gramme?’ I said, turning to the young 
lady. 

‘She handed it to me, and as our fingers 


met, a tear fell from her dark eyes and 
splashed upon the paper. 

the most tender-hearted. fellow in 
the world, where there’s a woman con- 
cerned; and a woman in tears is a sight 
that I never could look upon unmoved, and 
especially such a woman as this. 

‘*T wanted to inquire into the cause of her 
sorrow; and I would have been glad to have 
said something to her of a soothing nature, 
but I couldn’t think of anything tosay. My. 
feelings were overcoming me very fast. I 
tried to read the programme, but a mist 
came before my eyes and jumbled the letters 
all together in one confused mass. Then I 
looked up at the young lady, and at thal 
moment another tear dropped from the end 
of that Grecian nose. This was too much. 
I could restrain myself no longer, and so I 
spoke. 

*““¢Oh, why that tear?’ I asked, in a 
whisper. 

**You will notice, Thornhock, that this 
question wasn’t original with me. I had 
read it somewhere before. Besides, I don’t 
generally express myself in that style in 
ordinary conversation. 

*¢¢Oh, why that tear?’ 

“¢Oh, do not ask me! I—I cannot tell 
you. I’m very—I’m very unhappy—hush! 
he’s coming,’ she whispered, seemingly very 
much agitated. 

“¢ Coming? If you mean your father ’——’ 

‘¢¢ Alas! he is not my father.’ 

Not your father ?’ 

‘No, no, thank Heaven for that; but I 
am—I am in his power!’ 

*¢ Darn it!’ said I, ‘that’s too bad,’ for- 
getting in my sympathy for the young lady 
the inelegance of my expression; but she 
didn’t appear to notice it. ‘ But can’t I 
help you, my dear young lady ?’ I asked. 

*“¢Oh, if I could only trust you!’ she 
murmured, looking up into my face through 
her tears. 

**¢Oh, if you only would!’ I answered. 
‘I feel that I could go through fire and water 
to serve you, my dear young lady.’ 

‘¢¢ But ’tis useless. There is no hope for 
me. You cannot help me. I am in his 
power. Hush! he comes.’ 

“Well, he did come this time, sure 
enough, and so I straightened myself back 
in the seat, and the young lady dried her 
tears; and if the hook-nosed gentleman sus- 
pected anything, he didn’t let his suspicions 
appear in the expression of his face. 
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** Ah, little did he suspect that, concealed 
in the fold of the young lady’s dress, lay her 
own white hand, clasped in the broad palm 
of your friend, Ned Althof. 

‘** Until the curtain went down on the last 
act, we remained joined together, palm to 
palm. She felt that she had my sympathy, 
Tm sure, and that might have been worth 
something, even if I could render her no 
material aid; or at least I thought so. 

“‘The old gentleman went out into the 
aisle first, the young lady followed, and I 
came close behind her. She lingered a 
moment, and her companion pressed on into 
the crowd. 

‘** Now tell me,’ I whispered, ‘tell me 
quickly, oh! cannot I help you in some 
way? If you are in his power, tell me 
how. Has he any claim upon you? What 
right 

‘“«* He is my husband,’ she whispered, in 
a snickering voice. 

Husband!’ 

“She sprang forward and caught the 
hooked-nosed gentleman’s arm, turning 
back just once to give me a roguish smile 
before disappearing in the crowd.” 

‘*Ha, hal Althof, you were sold indeed,” 

cried I. 

“Sold! Bah, I haven’t told you all yet. 
Of course I realized in a moment that I had 
made a confounded fool of myself. I don’t 
know why it is, Thornhock, but I never can 
get the country air out of my clothes. 
Everybody knows that I came from the 
country; and this fair damsel knew it, I 
suppose, the moment she fixed her glorious 
orbs upon my innocent looking countenance. 

“** And so,’ thought I, as I wended my 
way back to my hotel, ‘this young lady, 
being of a mischievous disposition, thought 
that she would amuse herself a little at the 
expense of a countryman.’ 

‘*It didn’t trouble me a great deal, be- 
cause I should probably never see the lady 
again, and luckily for me, I had no aequain- 
tance with me to tell the story at home; and 
so I was pretty well satisfied with myself, 
notwithstanding the pleasant little game 
that had been played upon my tender feel- 
ings. 

‘“* Some people can’t enjoy a joke at their 
own expense, but I can. I remember that 
I was in excellent humor when I entered 
my room at the hotel that night. ‘ If I ever 
meet that young lady- again,’ said I, ‘ we’ll 

augh over this together,’ and I essayed to 
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take out my watch for the purpose of wind- 
ing it up for the night. Bless you, Thorn- 
hock, there was no watch there! 

‘“*T assure you, my dear fellow, that I 
never felt quite so much like a fool as I did 
when I made that very important discovery. 
I began to see the joke of the thing then, 
and I saw much more distinctly, when jam- 
ming my hand (the very hand that had 
clasped hers!) into my pocket, I found that 
my pocket-book, containing nearly three 
hundred dollars had also disappeared! 

*“*T couldn’t believe it at first, and I 
searched every pocket carefully, before I 
could be satisfied that I had actually been 
robbed by such a really stylish looking wo- 
man.” 

“Oh, Althof, my boy,” cried I, breaking 
in upon him, “I didn’t think you were se 
verdant, upon my soul, I didn’t. But never 
mind, live and learn. When you’ve been 
in the city as long as I have, it won’t be so 
easy to take you in.” 

“Hold! Just wait till I get through with 
my story. She didn’t make such a ‘soft 
thing’ out of me, after all. In searching 
the second time, I found in the pocket 
where my money had been; this diamond 
ring, which must have slipped from her 
finger while she was drawing out my pocket- 
book.” 

‘“* Oh, that’s the way you bought it?” 

“Yes. It cost me, reckoning my watch 
at eighty dollars, just about three hundred 
besides, and a jeweller who examined the 
ring, said that the diamonds were worth 
three hundred and fifty. So you see I’m 
only about thirty dollars out of pocket, at 
the worst.’’ 

‘¢ And so ends your story.” 

‘¢ Yes, for the present; but if E ever meet 
the young lady again, I shall offer her the 
ring at a slight advance on the cost price. 
And now that I have told my story, let me 
hear yours, which must be much more pleas- 
ant to relate, isagmuch as you have suc- 
ceeded so much better in your love affairs 
than I have. And, by the way, when are 
you to be married?” 

‘‘ Our wedding is to take place next week. 
But before I tell you how I won my love, 
allow me to introduce you to her. Ill just 
step across the hall, and learn if she is 
ready to receive us,” said I, rising, and leav- 
ing the room. 

I rapped at Claribel’s door, and the dear 
creature opened it. 
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**Uncle Fernando has come,’’ said she, 
‘¢and he’s very impatient to see you.”’ 

She had told me before, that she had an 
uncle in Baltimore, and we had been expect- 
ing him on for several days, and so I 
hurried in to see the old gentleman, whom I 
found to be a very genial sort of person, al- 
though there was an expression about his 
face that was anything but prepossessing. 

‘* And now, Claribel,’’ said I, after ex- 
changing civilities with her uncle, ‘‘ I want 
to introduce a very dear and valued friend 
to you. He’s in my parlor. Shall I bring 
him in?” 

‘* By all means, Alexander. I shall al- 
ways be happy to receive your friends,” 
replied the dear girl. Thinking of Althof’s 
misfortune, and my own happiness, I was 
obliged to stop and kiss her rosy mouth once 
or twice before I could tear myself away; 
Then I ran back into my room. 

**Come, Fred, prepare yourself, for I’m 
about to introduce you to one of the most 
dazzlingly beautiful women you ever be- 
held. You think I’m proud of her, I sup- 
pose. Well, I am, for she’s a woman to be 
proud of, even if Ido say so. Come.” 

I led the way, and Fred followed close at 
my heels. I flung open Claribel’s door and 
discovered her standing in the middle of the 
room, looking as royally beautiful as any 
queen that I ever had the good fortune to be 
acquainted with. 

*¢ Claribel,’’ said I, advancing with a proud 
step, this is 

Oh!” screamed she, falling into Uncle 
Fernando’s arms. 

‘* Bless my eyes!” ejaculated Althof, 
springing forward. ‘‘ Hang me if that isn’t 


the one that robbed me of my watch and 
money!” 

game’s up,”’ said Fernando, dash- 
ing out of the room, and bounding down 
the stairs, and so out into the street. 

*¢ Oh, Claribel! ’’ I cried, ‘*‘ what does this 
mean? Itcannot be so, I will not believe 
that you 

‘*Pshaw! Thornhock, when you’ve been 
in the city as long as I have it won’t be so 
easy to take you in,’’ cried Althof, repeat- 
ing my own words. ee 

But I did not heed him. ‘I ran to Clari- 
bel, and throwing my arms around her, 
begged her to explain it all, as I felt sure 
that she could. 

‘Do you know this ring, young lady ?” 
demanded Althof. 

Yes,” said Claribel, releasing herself 
from my embrace, “‘ it is one you gave me, 
Alexander,” 

Fool, fool, fool!” I yelled, snatch- 
ing the ring, and stamping it under my feet. 

** And now you can do with me as you 
will—I am in your power,” said Claribel, 
addressing Althof. 

‘“* No, no, let her go,”’ I groaned. ‘“ You 
are free, Claribel. Go, and never let me 
see your face again.”’ 

Then our wedding must be postponed, I 
suppose ? 

Yes, adieu.”’ 

We left the room together, and all that 
night I was busy packing up preparatory to 
my departure from Gotham. Althof helped 
me, and the next morning we shook the 
dust of that city from our feet and returned 
to P—— together. And now I have told 
why our wedding was postponed. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE HEART. 


=" strange that often when most glad, 
Enwoven through our merry hours, 
Should run a thread so dark, so sad, 
Like death among the summer flowers. 
A laugh may ring in happy glee, 
And mingle with the saddest strain ; 
The lips may smile,— the heart may be 
O’erburdened with a secret pain. 


The beams of love and friendship bright 
May for a time our hearts beguile ; 

The world were dark but for their light, 
And living hardly worth the while. 

If love is true and friendship real, 
How sweet to live, how hard to die, 

When throbbing hearts can passion feel, 
And thought is flashed from eye to eye! 


But, ah! too oft can love betray, 

And friendship’s hand grow cold as night! 
Life is not all a primrose way ; 

Were shadow not, there were no light. 
We all have hours in which we yearn 

For something never known before; 
And all our days we seldom learn 

That what we have is sweetest store. 


‘* My heart’s desire, oh, give to me! ” 
So prayeth oft the restless soul 
Who thinks that bliss is still to be, 
And that he yet may reach the goal. 
But years pass on, and youth has flown, 
With all its hopes, with all its fire ; 
And sadly to our hearts we own 
We never reach our hearts’ desire. 
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administration of food and medicine 

is amongst the most important of a 
nurse’s duties, and much of her success will 
depend upon the amount of careful attention 
she devotes to this branch of her work. As 
to the giving of medicines, a nurse’s duty is 
very simple; all she has to do is to carry out 
the doctor’s orders to the very letter. A 
nurse’s part is to yield implicit obedience to 
higher authority, and it is never her place 
to turn critic; to this we add, that no 
uurse has a right to give, or withhold, even 
one dose on her responsibility; nor to make 
the slightest alteration in treatment, unless 
she has received express permission to ex- 
ercise her own discretion. Truism as this 
may seund, experience teaches that the 
caution is anything but superfluous, espe- 
cially where the nurse’s ignorance makes 
her fancy herself capable of forming an in- 
dependent judgment on matters of which 
she knows virtually nothing. As illustra- 
tion, take a case where a sleeping-draught 
having been ordered to a patient worn out 
with pain and want of rest, the nurse re- 
marked to a friend who expressed a hope of 
speedy relief: ‘* Oh, I daresay he will soon 
be better. The doctor is coming early to 
see the effect of his medicine; but I don’t 
believe in such things, so I shall not let 
John have any.” 

Poor, unfortunate John paid the penalty; 
and I believe the doctor was fairly puzzled 
over the failure of a remedy he had reckoned 
upon as certain. Indeed, I have often 
thought that if doctors knew half that goes 
on in sick-rooms, they would find the clew to 
many a puzzle. At the same time, of 
course, a doctor’s time is valuable; and in 
dealing with a nurse of average intelligence, 
he has a right to expect that his orders are 
being faithfully carried out, without ‘the 
pressure of constant questioning. 

But with the best will in the world, the 
inexperienced nurse is apt to undervalue 
precision in the administration of medicine, 
and one occasionally hears, when a dose has 
been forgotten, some such remarkas: ‘Oh, 
well, I can give double next time.” Yet, 
the double dose, instead of doing good, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
HOME-NURSING. 


may cause positive injury, especially when 
very powerful drugs are being used. So 
necessary, indeed, is exactitude, that I 
would urge every nurse to make a rule of 
reading the directions on the medicine bottle 
each time a dose is poured out, and never, 
under any circumstances, to deviate from 
the prescribed quantity. This plan has the 
additional advantage of lessening the prob- 

ability of mistaking external for internal 
remedies. But it will not do to rely upon 
this only; all preparations for external use, 
even if not marked ‘“ Poison,” must be 
kept in a separate place, and should be put 
into bottles of a different color from those 
containing medicines for internal use. It is 
also desirable to have them fluted, so as to- 
be recognized by touch as well as by sight; 
and on no account should they be left about 
after being used. Every bottle, too, that. 
has held either medicine or lotion should be 
thoroughly washed out, and the label re- 
moved before it is used again for amy other 
purpose. Minute, even fidgety, as these 
directions sound, they.are not at all too par- 
ticular, in view of those terrible results of 
carelessness which are to be found in the 
records of even hospital work. If the 
trained nurse needs to be on her guard 

against such mistakes as giving a fatal dose 

of carbolic acid, it surely follows that the 

inexperienced can hardly be too scrupulous- 

ly particular in taking every possible precau- 
tion against misadventure. 

In all cases where the quantity of medi- 
cine ordered is not a divisional part of the 
bottle, each dose should be poured into a 
graduated medicine glass or spoon. If the 
former is used, it should be held in such a. 
position as to bring the indicating marks 
just on a level with the nurse’s eye; and in 
using divisionally marked bottles, the bottle 
should always be held up to the light. In 
both cases the object is to make sure that. 
the fluid just reaches the desired point, and 
this cannot be accurately ascertained if the 
bottle or glass is held below the nurse’s eye- 
In no case is it safe to trust to ordinary 
spoons for measuring medicines, as they 
differ so much in size. Thus, the table- 
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spoon in some households will be hardly 
larger than the dessert-spoon in others; and 
consequently the dose given to a patient 
would vary according to the family plate. 
The medical teaspoon means one drachm, 
and contains sixty drops; the dessert-spoon 
holds two drachms; and an ounce is equiva- 
jent to the familiar ‘* two tablespoonfuls.” 

When drop-doses are ordered, they should 
invariably be measured in a minim-glass, 
for a drop will vary considerably in size, ac- 
cording to the consistency of the fluid, and 
the shape and thickness of the bottle used. 
in cases of emergency, when no minim-glass 
is at hand, wetting the edge of the bottle 
will help to regulate dropping, and it will 
also be found easier if the hand rests upon 
something steady. 

It is well to make a rule of shaking the 
bottle-each time a dose is poured out, and of 
immediately replacing the cork. The medi- 
cine-glass must also be thoroughly washed 
out after each time of using; a good many 
home-nurses seem to consider that, with 
only one patient, it is quite enough if the 
glass is washed out once a day; but, apart 
from graver considerations, a dirty glass 
will by no means sweeten either the medi- 
cine or the patient’s temper. When oily or 
very strong-smelling liquids are being used, 
a separate glass should be kept for their 
benefit. It is really astonishing how long 
the flavor of oil will cling to a glass or spoon. 
I well remember thinking a cod-liver oil 
glass had been made thoroughly clean and 
free from smell, and then being undeceived 
by the next victim, who anything but ap- 
preciated his oiled tonic. 

But not only must medicine be given in 
proper quantities; it is equally important 
that it should be given at the right times. 
Unless special directions are given, the 
usual hours for ‘‘ three times a day” are 
eleven, three, and seven. ‘* Bedtime,” toa 
bed-ridden patient, means from ten to 
eleven, according to previous habits. Be- 
fore or after food means within twenty 
minutes of a meal. When ordered ‘ every 
three or four hours,” medicine is to be con- 
tinued through the night; and it is always 
well, in such cases, to ask whether the 
patient is to be roused out of sleep when a 
dose is due. It is also important to know 
whether, if medicine ordered after food has 
been forgotten at the proper time, it may be 
given when remembered. Should the doc- 
tor’s wishes not be known, it is best to 


wait till the next meal, and not to risk giv- 
ing a dose that might be injurious. 

When the patient is too weak to sit up, it is 
a good plan to give the medicine in a small 
‘* feeder,” to be obtained at any chemist’s; 
or when small doses only are being given, a 
china spoon made for the purpose, and 
covered all but a little bit at the thin end, 
will be found convenient. Never tease a 
patient by such remarks as “It’s nearly 
medicine-time;”’ he is probably quite aware 
of the fact, and if not, is hardly likely to be 
cheered by areminder. Of course, there is 
a vast difference in the way in which pa- 
tients take medicine, but, as a rule, it isa 
trial, especially where there is great weak- 
ness; and a nurse should spare no pains to 
make this necessary penalty of illness as 
light as possible. 

To some persons, the taking of pills is a 
regular pons asinorum, and not a few people 
will gravely declare that they ‘‘ cannot” 
take a pill; yet they are in the habit of tak- 
ing food many times the bulk of the inno- 
cent little article which they make such 
ridiculous and exaggerated efforts to swal- 
low. It is just these efforts that create the 
difficulty, and if taken simply and quietly, 
there is really no medicine easier to manage. 
If the pill is tasteless, let it be taken lightly 
between the lips, and a drink of water will 
carry it down with notrouble. If disagreea- 
ble to the taste, it is better to place the pill 
as far back as possible on the tongue, and 
then take a good draught of water or any 
light beverage. Let the most inveterate of 
pill-haters give this simplest of methods a 
fair trial, and he will be quite an exception 
if he does not own his difficulties gone. 

And here, let me remind my readers that 
pills are apt to become dry and useless if 
kept for any length of time; and this ac- 
counts for the wonder often expressed over 
the failure of such a remedy, which “‘ always 
used to do me good,’”’ and which probably 
would again if the pills were freshly made 
up. 

Powders are frequently ordered, and to 
some people, form the easiest way of taking 
medicine; whilst, speaking from personal 
experience, I should say there is nothing 
more objectionable, unless carefully manag- 
ed. If small, a powder may be taken dry 
by putting it far back on the tongue; or it 
may be mixed in a little milk or water, and 
swallowed quickly, dregs and all. A better 
way is to mix with a very little water into a 
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stiff paste, and gradually add about a wine- 
glassful more water, stirring all the time, 
till the powder is thoroughly dissolved. I 
have known a patient able to take a dessert- 
spoonful of powder at a time, in this way, 
who shuddered at the idea of half a tea- 
spoonful in water. 

In dealing with children, if the old-fashion- 
ed spoonful of jam, or honey is used, be 
sure the powder is carefully placed in the 
middle and well covered over; otherwise, 
the only effect will be to turn the patient 
against both powder and sweetener. Pow- 
ders are sometimes ordered to patients in a 
semi-conscious state, and unable to bear 
raising in bed; in such cases, the best way 
is to place the powder on the end of an 
ordinary paper or fruit knife; pass this as 
far back in the mouth as possible, and in- 
vert; and the act of swallowing thus set up, 
will complete itself with no further trouble. 

Saline purgative medicine should be given 
with plenty of warm water, and on an empty 
stomach. The saline waters should also be 
given warm, and this can easily be done by 
pouring the dose into a cup, placed in boil- 
ing water. Doctors often omit to mention 
such details, of which many intelligent pa- 
tients are quite ignorant. 

Sleeping-draughts should not be given till 
all preparations for the night are completed; 
and after the dose has been administered, 
the patient should be told to try and com- 
pose himself for sleep. -On no account must 
talking be allowed, and the room should be 
darkened and kept perfectly quiet, Only 
under such conditions does the medicine get 
a fair chance; and it is useless to follow a 


‘sleeping-draught with bustling, setting to- 


rights, and ceaseless chatter, a practice only 
too common in home-nursing. 

Castor oil is another test of a nurse’s skill; 
and in large doses it is undoubtedly a diffi- 
cult thing to give to a patient in bed, espe- 
cially when there is a rooted aversion to oil 
in any shape. There are many vehicles in 
use for its administration, such as wine, 
milk, soup, or coffee. The last-named, is 
perhaps the best, and may be taken as typi- 
cal, the method of giving being the same, 
whatever medium is chosen. Take some 
strong coffee, without sugar or milk; 
thoroughly wash out the medicine-glass with 
it, leaving a couple of tablespoonfuls at the 
bottom; on to this gradually pour the oil, be- 
ing very careful that none shall touch the 
sides; give the patient a little coffee to 
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drink, and then the oil in one draught, 
followed quickly by some more coffee. 
Taken thus, there will be scarcely any per- 
ceptible taste; but if lemon is liked, a still 
better plan is to suck a slice before and after 
the oil. Much of the difficulty of retaining 
castor oil is due to the disgust produced by 
its mal-administration; but if the same diffi- 
culty arises in spite of care, it is better to 
leave the question of perseverance for the 
doctor’s decision. 

Cod-liver oil is another troublesome 
remedy, at least with adults, and yet it is so 
valuable in many cases, that a nurse may 
well devote her best energies to making it 
agree with her patient. It may be given in 
the same way as castor oil; but a good many 
people prefer the lighter wines, as ginger, 
raisin, or orange, to other mediums. As a 
rule, it should be taken after meals; but 
some patients can manage better by be- 
ginning with a dose just before going to 
bed. 

In commencing a course of oil, the 
amount ordered is frequently a teaspoonful; 
but if the patient cannot retain even this, 
try him with less and less, till you find how 
much or how little he can manage; continue 
with this for a few days, and then very 
gradually increase to the full dose. In this 
way, many patients who declared they never 
could take oil, have been brought round to 
managing it easily. Should, however, bili- 
ous symptoms appear, the oil had better be 
discontinued for two or three days, and be- 
gun again with alesserdose. I have known 
patients persevere in spite of warnings, and 
pay the penalty in such a severe bilious 
attack as to set them forever against a 
remedy that, properly managed, would have 
been invaluable. Indeed, without waiting 
for warning, it is always well, in a long cod- 
liver oil course, to drop taking it every now 
and then for a few days. 

All nauseous medicine should be taken in 
one draught, with the mouth well open, and 
in many cases compressing the nostrils will 
entirely do away with disagreeable flavors. 
I have insisted upon the fact that it is nota 
nurse’s place to interfere with the patient’s 
treatment, but should she happen to know 
of any particular idiosyncrasy, it will do no 
harm to mention the fact. Some people are 
easily affected by medicine in general, and 
some by special drugs, and a doctor will be 
glad to know of any peculiarity, provided 
the informaticn is properly given. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN BEHRING SEA. 


BY ROSHOW BEZONE, JR. 


N the spring of 1868, the territory for- 
merly known as Russian America was 
ceded to the United States; and all the 
trading privileges which before had been 
held by the Russian American Fur Com- 
pany were thrown open tothe world. Little 
was known of the country, even in our 
Pacific seaports; true, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company had explored certain 
parts of it in their attempt to open commu- 
nication with Asia, but they had confined 
themselves more to its geographical bear- 
ings than its resources. American whalers, 
in their cruises after oil, had entered every 
gulf and bay on its coast; but as they had 
been debarred from landing, except when 
in need of wood and water, their knowledge, 
beyond that of locality, was extremely 
slight. Of course many reports were in 
circulation respecting the wonderful quan- 
tity and quality of the furs obtained there, 
but all of them of a vague and uncertain 
character. However, the people of the 
coast, and of San Francisco in particular, 
quickly prepared to take advantage of any 
opening that might show itself; merchants 
began fitting out small vessels to trade there; 
old miners who had “done” California and 
Nevada gathered their traps together fora 
prospecting tour to this new field of enter- 
prise; land speculators hurried to stake out 
claims near the little towns of Sitka and 
Kodiak; needy adventurers by the score 
crowded every means of transportation, most 
of them careless or ignorant of future pros- 
pects, but going in the hope that some good 
would come of it. 

A desire to see the world, which had 
already taken me over the greater portion of 
it, landed me in the winter of the above 
year in San Francisco. Whatever wish I 
may have had to remain permanently in 
that delightful place was quickly taken out 
ef my head when the opportunity presented 
itself of going to this unknown northern 
region. The way in which this happened 
was as follows: A number of gentlemen had 
fitted out a schooner, the Katie, for a seal- 
ing and trading voyage, but just as she was 
on the point of departure the supercargo 
was taken sick, and they had to delay sail- 


ing until they could find some one to fill his 
place; hearing of this, I offered my ser- 
vices, and though I possessed but few of the 
requirements necessary for the situation, I 
was accepted as the best substitute they 
could readily obtain. : 

Why describe the sea voyage? They are 
all very similar; the alternation of wind and 
calm; the ineffable glories of a sunrise; the 
quenching, as it were, of the molten orb in 
the water at evening; the golden pathway 
made by the moon across the restless sea; 
all of these can be seen in any vessel and in 
any clime. Let it suffice, therefore, to say 
that on the second of May, after a fair run 
of three weeks, we came to anchor off the 
island of St. George, in the south-eastern 
portion of Behring Sea. It had been a foggy 
day, but the wind had partially cleared the 
air, and we could see quite plainly the out- 
line of the jagged cliffs, and wild hilltops 
covered with snow. 

It was our intention to erect a station on 
this island, enter into an agreement with 
the natives, and, thereby, being the first 
comers, secure a monopoly of the fur seals 
which come there yearly in large numbers. 
In carrying out our design we were emi- 
nently successful, and finding that this was 
to constitute the principal part of our busi- 
ness, I concluded to let the schooner make 
the rest of the voyage (which was to extend 
to the coast of Siberia) without me, and to 
stay on the island, in order to more effectu- 
ally superintend the business; so, having 
landed a large quantity of goods and provis- 
ions, the schooner prepared to take her 
departure. 

It was a mournful day to me when, having 
bade the captain and the interpreter good- 
by, I saw them row out through the surf, and 
watched them until they disappeared in the 
eddying mist, which had already hidden the 
Katie from sight. They were not to return 
until the latter part of November, nearly 
seven months, and it would be difficult for 
the reader to realize the feeling of loneliness 
that now took possession of me. I was en- 
tirely isolated, having no one with whom I 
could associate but the native Aleuts, whose 
language I understood but very imperfectly. 
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However, there was notbing to do but to 
make the best of it, and I therefore deter- 
mined to thoroughly survey the island, as a 
means of occupying my mind for two or 
three weeks, until the seals should begin to 
arrive. Though but a small place, it was 
certainly a wild one; centuries of rough 
usage by the elements had so diversified its 
naturally irregular outlines as to leave it one 
mass of steep hills, intersected by long, dark 
valleys. With the exception of three or four 
little strips of beach, high cliffs beetled out 
over the water at almost every point, and 
into the rocky caverns at their base the sea 
dashed and thundered with a perpetual roar. 
So rocky was the soil that I could not: find 
even a shrub, though in the summer months 
long, rank grasses grew everywhere in great 
abundance. Overhead hung almost a per- 
petual fogbank, making the day well nigh 
as gloomy as the night; sometimes the 
mists would scatter for a day or two, and I 
could see, far across the water to the north- 
ward, the tops of the hills on the island of 
St. Paul, another seal island, considerably 
larger than St. George. 

The natives were very kind and guvod- 
natured; every day they would go far across 
the hills, and return laden with different 
kinds of game, or with the eggs of sea-fowl, 
which they obtained by being lowered a 
hundred feet or more down the face of the 
cliff, and would always bring them to me, in 
order that I might have the first choice. I 
soon became well acquainted with all the 
inhabitants upon the island; used to attend 
the little receptions they gave upon their 
‘““name’s day,”’ as it is called by the Rus- 
sians; acted as godfather for their children 
when they were christened—for all the 
Aleutians are members of the Greek Church 
—on which occasions I yet further endeared 
myself to them by keeping “‘ open house,” 
and provided an unlimited amount of tea, 
sugar and crackers for their entertainment. 
When the seals came there was work enough 
to do; what with driving, killing, salting 
and packing, keeping store, acting as gov- 
ernor, doctor and adviser, I had my time 
fully taken up. And so months went by, 
the season passed over, and I began count- 
ing the weeks that must elapse before the 
Katie would return to take on board the 
large lot of furs we had collected and stored 
in the Lofka on the beach. 

One night in the middle of October I was 
awakened from my sleep by some one com- 
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ing into my little cabin and roughly shaking 
me by the shoulder; starting up, I saw by a 
strange glare of light that seemed to fill the 
room, the Nirachic, or head native on the 
island. He made an ineffectual attempt to 
speak, and pointed with his hand to the 
window, while his face wore an expression 
of ineffable fear and consternation. In an 
instant I was at the window; both heaven 
and earth seemed one blaze of light, and for 
a moment I thought that the old volcano, 
which had slumbered for ages beneath the 
island, had again started to life. A second 
glance, however, brought to my mind the 
hardly more desirable conviction that the 
storehouse, containing our entire supply of 
provisions, and the adjoining outhouses 
filled with salted seals, which the natives 


- had prepared for their winter’s sustenance, 


were wrapped in a sheet of flames. 

Now that two years have passed, and I 
am sitting in my quiet library writing this, 
I cannot recall my feelings at that moment 
without experiencing a thrill of horror. A 
bitter cold gale blew from the north, laden 
with the inevitable mist, which, though it 
prevented the fire from being seen at any 
distance, served by its refractions to fill with 
redoubled intensity of light the little space 
in which it was visible. 

When I reached the spot the natives had 
all arrived, but, too terror-stricken for 
motion, were stupidly gazing at the great 
surging flames, which they now beheld for 
the first time in their lives. Of course my 
first cry was for water. We were wholly 
unprepared for anything of this kind; the 
pond from which we obtained our supply of 
fresh water was more than half a mile dis- 
tant, and it was, therefore, out of the ques- 
tion to go there; the sea, however, was 
within three hundred yards of the building, 
but in order to reach it it was necessary to 
descend a steep, narrow path, leading down 
the side of a cliff, difficult during the day, 
but at night dangerous. Still it must be 
done, and in less than two minutes I had all 
the inhabitants of the village—men, women 
and children—with the exception of three or 
four of the older men, whom I kept to assist 
me in breaking out some of the goods, de- 
spatched to obtain the precious liquid. 

All our exertions proved wholly futile; 
the fire, when discovered, was under too 
great headway to be subdued by any of the 
rude appliances we could command, and 
with the exception of three boxes of hard- 
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bread, which I succeeded in breaking out, 
the entire building, with outhouses and con- 
tents, was reduced to a smouldering heap 
before our eyes. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning 
when I told the natives, who, now that the 
first excitement had passed, were making 
loud lamentations, that they had better go 
to their homes and get rested, and that I 
would tell them, after I had had time to 
think it over, what had best be done. For 
me it was no time for resting; my mind was 
well nigh paralyzed by the sudden calamity 
that had overtaken me, and it was long 
before I could collect my thoughts suffi- 
ciently to give the subject reasonable con- 
sideration. What was to be done? Both 
seals and birds had left us for their winter’s 
sojourn in a milder climate; fish there were 
none, for the seals had driven them away; 
there was absolutely nothing on the island 
that we could use for food. 

The natives had made their weekly pur- 
chase of provisions five days before, and I 
knew from their natural improvidence that 
they could not have more than two days’ 
ordinary supply on hand; in my own house 
I had enough to keep them three or four 
days more; but what then? The Katie 
would not return for five weeks, and head 
winds might delay her two or three weeks 
longer. What were we to live upon in the 
meantime? We must certainly go to St. 
Paul, which was the only settlement within 
attainable distance, to procure food; but 
then ihe equally perplexing question arose, 
how should we get there? St. Paul was 
only forty miles away, and in good weather, 
with an ordinary ship’s boat, I should have 
thought nothing of the trip; but at this sea- 
son of the year fair weather was exception- 
al, and our only means of conveyance was 
a bidara, or Aleutian skin-boat. This wasa 
large, ungainly craft, being about as sym- 
metrically formed as achild’s Noah’sark. It 
was made of a rude framework of driftwood 
and whalebone, covered with the skins of 
the sea-lion, which had been dried in the 
sun and sewh together; it was about thirty 
feet long by twelve beam, and propelled by 
oars, yet carried a small, square sail to be 
used when the wind was directly aft. On 
discharging our vessel we had found it very 
useful; but though very seaworthy when 
newly oiled, after it had been in the water a 
few hours, the skin covering became damp 
and rotten, so that a very slight pressure 


would break it; yet this was the only means 
of transportation we had, and go we must. 

In the morning I assembled all the na- 
tives, and having told them the plan I had 
decided upon, made them bring all the food 
they had in their houses, which, with what 
I had, I placed under the charge of the 
Nirachic, in order that regular rations might 
be served out, and nothing wasted. It 
required sixteen men to man the bidara, 
and that no hard feelings might be created, 
I let the able-bodied men of the village, 
amounting altogether to forty, draw lots in 
order to see which of them should go on the 
expedition. Having decided this, and seen 
that the boat was put in proper condition for 
the trip, I sat down and wrote a letter con- 
taining a statement of our misfortune to the 
captain of the Katie, so that in case we 
should never return, and upon his arrival 
he should find no one alive on the island, 
he might know the cause of it; and I also 
told him that he would find the furs in the 
Lofka all right. 

Our wish now was for a moderately pleas- 
ant day, in order to start; and luckily for us 
we did not have to wait long, for the next 
morning brought an unusually calm sea, 
with a light breeze from the south. Parting 
kisses and blessing were given, and we were 
soon off, steering directly for our destina- 
tion, and going as fast as wind and oar could 
carry us. It was a delightful day, the wind 
staying by us and aiding us so that at four 
o’clock in the afternoon we landed on the 
island whose dark cliffs we had seen for 
hours rising higher and higher out of the 
blue sea. There were several American 
companies on the island, and as they had an 
abundant supply of provisions, I found no 
difficulty in obtaining all I wished; so we 
worked late into the night in getting them 
from the storehouse down to the landing, 
that we might be in readiness to start by 
daylight, our skin-boat having been dried 
and oiled in the meantime. 

It was some time after midnight when, 
just as I was on the point of bidding my 
entertainers good-night and seeking an hour 
or two of rest, one of my men, named Evan 
Switzoff, a favorite of mine, came to me and 
said he would like to have me come to the 
church, as he was about to be married. It 
seemed that he had been engaged to an 
Aleutian girl on St. Paul, Natalia by name, 
for some three years, and that the present 
was the first time during this period that he 
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had had an opportunity of seeing her; and 
though there was a dangerous trip home in 
anticipation, neither of them was willing to 
allow so excellent an occasion for consum- 
mating their long-postponed happiness to 
pass by unnoticed. I endeavored to point 
out the danger to which he was exposing her 
by so doing; but though I might have con- 
vinced him, I found that argument was 
entirely wasted upon her, and so gave it up. 

The little church was brilliantly lighted by 
innumerable wax candles of all sizes, from 
an immense one six feet long and a foot in 
diameter, down to the thin tapers which 
some of the natives carried in their hands. 
The bride was wonderfully arrayed, consid- 
ering the place-and the short notice she had 
received, being resplendent in a very light 
nicely fitting calico dress, with crinoline, a 
little white bonnet, and a set of imitation 
coral jewelry; but the acme of style was 
reached through a pair of green kid gloves, 
in which the fair one had imprisoned her 
hands for the first time. Beside this ‘‘ glass 
of fashion,’’ poor Evan in his pea-jacket 
made but a sorry appearance; however, love 
seemed to overcome all these minor difficul- 


‘ties, and after a long service, rendered wea- 


risome by perpetual bowings, but redeemed 
by beautiful chanting, they were pronounced 
man and wife, and the whole company went 
to the bride’s father’s to partake of such 
refreshment as he might provide; after 
which I, at least, sought my much-needed 
rest. 

The next day was also a fine one; the sun 
rose on a perfectly calm sea, and having 
bade our kind friends adieu, we slowly 
rowed our now heavily laden boat out of the 
little harbor. Hour after hour passed by, 
and though we did not progress as rapidly 
as when the boat was empty, we still went 
along at a very good rate of speed, and St. 
Paul was becoming more and more faint in 
the distance. Owing to the immense 
amount of labor, both mental and physical, 
I had performed during the past few days, 
and the very small quantity of rest I had 
been able to obtain, I felt very tired,.and 
about noon, seeing that all was going on 
well, I stretched myself out on a pile of 
boxes, so that I might get a little sleep. 
The sun was shining with unprotested 
supremacy, and I put my handkerchief over 
my face to protect it from the unwonted 
heat. The men were pulling easily; Natalia 
was seated by her husband, and just as I 
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dropped off I heard her singing an old Rus- 
sian song, the burden of which was “ Coo- 
reet trokka tobacco.” 

I must have slept several hours, for when 
some one awoke me a great change had 
taken place; the sun was completely lost to 
sight by dark, thick folds of fog which inter- 
vened, and though there was as yet but little 
wind, our boat rose and fell on each wave of 
a long heavy swell that came rolling towards 
us from the northward, which I instantly 
recognized as the percursor of one of our 
fierce gales. 

The steersman estimated that we must be 
about eight miles from St. George, and 
though he had been steering by compass for 
an hour or two, since the fog settled down 
on us, he seemed to be rather uncertain in 
precisely what direction our island lay. 
Taking the large oar by which the boat’s 
course was directed, I sent the former 
helmsman forward to help row; and having 
made an estimation by the wind, the com- 
pass, and my predecessor’s approximations, 
as to what our course should be, I headed 
the boat in that direction, and trusted to 
good fortune for a favorable result. 

Time passed away, night came on, but 
we saw no signs of the island; in vain we 
strained our eyes over the white caps, which 
were now beginning to crest the waves; no 
sight of land was vouchsafed to us—only a 
great dread darkness on every hand. This 
soon became so intense that I could not see 
the oarsman nearest to me; still they pulled 
on, until one of them cried in a wild, hope- 
less way, ‘‘ We have passed by the island! ’’ 
thus giving verbal utterance to a fear I had 
felt but had not. dared to express. The 
rowers stopped, and our boat, losing head- 
way, swung heavily round into the trough 
of the sea. After a few moments’ delibera- 
tion my mind was made up. Our only 
chance of escape was, if possible, to lay 
where we were until the morning, and then 
endeavor to find the island; so I headed the 
boat into the wind, and still having three or 
four men row easily to keep her from drift- 
ing, let the others take any manner of rest. 
they had the heart for. 


But what a night it was! The wind in- 


creased every hour, and, to add to our mis- 
ery, about midnight our boat began to leak; 
first in one, and then in two, three, four and 
five places in quick succession, while at each 
lurch the slender framework would bend 
and twist as if it would break and let our 
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boat fall apart. There was no help for it— 
some of our goods must be thrown over- 
board; so clothing, sugar and tea were 
quickly passed over the side, and went surg- 
ing along to the leeward. This lightened 
the boat; but every half hour showed a new 
leak to be stopped, while all the men were 
kept steadily at work rowing, or bailing out 
the water that came in torrents over the 
bows and sides. 

At last the day began to dawn, but none 
too soon, for it was evident to me that we 
could not keep above water another hour. 
With the growing light the fog also lifted for 
a time, and to our great delight we saw the 
island of St. George under our lee, only 
about a mile off. 

The shouts of joy from the natives were, 
however, quickly changed to cries of despair 
when they saw the long line of breakers 
which, beginning a quarter of a mile or so 
from the shore, swept in huge white waves 
with irresistible force upon the beach. 

If we were to land, we must do so here. 
To go around to the leeward side of the 
island, while such a gale was blowing, would 
have been absolutely impossible, even had 
our boat been in good condition; as it was, 
we should sink before we had made a tenth 
of the distance. To row in over the surf 
would result in complete destruction of our 
boat, cargo, and most, if not all, of our lives, 
those reaching the shore having only a lin- 
gering death by starvation to look forward 
to; remaining where we were was equally 
certain death. For the first time in all my 
troubles I lost heart entirely. ‘‘ And this,” 
thought I, ‘‘ is the end of all my planning— 
to perish miserably when within sight of the 
destination! ”’ 

It was at this moment of universal despair 
that Evan Switzoff, prompted to mental 
exertion more by the presence of a loved 
one than by any fear of personal danger, 
suggested carrying a surf-line to the shore, 
and by its aid thought that the boat might 
be safely taken through the breakers. Surf- 
lines are often used wherever it is necessary 
for boats to land on an unsheltered beach; 
it is merely a strong rope securely fastened 
to a buoy outside of the breakers, and thence 
carried through them to the land, where it 
is also fastened; a boat wishing to reach the 
shore, goes to the buoy, and the rope having 
been taken on board, two men stand at the 
bow, and two at the stern, and pull her 
through the surf stern forward, in much the 
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way small ferry-boats used to be taken across 
our western rivers; but should the men, by 
any mischance, lose their hold on the rope, 
the boat will instantly swing round and 
capsize. It is a dangerous method, but far 
preferable to landing without it, which in 
the present case was impossible. 

The idea was eagerly received—but who 
was to take the line ashore? One suggested 
that it be fastened round a box, and that 
the waves would carry it to the beach, 
where we could see that the inhabitants of 
the village were now assembled, and that 
they would understand what it meant, and 
would fasten the line. In an instant the 
natives had seized a box, and had secured a 
line round it, preparatory fo throwing it 
over. But I crushed their shortlived hope 
by telling them, what was an only too obvi- 
ous fact, that there was but little chance of 
the box ever reaching the small strip of 
beach; in al) probability it would be dashed 
to pieces on the long line of rocks which 
stretched for miles on either side, in which 
case their friends on shore would never 
think of looking for a line; and should the 
trial meet with such an end, we could not 


keep afloat long enough to make another. I 


ended by asking for a volunteer to under- 
take the dangerous work. 

A short, though seemingly long silence 
followed my words, each one looking at his 
neighbor in the hope that he would speak; 
though for my part, the danger in remaining 
seemed fully as great as that of going, and I 
would willingly have volunteered had I 
known how to swim. At last the silence 
was broken by acry from Natalia, as Evan 
started up and began throwing off his 
clothes, while the rest of the men, as if 
released from some enchantment, fell to 
work bailing out the water which their delay 
had increased so much that it threatened to 
sink us instantly. 

We were now just outside of the breakers, 
so we let go the anchor, and Evan, kissing 
the weeping Natalia, and grasping my hand 
as I fastened a line round his body, was off. 
Over the waves he went, now lost and now 
appearing, holding his head high up, while 
the line which I had ready and was playing 
out dragged loosely behind. The people on 
the beach seemed to have seen him, for they 
went a little way into the surf, ready to 
seize him when he should come near. All 
went well, and he was within one hundred 
yards of the beach, when a huge wave, 
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which had well nigh swamped us, rushed in 
upon him, towering up a deceitful mass of 
curling foam. He was so far away that I 
could not see what took place, but knew, by 
the rapidity with which the line ran through 
my hands, that some accident had befallen 
him. Soon we saw the natives rush into 
the water, and a moment after return and 
go higher up the beach. Then the strain 
upon the line, which for a time had ceased, 
was renewed, and feeling certain that they 
must have the other end, I made mine fast 
to a stronger rope, of which, thank fortune, 
we had an abundance, and launched it over 
the side. In about ten minutes there was a 
great waving of coats and hats on the beach, 
a signal, we took it, that the rope had been 
received and made fast; so, hauling it in as 
tightly as we could, we secured it with a 
buoy to the hawser of the anchor, and cut 
ourselves loose. It needed all our strength 
and skill, and even with them we were a 
dozen times on the very verge of destruc- 

tion. But a good Providence willed it 

otherwise, for in a few minutes our keel 

touched lightly upon the sand, a hundred 

hands seized our gunwale on both sides, and 

we were run high and dry upon the beach. 

That was indeed a joyful greeting. How 


- many times I was embraced and kissed by 


men, women and children I cannot tell, and 
should be ashamed to, if I could; but in all 
this I missed Evan’s face, and my first in- 
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quiry was for him. Having at length re- 
ceived a coherent direction, I ran to the 
little hut on the beach where I was told he 
lay. But I was not the first; poor Natalia! 
I found her kneeling over the cold, wet 
body of her husband, trying, by rubbing his 
face with her hands, and by kisses, to bring 
him back to life. I feared there was no 
hope; still, a moment after I was hurrying 
up the cliff to my house to procure some 
stimulants. It was useless—he had been 
neglected too long; and in humble likeness 
to One far greater, had saved our lives at 
the cost of his own. 

My memory will lose much that it holds 
dear before I forget the sweet, sad harmony 
of those old Slavonian chants, one of rejoic- 
ing and one of sorrow, which the men sang 
as they stood around the little hut, now, 
alas, containing a double sacrifice. 

The rest may be briefly told. By strict 
economy the reduced provisions we had suc- 
ceeded in bringing from St. Paul proved 
more than sufficient. The Katie arrived in 
due season, landing abundant supplies, and 
taking on board in return the furs we had 
collected. With this event my banishment 
ended, and on the second of December, just 
seven months after my arrival, from the 
deck of our schooner, as we hurried south- 
ward, I saw the mist gather round that lone 
little island for the last time. 


LO came out of the golden west, 

A bell rang over the silent air; 
The sun-god hurried away to rest, ‘ 
Flushing with kisses each cloud he prest; 
And, oh! but the day was fair. 


‘* How brightly the year goes out,”’ they said ; 
“The glow of the sunset lingers long, 
Knowing the year will be over and dead, 
Its sad hours over, its fleet hours fled, 
With service of even-song.”’ 


“« How sadly the year comes in,” they said ; 
I listened and wondered in dusk of night ; 
To me no year that might come instead 
Of the old friend numbered among the dead, 
Could ever be half so bright. 


The sun-kissed clouds grew pal 
The bells hung silent in high mid. 
Waiting to ring the year away 
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In strains that were ever too glad and gay 
For me as I listened there. ; 


Oh, hearts that beat in a million breasts! 
Oh, lips that utter the same old phrase! 

I wonder that never a sorrow rests 

In words you utter to friends and guests 
In the new year’s strange, new days. 


Is it just the same as it used to be? 
Have new years only a gladder sound? 
For ever and always it seems to me 
That no new face can be sweet to see 
As the old ones we have found. 


There is no cloud in the darkened west, 
The bell is silent in misty air; 

The year has gone to its last long rest. 

and I, who loved and who knew it best, 
Shall meet it—God knows where! 
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NORSKE FARMS 


HILE traveling in Norway recently, 
the writer had an opportunity of ob- 
taining some practical information in con- 
nection with farming in that country, and 
the following remarks are intended to illus- 
trate the typical condition of the peasantry. 
In certain portions of the south, principally 
in the Christiania district, comparatively 
large farming operations are carried on. 
The contrast between Norwegian farms and 
those he has left behind at home, must 
strike the least observant tourist. Yet, 
though he sees much that seems to him 
rude and antiquated, one soon finds there 
are not a few lessons awaiting the agricul- 
turist in the land of the vikings. So adverse 
are the conditions under which the Norske 
farmer struggles, that the latter must be 
almost ‘‘ after the manner born.”” And it is 
not too much to add that, to an average 
farmer, certain bankruptcy would result 
where a Norwegian can make his bread 
and prosper. 

The first impression of any ordinary Nor- 
wegian farm-steading is not very favorable. 
A cluster of houses, small and aged, crowd 
around a large dwelling-house, which gener- 
ally looks somewhat dilapidated. But this 
appearance is deceptive; for the walls being 
of wood, they look old in a few years, and 
become blotched and seared by the weather. 
The roof is of the same material, or, in the 
case of the principal building, either of red 
tile or slab. Sometimes the dwelling-house 
is painted white, when the effect is to re- 
lieve the sombre aspect of the group. The 
walls are usually stout and thoroughly 
weather-proof, planks about four inches 
thick being used in their construction. 
These planks are placed edgewise on one 
another, crossed and countersunk at the 
angles, and calked in the seams with dry 
moss. A skin of thin wood is placed over 
the outside, while the interior is lined 
smoothly with boards. Inside, there is an 
air of comfort and cleanliness. A table 
stands in the centre of the chief room; and 
along the wall a bench runs, which serves 
for chairs, of which there is usually a defici- 
ency. From pots on the floor, ivy is some- 
times trained upwards to the roof, giving 
the room a festive and refreshing look. Not 
unfrequently, the worthy farmer is proud to 
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have the dresses of his daughters hung in 
conspicuous positions, in order that swains 
who call may see that the damsels are well 
provided with garments in case of a matri- 
monial alliance. 

The cowhouses are generally an improve- 
ment on those usually seen ia England and 
Scotland. The building is larger, and more 
space is allotted to each animal; while a 
clean wooden floor is ordinarily beneath the 
cattle. Little or no bedding is given. The 
level of the cowhouse is in most cases raised 
high enough to allow of a space beneath, 
into which the refuse is regularly swept 
through an opening in the floor. 

Outside the buildings, one is apt to ask, 
But where is the farm? Look about you. 
Mountains hem us in on all sides; there is 
no room for fields as we know them at home; 
but grass grows luxuriously among the 
rocks, with occasionally a patch as large as 
an ordinary villa-garden. There, the farmer 
cuts a portion of his hay-crop, on which his 
horses and cattle are mainly dependent dur- 
ing the eight winter months. But his hay- 
field is yet wider spread. Glance upward 
some fifteen hundred feet, there, where an 
opening occurs in the dwarf-birch, and you 
will observe the diminished form of a man 
busy at work. That is the farmer, a 
thorough mountaineer, cutting the grass 
which grows on yonder narrow ledge of 
rock. He has been up since early morn, 
and will probably not descend till evening. 
Not a tuft of grass will be left ungathered; 
not a foot of level ground on that steep and 
rugged mountain side but will be visited, 
and its small crop carefully removed by the 
industrious bergsman. If he has a wide 
stretch of fjeld (hill-pasture or moorland) in 
his boundary, the farmer erects wooden 
sheds, in which he stores his hay till winter, 
when, by an ingenious contrivance, he has 
the whole rapidly and easily conveyed to 
the valley. A familiar object in a Nor- 
wegian glen is the strong steel wire which 
stretches from the foot to the summit of the 
mountain. Down this wire the bundles of 
hay are expeditiously sent without labor, 
and then carried on sledges to the steadings. 
Without such a method, many weary jour- 
neys would be necessary ere all the hay re- 
quired for a long winter could be brought 
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down. It appears the Norwegian farmer 
borrowed the idea of this hay-telegraph 
from his brother hillsman of the Tyrol 
about eight years ago. The hay-crop is the 
product of natural grass, no seed being 
sown, nor any admixture of clover being 


The cereals are generally oats and barley; 
these are planted wherever there is a likeli- 
hood of their growing. Small patches from 
twenty feet to as many yards square are 
common; while not unfrequently the corn- 
fields are but a name, for they meander like 
a stream in all directions among the huge 
bowlders and bare rocky hillocks which com- 
pose so great a part of the surface of a farm- 
land. The heads are usually very light, and 
their appearance would cause a painful smile 
on the face of a Western farmer. Still, the 
people cheerfully sow and thankfully reap 
their scanty harvest, contented if providence 
gives them sufficient for their few wants. 

The method employed in drying the hay 
and corn crops is different from that which 
obtains in this country. In the former case, 
poles are erected on or near the patches, 
and between them ropes or long sticks are 
laid till a sort of six-barred railing is made. 
On these bars the hay is laid, and dried in a 


most effective manner. The corn, on the 


other hand, is tied in small bundles and im- 
paled on poles placed at intervals in the 
fields. These poles are about nine feet 
high, and capable of holding ten sheaves 
each. The grain is thus elevated above the 
ground; and should a rain-storm set in be- 
fore it can be conveyed to the granary, litile 
harm results, for half an hour’s wind and 
sunshine thoroughly dries the crop. In the 
great valley of Voss, the fields are more ex- 
tensive than those just described. Indeed, 
a fields of two to three acres can be seen on 
more than one farm near Tringe. 

With regard to the potato crop, the same 
kind of miniature farming occurs, only 
‘‘much more so,” as Mark Twain would 
say. A seed is dropped here and there 


. wherever a possibility exists of its taking 


root. In the Neerodal, the writer noticed 
potatoes growing on a bowlder, where a soil 
of about eighteen inches had gathered or 
been placed. The ‘‘ field” was a triangle, 
whose sides were each about twelve feet in 
length! 

Turnips would appear to be outside the 
economy of a Norwegian farm. Though a 
wide area was visited, embracing Bergens- 


Amt, Hardanger, and part of the Sogne 
district, not a bulb was visible; a curious 
feature, considering the importance of such 
a crop for winter food. 

The portion of the farm given up to crop 
and fallow is styled the in-marken, or inside 
fields; between that and the fjeld are the 
out-marken. The latter are reserved, as a 
rule, for the cattle during winter; the hay 
being allowed to grow in the summer while 
the cows are at the scters on the mountains. 
Manuring is not resorted to as a regular part 
of the routine; the fields are left from time 
to time for three or four years, by rotation, 
in grass. 

The farmers themselves are worthy of 
more than the brief description which can be 
given here. A life of constant activity and 
mountain climbing has bred a class of men 
scarcely to be excelled. They are tall and 
strongly built, with no excess of flesh, for 
they are always in training. Their athletic 
frames are supplemented by good-humored, 
honest faces, always ready to break into a 
laugh. A uniform suit of pilot-cloth does 
not, however, enchance their appearance. 
One does not readily associate the Sunday 
clothes of a navvy with the Norwegian farm- 
er. Their former dress, which some of the 
old men retain, is more becoming. And 
happily, we still find the true mountaineer’s 
costume in some of the more secluded dis- 
tricts—a broad hat, short jacket of home- 
made cloth, ornate with bright buttons; 
leather knee-breeches; and heelless shoes of 
a soft tough hide. The never-absent knife 
hangs suggestively at the right side. Add 
limbs of large proportions, a frank face, a 
back as straight as a soldier’s, and you 
see the typical fjeldsman. The farms of 
Scebo and Skjcegadals will be familiar ex- 
amples to the tourist. 

In the summer months, female servants, 
or the daughters of the farmer, tend the 
cattle high up in the fjeld, living in seters 
or cabins, where they prepare cheese and 
butter. This isolation of young women for 
three or four months each year is a peculiar 
feature, and one not calculated to meet with 
universal approval. Indeed, the evils which 
spring from such a domestic arrangement 
are as real as their probability is evident; 
and they form a distinct blot on the 
otherwise simple and moral life of the 
people. 

Excepting for such luxuries as coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco, the farmer in Norway 
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can be independent of the outside world. His 
fields and stock give him food and clothing; 
while from the timber on his hillsides he 
builds his houses, and manufactures his 
furniture. There is no lack of plate in those 


little farmhouses; the hostess can muster 


quite a display of silver mugs, spoons, and 
drinking-cups. Some of the spoons are 
worthy of special notice, for the patterns 
are delicate and chaste. A favorite kind is 
that with the thin twisted handle. Any 
Sunday or féte-day, one may also observe 
the profusion with which the female popula- 
tion adorn themselves with silver and gold. 
The arrival of a steamer in some of the less 
frequented districts is enough to stimulate 
the wives and lasses to attire themselves in 
all their bright costume and filigree nick- 
nacks. It is occasionally the fortune of a 
wanderer among the fjords and fjelds thus 
to witness these gathering of the women- 
folk. Many of the ornaments and plate find 
their way to shops in the larger towns, and 
also to hotel parlors, where they lie, tempt- 
ing objects to the tourist matron and miss. 
On inquiring into the cause which led to the 
Norske women parting with their adorn- 
ments, we were informed that it was gener- 
ally done by intending emigrants. 

There is no feudal principle in Norway. 
The land is held by its owner absolutely, 
without any tenure from the king or supe- 
rior. Property thus requires no charter, and 
the owners have never been subject to mili- 
tary service as vassals. The facility with 
which property can be transferred is refresh- 
ing to one who contemplates the complicat- 
ed and costly machinery of the law to be en- 
countered in other countries. A stroke of 
the district judge’s pen is sufficient under 
the simple laws of Norway. 

On a death of a farmer, his children—sons 


and daughters alike—have the property 
equally divided among them. Should the 
farm be insufficient for all their wants, an 
amicable arrangement is usually made, by 
which the surplus relinquish their shares on 
payment of a compensatory sum, and settle 
elsewhere, or emigrate. It might seem 
that this system of subdivision would ulti- 
mately result in impoverished holdings; but, 
as justly remarked by Mr. Samuel Laing in 
his Diary, the reason that such an issue is 
prevented lies in the fact that in Norway the 
land being held in full ownership, “ its 
aggregation by the deaths of co-heirs and by 
the marriage of female heirs among the 
body of landowners, balances its subdivision 
by the equal succession of children.” 

There is no aristocracy in Norway, unless 
it be that of successful enterprise and labor. 
The farmer owns no superior, is uniformly 
polite and hospitable to all; while servility 
and obsequiousness are utterly foreign to 
his nature. 

Sufficient has been given in this short 
sketch to enable the reader to form an idea 
of Norwegian farm and farmers. If it 
should occur to any one to inquire why it is 
that men toil year by year in a hard and 
constant struggle, where farming is a task 
of the utmost difficulty and hazard, we feel 
sure the reply, and only reply, is this, that 
the land they till is their own. They love it, 
for on it their fathers lived—many of them 
can trace their ancestors as far back as the 
grand old days of the vikings—and they, un- 
less compelled by force of circumstances, are 
happy to reap and sow the same acres season 
after season. With all the forces of nature 
arrayed against them, these men can show 
that their small holdings feed them and 
their children; and make them the back- 
bone, the strength, of gamle Norge. 


AUNT PEDDIKER’S TAME RAT. 


BY IONE L. JONES. 


UNT PEDDIKER was different from 
most people, and that was the reason 
Dicklikedher. Dick, thatscampofanephew, 
who set his poormother’s nerves on edge with 
his noise and pranks, frightened his two 
timid, lady-like sisters almost out of their 
wits, and succeeded in convincing his quiet, 
dignified father that rest was to be found in 


the house only when his son was out of it. 
Aunt Peddiker, who was particularly fond 
of boys, thoroughly understood Dick, and 
appreciated him accordingly. In return for 
this genuine sympathy, her promising 
nephew voted her a brick. In just the 
daintiest cottage imaginable Aunt Peddiker 
lived, happy and contented. You would 
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scarcely believe it, but this little brown- 
haired aunty had been a veritable hoyden in 
her day; and when naughty Dick would re- 
late, with much gust, his last joke on the 
girls, Annt Peddiker generally matched it 
with one of her own in by-gone days; and 
the two congenial spirits would celebrate 
the fun with a pitcher of lemonade and a 
huge dish of popcorn. Aunt Peddiker was 
not afraid of anything in the shape of bird, 
beast or insect. She had owned whole 
families of white mice, quantities of furry 
caterpillars, a Mexican toad, and a tame 
crow, beside many other strange pets. The 
mice met their fate one night when the 
door of their house was left unbolted, and a 
black cat welcomed them to the outside 
world. The caterpillars turned into gaudy 
butterflies, aud were pinned by their dry 
little wings to the lace curtains, and rested 
in brilliant splendor on the crystallized 
grasses on the mantle. Some near-sighted 
visitor stepped on poor Mr. Toad, and old 
black Jo choked to death with a piece of 
meat. 

‘*Dear old fellow—he was so full of 
tricks,” sighed Aunt Peddiker; “‘ what shall 
we get next, Dick?” 

Dick suggested a pair of rabbits, canaries, 
or @ pug dog, and went home leaving his 
good aunt to consider the matter, and to 
make a choice. 

The next morning the little woman was 
too busy to think of anything in the shape 
of a pet. A man was coming to clean the 
back shed. Gentle spring had arrived, and 
cleaning house time was near at hand. 


‘* What have you there, Thomas?” called 
Aunt Peddiker from the kitchen, as she 
noticed the man gazing intently at something 
behind a barrel. 

‘*Oh, mum, a family of young rats, drat 
the critters! ”’ 

‘* Wait; let me see them,’’ answered the 
lady. 
‘* Pll dhrown ’em fur yees, mum,” kindly 
suggested Thomas. 

‘* No,” said Aunt Peddiker; I will see ‘to 
them myself.”” And into the house she 
went with five baby rats, their eyes not yet 
open. 

Dick was wild with delight when he saw 
them, and inmediately relieved his Aunt of 
two of them. Alas, poor Dick! The next 
morning they were both dead. The three 
remaining orphans were taught to lick the 
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warm milk from: their mistress’s fingers, 
and then they learned to lap it from a dish; 
and were well and thriving, when two of 
them were taken with cramps, and expired. 
Maria, the sole surviving individual, grew to 
be a smart, active rat, tame, gentle, and 
very interesting to her mistress. 

One evening, as Aunt Peddiker sat alone 
knitting, while Maria scampered gayly about 
the room, the door-bell rang. The frisky pet 
was hastily tucked in her cage, and Aunt 
Peddiker hastened to the door. A pink 
flush stole into her cheeks, as she welcomed 
Deacon Trim. The worthy man had walked 
home from church with her several times, 
and now he had really come to make a call. 
Aunt Peddiker’s heart gave a nervous little 
flutter. She could not help it, to save her 
life. She thanked her stars Dick wasn’t 
there. The little auntie had been engaged 
to be married years ago. Her sailor boy 
lover was lost at sea; and she had always 
remained faithful to his memory. That 
time seemed very far away now as she sat 
by her bright, cheery fire, and entertained 
the smiling Deacon; and thought how silly 
she was to even feel pleased at his evident 
admiration. 

After Maria had become somewhat accus- 
tomed to the deep tones of the Deacon, 
she pushed open the half-clasped door, and 
quietly descended from her cage, which 
stood on the top shelf of the wall-rack, and 
re-commenced her playful gambols over the 
floor. When she came within sight of the 
astonished man of the church he started 
back, nearly upsetting his chair, and 
screamed at the top of his lungs:— 

‘* Hil there’s a rat! ” 

Madly grasping his cane as a weapon of 
defence, he retreated to the other side of 
the room. 

“Oh, it is only Maria,’’ said Aunt Ped- 
diker, in her quietest tones, as a mischievous 
twinkle came into her bright eyes. 

The good deacon resumed his chair, and 
tried by degrees to calm himself, starting 
visibly now and then, when Maria approach- 
ed too near for comfort, and continuing to 
hold his cane in his hand. Aunt Peddiker 
was never so fascinating in all her life; and 
between the wit and vivacity of the rosy- 
cheeked dame, and his mortal fear of the 
frisky Maria, the Deacon was nearly beside 
himself with excitement. It was with the 
most genuine sense of relief that he watched 
the unique pet climb up to her cage, and 
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pop in out of sight. Aunt PeJdiker chatted 
on in her sprightliest manner, and Maria 
stretched her neck to take one final peep at 
the pair below before composing her rat- 
ship to sleep and quiet dreams. Dear me! 
what was it that looked so queer down there? 
Curiosity got the better of Maria. She 
emerged from her warn nest, and looked 
again, sniffing the air, and discreetly measur- 
ing the distance with her keen, black eyes. 
She could endure the suspense no longer. 
Straightening out her long, silky tail, she 
gathered herself up for a spring and the 
next instant landed plump and hard on the 
unsuspecting Deacon’s well-smoothed au- 
burn wig. With one prolonged yell of 
fright, and a fierce little word that was not 
wont to escape his lips under any ordinary 
circumstances, the trembling Deacon landed 
in the middle of the room. The enticing 
auburn wig hung jauntily on his left shoul- 
der. 

Maria was nowhere to be seen. Aunt 
Peddiker, failing to stifle her suppressed 
mirth by stuffing her handkerchief into 
her mouth, threw herself back into her chair 


and laughed until the tears streamed down 
her plump cheeks. She did not accompany 
her panting visitor to the door, for raising 
her face from her handkerchief after a 
hysterical fit of coughing, she discovered 
the disgusted Deacon had vanished from 
sight, wig and all. 

Poor Maria! where was she? Aunt Ped- 
diker hunted and called in vain until she 
spied just the tip of a soft gray nose peeping 
out from under the yellow sofa cushion on 
the lounge. When she raised it up, there 
crouched Maria; her ears still trembling and 
the hair standing straight on her back, too 
frightened to squeak. 

The Deacon did not call again; and Dick 
noticed, with a sense of exultation, that he 
did not escort the little aunty from church 
the next Sunday evening. 

‘*¢ Aunt Peddikeris too good to get married,” 
thought Dick; ‘‘and how it would spoil all 
our larks!”’ 

The little woman kept this one secret all 
to herself, and Dick never knew that Aunt 
Peddiker’s tame rat had utterly routed the 
Deacon from the premises. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
LORD HIGH HASTY PUDDING. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


‘* TT would be flyin’ in the face of Provi- 

dence to have Christmas cookin’s-up 
and goin’s-on with your Aunt Joseph mebbe 
dyin’ sick, and your grandpa and grandma 
smashed up on the railroad goin’ to see her, 
and your grandpa’s back hurt.so he’ll mebbe 
have a spine in it that he’ll carry to his 


grave, as I’ve known folks to. No, there: 


won’t be any Christmas doin’s in this 
house! ”’ 

Barb’r’ Ann wrinkled her white eye- 
brows and thrust her knitting-needle through 
her back hair, and these acts always signi- 
fied that there was no more to be said. 
Barb’r’ Ann was the housekeeper, and when 
grandma was absent her word was law. 

No Christmas! The children looked at 


each other in blank dismay, and then the 
younger ones, Rebekah and young Tom, 
and even little Peleg, the baby, looked at 
Reuben ’Rastus. They always looked at 
Reuben ’Rastus when a difficulty arose. He 
was, a8 everyone knew, the “cutest” boy 
in Parkinsville. If crooked things could be 
made straight, he was the one to find the 
way; if he got into mischief he could almost 
always get out without being caught; and 
no matter whom he traded with, he was sure 
to get the best of the bargain. Eli, his 
grandfather’s hired man, got him to trade 
knives for him, and Caddy Maria, the hired 
girl, (Barb’r’ Ann’s niece), always thought 
the tin-pedler cheated her unless Reuben 
*Rastus was on hand to keep him straight. 
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It was Reuben ’Rastus’ proud boast that 
no one had ever cheated him out of any- 
thing in his life. What was he going to do 
about it, the children wondered, now that 
Barb’r’ Ann proposed to cheat them out of 
a Christmas? Reuben ’Rastus could con- 
vince grandpa that riding a bicycle was far 
better than hoeing corn to develop a boy’s 
muscles; and he could make grandma think 
that plum-preserve was more likely to cure 
a cold than hemlock tea; he could even per- 
suade the schoolmaster that a whole holiday 
was absolutely necessary to prevent the 
squirrels from getting all the nuts; but 
when it canfe to Barb’r’ Ann, his powers of 
argument and persuasion were unavailing. 
She held boys in very slight esteem. Her 
own boy, whom she had brought with her 
when she came, a widow, to live with the 
Parkins family, had taken very young to 
evil courses, and run away, and had, as the 
children had heard people say, broken Bar- 
b’r’ Ann’s heart. Grandma had bidden 
them be very kind to Barb’r’ Ann, and 
never mind when she was cross, on that 
account. Reuben ’Rastus, for his part, 
never wondered that Billy Ann, as the chil- 
dren called Barb’r’ Ann’s son, had run 
away, although he could remember when 


Barb’r’ Ann was not quite so grim as she © 


was now, and did not always want to have 
hasty-pudding for supper Sunday nights, 
which was the very lonesomest thing in the 
world. Billy Ann was a good fellow, as 
Reuben ’Rastus remembered him, and had 
taken him fishing, and taught him to set 
woodchuck traps, and to skate, and had 
never seemed to think him a very little boy, 
as people were apt to; and when, in dark 
and stormy nights, Barb’r’ An would 
leave a light burning in her window until 
daylight, Reuben ’Rastus felt very bad, and 
wished that Billy Ann would come back. 
But he never did. Reuben *Rastus won- 
dered if Barb’r’ Ann never thought that 
perhaps her grimness and hasty-pudding 
suppers had driven him away. » He was sure 
he should run away if her reign lasted long. 
She was always gloomier than usual at holi- 
day times, and Rebekah, as well as Reuben 
*Rastus, was of the opinion that she really 
enjoyed having an excuse for not keeping 
Christmas. 

‘*There won’t be no Christmas tree, nor 
no plum-pudding,’’ continued Barb’r’ Ann. 
‘The appropriatest thing we can have to 
eat is hasty-pudding.”’ 


LORD HIGH HASTY PUDDING. 


A hasty-pudding Christmas! They. all 
looked at Reuben ’Rastus, but Reuben ’Ras- 
tus was stricken dumb. He might be mas- 
ter of any ordinary situation, but with such 
a prospect as this staring him in the face it 
was no wonder that his wits deserted him. 
He went and sat on the chopping-block and 
whittled a tough pine knot all into little bits 
without gaining any inspiration. And he 
snubbed Rebekah when she asked him what 
they should do, and called young Tom a cry- 
baby. 

Rebekah tried to bring Barb’r’ Ann toa 
better mind by hinting at presents that 
were in store for her; but she said, tartly, 
that she “‘ hoped she had more feelin’ than 
to be thinkin’ of presents in these afflictin’ 
times, and there wa’n’t nothin’ anybody 
could give her that she would so much as 
look 

Reuben ’Rastus went to bed that night in 
a very depressed state of mind, and still 
vainly racking his brains for some way to 
have a real Christmas in spite of Barb’r’ 
Ann. 

He might telegraph their troubles to 
grandma, but he was afraid that would be 
selfish, since she was having so much anx- 
iety; and if Barb’r’ Ann were forced to 
make Christmas preparations in a hasty- 
pudding frame of mind, things might not be 
very pleasant. 

Hark! what a queer noise was that! Stir 
—stir—bubble—bubble! for all the world as 
if Barb’r’ Ann were making hasty-pudding; 
and then a little rustle—rustle. Reuben 
*Rastus sprang up in bed, and in the bright. 
moonlight that filled the room he saw a 
very queer littlé man sitting on the foot- 
board. 

His cloak, which had a great many little 
capes, seemed to be made of faded green 
silk; his hair and beard were almost as 
white as Santa Claus’, but instead of being 
crisp and curly like his, they were long and 
straight and silky. His face was shaped 
like a spoon—indeed, it immediately re- 
minded Reuben ’Rastus of Barb’r’ Ann’s 
large wooden spoon—and its length gave 
him a serious and even melancholy appear- 
ance; but when he smiled, which he did 
with great affability on meeting Reuben 
*Rastus’ eye, disclosing two wide rows of 
even teeth, he looked for the moment quite 

olly. 
; Reuben ’Rastus rubbed his eyes to be 
sure that he was awake, and pinched him- 
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self to see whether he were really Reuben 
*Rastus. 

“Why don’t you say something? No 
need of ceremony between old acquaintances 
like you and me,”’ said the little man. 

*‘1’m sure I haven’t the honor,” said 
Reuben ’Rastus, politely, although he 
couldn’t help stammering. 

** You don’t mean to say you don’t know 
me, and are afraid of me, when you have 
been calling me names and heaping scorn 
on me all your life? But you needn’t apol- 
ogize; I’m not one to bear malice. But I'll 
tell you my real name now, and perhaps you 
won’t forget it. I am Lord High Hasty 
Pudding.” 

“Dear me! I shouldn’t have supposed 
you would look so well,”’ said Reuben ’Ras- 
tus, before he thought. 

“*Look so well! My looks are the very 
poorest part of me. I know I’m homely, 
but I have a heart of gold. The good I do 
—but there! I’m not the one to speak of it.’’ 

didn’t mean that you were not nice,” 
said Reuben ’Rastus, hastily, fearing a lec- 
ture, like his grandfather’s, on the great 
benefits of the food he despised. ‘‘ But 
isn’t it a pity that dry codfish always goes 
with you? and why does Barb’r’ Ann al- 
ways have you on Sundays and rainy after- 
noons, when it’s lonesome anyway ? ”’ 

“I’m coming around at Christmas this 
year. Will that suit you?” said the little 
man. 

“*Oh, dear! please don’t!’ cried Reuben 
*Rastus. ‘You must see yourself that 
you’re not—not appropriate at Christmas.” 

“‘You want Lord High Everything Else 
then, do you ?”’ said the little man, with a 
laugh. 

And Reuben ’Rastus wondered where he 
had seen the Mikado, to which his Aunt 
Kate had taken him on his last visit to the 
city. 

‘*But there are people, even children, 
right here in Parkinsville, who will be glad 
enough to see me at Christmas,’’ continued 
the little man, seriously. ‘‘ There are houses 
where there won’t be so much as a sniff of 
turkey or plum-pudding, and where they 
don’t even know how a Christmas-tree 
looks. The brick-yard closed early this 
year, and men are out of work.” 

‘*¢ Grandpa looks after them,” said Reuben 
*Rastus, with a little uneasy feeling at his 
heart or his conscience; he didn’t know 
which and I don’t, but all the children knew, 


as well as they knew Reuben ’Rastus was 
‘*smart,” that he was not generous. 

** Some of them are too proud to let any- 
body know how poor they are. ‘There are 
the new French people from Canada; they 
are strangers; the Tribouchets with seven 
children, and Leo the dog; and the Le 
Blancs with three pale little girls, and 
Mousseline the cat; they will be glad of 
hasty-pudding, even on Christmas Eve. 
Leo is prejudiced, like you; I would like to 
give him a bone; he is so thin that one can 
almost see: through him. Mousseline, the 
Le Blane cat, is more sensible—if there is 
milk to put in the pudding.” 

Reuben ’Rastus was very fond of animals, 
and disliked to hear of their being hungry, 
but he didn’t think much of a cat that would 
eat hasty-pudding. 

‘Tf you’ll keep away, I’ll look after those 
people and give them a Christmas,” said 
Reuben ’Rastus. ‘ I’ve a little money that 
I can do as I please with, and a whole flock 
of turkeys and chickens that I raised my- 
self!” 

“You must be careful how you do it, for 
they’re proud,” said the little man. ‘‘But if 
you really will, I can find other places where 
I’m needed.” 

‘*? Way off, if you please! Lapland, where 
they have to eat blubber,’’ said Reuben 
*Rastus, recalling his geography, ‘‘or the 
Cannibal Islands.” 

Afterwards he was afraid he had suggest- 
ed something that was not quite polite in 
mentioning the latter place, but while he 
was thinking how he should apologize, there 
came the rustling sound again, and a stir- 
stir and a babble-babble, and the little man 
was gone, and the tardy winter sunlight was 
coming in at the window! Reuben ’Rastus 
looked into every corner, but there was no 


.Lord High Hasty Pudding; the only thing 


that bore any resemblance to him, was a 
great ear of corn, the largest of the harvest, 
which Reuben ’Rastus had hung over his 
mirror, as a trophy, because it had grown in 
his own corn-patch. It’s husks rustled like 
Lord High Hasty Pudding’s cloak. 

‘** 1’m afraid I’ve got into trouble, promis- 
ing to give other people a merry Christmas 
when I can’t get one for myself!” thought 
Reuben ’Rastus. But suddenly a bright 
idea struck him; he thought it was such a 
bright idea that he went down-stairs three 
stairs at a time, and uttered the Gibway 
war-whoop (which was especially trying to 
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Barb’r’ Ann’s nerves) in the hall. And the 


very first words he heard Barb’r’ Ann say 
were these :— 

“ Eli went and put that last Injin meal 
that he brought from the mill down cellar, 
because the granary door stuck, and forgot 
it and left it there, and it’s all mouldy, and 
spoilt! Some folks is soshif’less! And the 
miller’s folks have visitors, and we can’t get 
any corn ground till after Christmas, and 
there ain’t even meal enough to feed the 
turkeys! I declare I never saw the time be- 
fore when there wa’n’t a mite of meal in the 
house!” 

Lord High Hasty Pudding was keeping 
his word! Reuben ’Rastus wasn’t going to 
believe it was all a dream, after that! 

He took Rebekah aside and confided his 
plan to her, and Rebekah thought it was a 
beautiful plan, and her faith in Reuben 
*Rastus revived. 

It wasn’t going to be in the least like any 
Christmas she ever heard of, but that she 
said was all the better. If only they could 
manage it without, letting Barb’r’ Ann find 
out! She wore soft slippers, and, when she 
was in a doleful mood, her apron over her 
head,—and Rebekah cherished a suspicion 
that Barb’r’ Ann’s apron was like the Invis- 
ble Prince’s cap,—before you heard a sound 
she was right upon you. 

Caddy Maria had to be taken into their 
confidence, because her help was indispens- 
able; she was a very obliging girl, and, 
besides, she had her own personal ob- 
jections to Barb’r’ Ann’s dolefulness; 
and she showed them a letter from 
their grandmother in which she said “be 
sure that the children have a merry Christ- 
mas as they can under the circumstances.” 
Who cared for Barb’r’ Ann’s cross looks, 
after that ? 

Caddy Maria had to make all her prepara- 
tions at her married sister Elizabeth Ellen’s, 
and even then Barb’r’ Ann went about 
sniffing, and saying she smelled sweet mar- 
joram and summer savory as sure as she 
was a living woman, and if somebody hadn’t 
been chopping raisins and citron she must 
be a-dreamin’.”’ 

Caddy Maria said, demurely, that she 
“thought you always could kind of smell 
Christmas even if there didn’t seem to be 
any round.” 

Eli helped, too, with many a sly chuckle 
at getting the better of Barb’r’ Ann, who 
was very much in the habit of getting the 
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better of him. The plumpest of turkeys and 
chickens of Reuben ’Rastus’ own flock 
turned their toes up silently to the stars, and 
looked complacent over their own fatness 
and their taking off in so good a cause. 

It did not storm. They had all studied 
** probabilities” with great anxiety, because 
a storm would spoil everything, and they 
had not been found out, although Barb’r’ 
Ann was in one of the moods in which she 
wore her apron over her head all the time, 
and—poor Barb’r’ Ann!—kept the candle 
burning in her window every night. 

And the day before Christmas the seven 
Tribouchets, gaunt and hungry and friend- 
less little strangers in a strange land, and 
the three little Le Blancs whose father was 
a drunkard and whose mother was dying of 
consumption, almost lost their wits with 
amazement and delight upon receiving com- 
munications like this: — 


‘* Merry Christmas! Meet me at the brick- 
yards at 7 P. M. sharp. 
SANTA CLAUS.” 


In postscript, the Tribouchets were invited 
to bring Leo their dog, and the LeBlancs 
to bring Mousseline their cat. For Reuben 
*Rastus remembered everything that Lord 
High Hasty Pudding had said. 

The older Tribouchets, with their sad ex- 
perience of the world, thought someone 
must be playing them a trick, and Babette 
Le Blanc was afraid it was so, because who 
ever heard of Santa Claus remembering a 
cat? 

The brick-yards were half a mile away 
from the Parkins’ farmhouse, in a somewhat 
lonely place. They were very busy places, 
and furnished employment toa great many 
men for seven or eight months in the year. 
Grandpa Parkins owned them, and the 
children found them very fascinating places. 
All of Rebekah’s dolls set up housekeeping 
with brick-moulds for cupboards, and pre- 
ferred them to anything that the finest toy 
shop could furnish, and young Tom, who 
was lame, spent much of his time there 
modelling in clay, and developing, all his 
family thought, remarkable genius. 

But at this time of year the brick-yards 
were deserted and lonely. The Tribouchets 
and the Le Blancs thought it the very 
queerest of all places to find Santa Claus. 
When the time came they were really afraid 
to go, until the sight of a bonfire, blazing 
gaily just outside the yards, reassured them. 
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The yards were lighted also by pitch-pine 
torches, and the hungry children became 
aware of such savory odors as certainly were 
never found in a brick-yard before. All the 
kilns had fires under them, and where bricks 
were usually burned were now roasting tur- 
keys and chickens, apples and potatoes, and 
a great pudding, which Caddy Maria, who 
had made it, and was now superintending 
the baking, declared to be the queen of all 
Christmas puddings! 

Eli was continually stuffing wood into the 
little arches, declaring that it was “the 
cur’usest kiln of bricks ever he helped to 
burn,” and young Tom was popping corn. 

The visitors shrank back, and felt as if they 
were intruding, until they caught sight of 
Santa Claus. There he was, as broad as he 
was long, with a pack on his back, a very 
rosy-cheeked mask on, and long curling hair 
that was as white as flour could make it (it 
was really his great grandfather’s old black 


wig that Reuben ’Rastus had found in the - 


attic), and he gave them a welcome that 
made them feel at once that they belonged 
there, and it was all right, though it was so 
queerly delightful. Leo barked joyously at 
the savory odors to which he was so unaccus- 
tomed, but Mousseline, the cat, disturbed the 


harmony of the occasion by making her back 
into a sharp ridge and her tail as large as all 
the rest of her, and making a fierce attack 
upon Leo, who regarded her with dignified 


disdain. And Mousseline was carried home 
in disgrace under Babette Le Blanc’s shawl. 

‘*'You had better bring some baskets 
when you come back!” Santa Claus called 
after her. 

‘¢ We were going to have a Christmas tree, 
only it was so cold! ”? said Rebekah. 

It was bitterly cold; keen wind blew up 
from the river and pierced through and 
through the thin garments of Santa Claus’ 
guests, but they were scarcely conscious of 
it, in their happy excitement, being, indeed, 
quite unaccustomed to feeling warm. 
Young Tom’s hands, however, grew numb 
as he held the corn-popper, and Rebekah 
was obliged to go often and dance around 
the bon-fire to keep from freezing. 

And so the Christmas dinner, in spite of 
Eli’s carefully arranged table of logs, and 
Caddy Maria’s efforts to serve everything 
with the greatest propriety, was a very hasty 
affair, and characterized by liveliness rather 
than strict decorum, although the guests 
were all remarkably well-behaved, even 


down to Leo, who waited with patient dig- 
nity for his share of good things; and before 
the dessert was reached one of the little 
Tribouchets was sent home to get all the 
baskets he could lay his handson. How the 
guests’ eyes shone while those baskets were 
being filled! And how they talked of this 
one and that one at home who would be 
made happy! Babette Le Blanc remember- 
ed even the bad Mousseline, and saved tid- 
bits for her. 

**] never knew before,’ said Reuben 
*Rastus, in confidence to young Tom, “‘ how 
good it would make a fellow feel to give 
things away!”’ And he was very glad that 
he had met Lord High Hasty Pudding. 

. When Santa Claus’ pack was opened what 
a scene it was! It was a very well filled 
pack for one so hastily prepared. There 
was warm clothing in it that the children 
had outgrown, and Grandma had laid aside 
to give away—mittens and jackets, comfor- 
ters and dresses, anda great many toys of 
which the children had tired, besides a 
whole box-full that had been sent to them 
that very day; they all wished to give them 
away when they heard Reuben ’Rastus’ 
plan. Little Toine Tribouchet, with a brand 
new pair of skates, forgot that he was ever 
cold or hungry; and what were the troubles 
of life to little Lizette Le Blanc who had a 
French doll ? 

The jolly old moon and the blinking stars, 
that must have looked down on many a 
queer Christmas-keeping, had probably 
never seen one in a brick-yard before, since 
Bethlehem’s Babe brought Christmas into 


- the world; but since his poor were remem- 


bered, and sad hearts made glad, they must 
have seen that it was a real Christmas. 

Little Lizette Le Blanc had danced up to 
the bonfire for the fifth time, to be sure wheth- 
er her doll’s eyes were blue or brown, and she 
came flying back in a fright. 

‘“*There’s a man there, and he’s fallen 
down right on his face beside the fire, with 
his hands stretched out so/”’ she cried. 

‘¢ He has been drinking,” said Babette Le 
Blanc, who was sadly experienced, as they 
all crowded around him. 

** No, he hasn’t; he’s either sick or fro- 
zen,’”’ said Eli, raising his head. ‘ Look 
here, children! bless my soul if it ain’t ”—— 

** Billy Ann!” exclaimed Reuben ’Rastus. 

‘¢ They rubbed him, and poured hot coffee 
down his throat, and he soon revived. 

“Tf I hadn’t got here just as I did, I 
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guess another minute or two would have 
been too late for me,” he said, with a 
shiver. ‘* You didn’t think I’d been drink- 
ing, Eli? I’ve been steady for more’n a 
year—you’ll tell my mother that, if I don’t 
live to see her, won’t you? I’ve been in 
the hospital sick with a fever, and I came 
out before I was strong enough. I wanted 
to get to mother by Christmas. I knew 
she’d be looking for me and thinking of me 
then. And I had to walk most of the way 
because I hadn’t money to pay my fare. 
The cold kind of crept over me before I 
knew it, and the weakness. I was just giv- 
ing up when I saw the fire, and managed to 
crawl to it.” 

Billy Ann had come home! Oh, what 
would his mother say? This was the very 
best of the Christmas! 

The Tribouchets and the Le Blancs de- 
parted with full baskets and joyful hearts, 
and Eli half led half carried Billy Ann home 
to his mother. 

Barb’r’ Ann had given Caddy Maria per- 
mission to spend the evening out, but what 
could she think had become of them? the 
children wondered. How many times must 
she have rung the bell for supper!—she 
must have had rye pudding, since there was 
no Indian meal! There was the candle 
burning in her window for Billy—who was 
really coming home! Reuben ’Rastus had 
intended to sneak in through the wood-shed, 
on account of his Santa Claus dress, but 
now he walked boldly up to the door and 
knocked. 

‘*T’m Santa Claus and I’ve brought you a 
present!’ he said, as Barb’r’ Ann opened 
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the door, and befere she had time to scowl, 
he stepped aside and let her see her son. 

Barb’r’ Ann fell down on her grim old 
knees, and sobbed, and hugged her boy. 

‘*1’m a wicked old woman afflictin’ others 
on account of my troubles,” she said. 
‘“* Why couldn’t I believe that everything 
bein’ in the good Lord’s hands must come 
out all right sometime ? And to think He’s 
sent a Christmas to me that wouldn’t let 
them precious children have a mite of any! 
And your grandmother has telegraphed that 
your Aunt Joseph is better, and they’re 
coming home to-morrow, and she hopes to 
find a very merry Christmas—and that did 
work me up! and oh, my boy, is it really 
you?” 

When she heard about the brick-yard 
festivities and the bonfire that saved Billy’s 
life, Barb’r’ Ann was even more overcome, 
and begged the children’s forgiveness until 
they were quite embarrassed. 

Billy is a foreman in the brick-yard, now, 
and he and his mother live in a little house 
of their own. Caddy Maria has been pro- 
moted to the position of housekeeper at the 
farm, so there is no fear that they will ever 
again be threatened with a hasty-pudding 
Christmas. 

Reuben ’Rastus told his grandmother 
about Lord High Hasty Pudding. She 
thought that the wind might have rustled 
the husks of the great ear of corn over his 
mirror, and put strange fancies into his 
dreams. 

But, although Lord High Hasty Pudding 
has never come to sit upon his foot-board 
again, Reuben ’Rastus has his own opinion. 


OUR 


UR little, calm-eyed, queenly maid— 
We see upon her baby face 
Her name’s significance displayed 
In looks of dignity and grace. 
With eyes that seem to read one through, 
Beneath a fringe of golden hue, 
With broad white brow and placid mien, 
She is, indeed, our fireside queen. 


And still the frequent, close caress, 

The wealth of home-love, fond and true, 
Or guests’ admiring tenderness,— 

She takes them simply as her due, 
And seems to know, from insight clear, 
The clasp and kiss of friend sincere ; 
Se early do these pure hearts learn 
Love’s precious value to discern. 


PRINCESS. 


A mother’s love would seek to know 
What life before her darling lies, 

What grace these pretty ways foreshow, 
What truth awaits those earnest eyes. 

Still many winsome wiles repay 

‘The cares and tasks of every day, 

Since Sara came our home to bless, 

Our Christmas guest, our dear princess. 


To Him who made her pure and fair 
Her coming years we will commend, 
Trusting her ways shall le His care 
When mother’s love wich life shall end. 
For ’tis in vain we strive to look 
Within the fature’s close-shut book, 
To learn if life or gloom be shed 
Upon the path our child must tread. 
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MiLAN CAKE.—Half a pound of sifted flour, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, six ounces of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of thick, sour cream, 
and one egg. Make a paste of these ingredients, 
roll it out and cut it into diamond shaped pieces; 
glaze with egg, and bake in a hot oven; when 
cold place a bit of jam or jelly in the centre of 
each and serve. 


APPLE CUSTARD.—Pare and core the apples; 
stew in a little water until tender; pour over 
them a custard made in the usual manner, and 
bake until the custard is done. 


RicE Grems.—One cupful of boiled rice, one 
egg, one cupful of milk, one saltspoonful of salt, 
one cupful of flour, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder; bake in hot gem pans well buttered. 


SCALLOPED CovFiIsH.— Mix together two tea- 
cups of mashed potatoes, one and one-half tea- 
cups of cold boiled codfish, two and one-half 
teacups of milk, one-half egg, and one-quarter of 
a teacup of butter; bake a light brown. 


TonevuE Toast.—Make some slices of toast, 
not very thick, browned evenly all over on both 
sides, and minus crust; butter it slightly; grate 
with a large grater a liberal supply of cold 
tongue, and spread it thickly over the toast; 
lay the slices side by side on a large dish. Serve 
at breakfast, luncheon, or supper. 


MINUTE PuppING.—Put over the fire, in a 
well-buttered kettle, two tablespoons of water 
and about two quarts of milk. Have ready a 
pan of sifted flour; when the milk begins to rise 
in the kettle, briskly stir in the flour till about 
as thick as corn mush. Serve with cream and 
sugar. 


CHICKEN SALAp.—Cook one chicken until 
tender, and chop into dice. Chop fine one head 
of cabbage and five cold hard-boiled eggs; mix 
and season with salt, pepper, and mustard. In- 
stead of cabbage, equal parts of celery and let- 
tuce are used when they can be procured, and are 
preferable. Mix the chicken and vegetable 
lightly with a fork, garnish with the rings of 
the white of eggs, and pour over a salad dress- 
ing. 


OMELET.—Beat the whites and yolks of eight 
eggs separately until light, then beat together, and 
add one tablespoonful of cream; put a piece of 
butter the size of an egg in a frying-pan, and 
when boiling hot pour in the omelet; shake 
slowly till it begins to stiffen, then let it brown; 
fold double and serve hot. 
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VEGETABLE Soup.—Four onions, three tur- 
nips, four carrots, one small head of cabbage, 
one pint of butter beans, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs; boil until done; add a quart of soup 
stock; take two tablespoonfuls of butter and one 
of flour; beat to a cream; pepper and salt to 
taste; add a spoonful of sugar. Serve with fried 
bread chips. 


Pranut CAanpy.— Remove the shells and 
brown skins from the nuts; then boil two cups 
of molasses, one cup of brown sugar, a piece of 
butter the size of a small egg, and a tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar; boil until nearly brittle; then 
place the peanuts in a buttered pan, pour the 
candy over them, and cut into squares or bars. 


POTATOES WITH CREAM.—Boil, peel and slice 
the potatoes; put a good piece of butter in stew- 
pan, adding a spoonful of flour, salt, pepper, or a 
little grated nutmeg, some parsley and cives 
chopped finely, and mix the whole together; 
then add a glass of cream; set the sauce over the 
fire, and stir it until it boils; then put in the 
sliced potatoes; boil up and serve very hot. 


GincER Pounp CakeE.—Six cups of flour, 
two cups each of butter, brown sugar and mo- 
lasses, eight eggs, tablespoonful each of cinna- 
mon, ginger and soda, and two nutmegs; dis- 
solve the soda in a cup of sour milk. In baking 
take particular pains not to let the cake scorch, 
for gingerbread is of all cakes the easiest to 
burn. Line the pans with greased paper, and 
put a brown paper over the top to prevent the 
crust forming too quickly. 


Brown Berry.—Cut into thin slices several 
large apples; have ready a buttered pudding- 
dish; put into this a layer of grated bread 
crumbs, then a layer of sliced apples; over these 
sprinkle sugar, and so on alternately, bread, 
apples, sugar, until the pudding-dish is full, let- 
ting the top layer be of bread-erumbs; on this 
place three large lumps of butter; put in oven 
and bake brown. Serve hot with butter and 
sugar sauce. 


Carrot Sourp.—Wash and scrape one good 
sized carrot, and cut in thin slices; cook the 
carrot, with one onion sliced, in boiling salted 
water until tender; then rub them through a 
squash-strainer; add a quart of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
a little white pepper, a dessertspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce, a tablespoonful of butter, and 
let all boil up once; serve immediately with 
toasted cracker. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


Croup.—There are various remedies for thi 
enemy in the nursery. As in other diseases, 
prevention is better than cure. Children liable 
to croup should not play out of doors after three 
o’clock in the afternoon. If a woolen shawl is 
closely pinned around the neck of the patient 
when the first symptoms of croup appear the 
attack may be diminished in power. The child 
struggling for breath naturally throws its arms 
out of bed to breathe through its pores, and 
thus takes mere cold, and increases its trouble. 
Bichromate of potassa in minute doses—as much 
as will rest on the point of a penknife—given 
every half-hour till relief is obtained, is the best 
remedy we have ever tried. Mustard plasters 
on the ankles, wrists and chest, will draw the 
blood from the throat and relieve it; cloths 
wrung from hot soda water, placed about the 
chest and throat and covered with flannel, give 
relief. A teaspoonful of alum, pulverized and 
mixed with twice its quantity of sugar, to make 
it palatable, will give almost instant help. An- 
other remedy is the following: Take equal parts 
of soda or saleratus and syrup or molasses; mix 
and give a teaspoonful for a child two years old, 
larger doses for older children, smaller for nurs- 
ing babies. Repeat the doses at short intervals 
until the phlegm is all thrown up, and upon the 
recurrence of the symptoms. Or grate a raw 
onion, strain out the juice, and to two parts of 
the juice put one part castor oil; keep it well 
corked in a bottle, shake well, give one tea- 
spoonful once in two or three hours. Or take 
two parts sweet lard and six parts pulverized 
sugar, mix thoroughly, and give a teaspoonful 
every fifteen minutes till relief is obtained. 
Among the many remedies given we hope that 
one or more may be available to every mother 
who needs aid in this matter. 


. Buyers of game or poultry 
who find themselves in possession of a mature 
bird instead of the young one they desired, may 
make a most acceptable dish by putting the fowl 
in a large vessel with a tight cover, and steam- 
ing it until it is thoroughly tender. It should be 
made ready for the dressing before the steaming 
process, and when done stuffed immediately, 
covered with the very thinnest possible slices of 
salt pork, and baked until brown in a very hot 
oven. The water in the steaming vessel must 
be saved for the gravy and basting.”’ Some 
reader may cry ‘‘chestnuts,’”’ on reading the 
above, because similar paragraphs travel through 
the press every winter and spring, but chickens 
cooked this way are so delicious, if properly 
done, that housekeepers cannot be too often 
reminded of the method. Geese, turkeys, and 
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ducks of ripe age are equally amenable to the 
tendering influence of the steam, and if the oven 
into which they are placed as the second part of 
the process is very hot they will crisp beautifully 
upon the outside and look almost as agreeable as 
they taste. 


CLEANING CLOTHES.—To remove grease spots 
from clothes, take a basin of clear cold water 
and pour in enough liquid ammonia to make the 
water very soft—twenty or twenty-five drops. 
Then take a piece of cotton flannel and soak in 
the water; rub the spot briskly until the grease 
disappears, which it will do in a few minutes. 
Ammonia should never be used in full strength, 
as it eats into the cloth and does not remove the 
spots as well as when diluted. To remove the 
shiny look from black coat collars, seams and 
elbows, sponge in the same solution if the nap is 
not rubbed off. If the whole coat needs clean- 
ing, strong black coffee in which a few drops of 
ammonia have been poured should be used. 
With a little patience and some work a much- 
soiled coat can be made to look almost as good 
as new. Men’s light clothes, if sponged in am- 
monia water, will look much better than if 
washed, and will.not shrink. Silk should never 
be washed. If grease spots get on it the best 
way to remove them is by placing a piece of 
common brown paper, the sort used by butchers 
is the best, under the silk and several pieces of 
paper over the spot, then pressing with a moder- 
ately heated iron. If the spot doos not come 
out at once, keep putting in fresh pieces of the 
paper until it does. Chloroform will take spots 
out of the most delicate silk without leaving a 
trace behind. It must be applied very quickly, 
as it evaporates instantly. Black cashmere, me- 
rino and nun’s veiling can be restored to much 
of their original lustre, when soiled and faded, if 
ripped apart and washed in a good soap-suds, 
then rinsed in clear water into which a great 
deal of blueing has been poured. Put so much 
blueing in the water as to make it look black. If 
the goods are very much faded, let them remain 
in this water over night. Press with a warm 
iron when slightly damp. 

Stock FoR Soup.—Stock enough to last a 
family of five for one week can be made of five 
pounds of beef (leg is the best) and two pounds 
of veal. Cover it with cold water and let it 
remain for at least half an hour before putting it 
on the fire. Place it on some part of the range 
where it will simmer slowly from eight to ten 
hours, or until the meat is boiled into shreds. 
Strain it into your stock pot, and when it be- 
comes cold remove the grease, cover the pot 
tightly, and set in some cold place. Any soup 
is possible to you now. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


CHRISTMAS WEATHER PROVERBS AND SAyY- 
INGS. 


As Christmas Day is near at hand, old sayings 
and weather proverbs in reference to that day 
will be of interest. 

* A light Christmas, a heavy sheaf.” 

“The shepherd would rather see his wife 
enter the stable on Christmas Day than the 
sun” (German). 

‘‘Tf the sun shines through the apple-tree on 
Christmas Day, there will be an abundant crop 
the following year.” 

“If ice will bear a man before Christmas, it 
will not bear a mouse afterward” (English). 

“Tf Christmas finds a bridge, he’ll break it; 
if he finds none, he’ll make one.”’ 

‘*A warm Christmas, a cold Easter; a green 
Christmas, a white Easter.”’ 

‘« If Christmas Day on Thursday be, 
A windy weather you will see; 
Windy weather in each week, 
And hard tempests, strong and thick. 
The summer shall be good and dry, 
Corn and beets shall multiply ; 
That year is good lands for to till; 
Kings and princes shall die by skill. 
Ifa child that day born should be, 
It shall happen right well for thee; 
Of deeds he shall be good and able, 
Wise of speech and reasonable. 
Whoso that day goes thieving about, 
He shall be punished without doubt. 
And if sickness that day betide, 
It shall quickly from thee glide.” 

—Harleian MS. 

**Easter in snow, Christmas in mud; Christ- 
mas in snow, Easter in mud.”’ 

** Tf ducks do slide at Hallowtide, 
At Christmas Day they’ll swim; 
If ducks do swim at Hallowtide, 
At Christmas Day they'll slide.” 

“Tf it snows on Christmas night, we expect a 
good hop crop next year.” 

“‘Tf at Christmas ice hangs on the willow, 
clover may be cut at Easter.”’ 

YuLe-Twe.—The yule-log is of ancient ori- 
’ gin, and is undoubtedly a relic handed down to 
us from the Scandinavians, who were accus- 
tomed at their winter festivities to burn, amid 
pomp and splendor, bonfires to their god Thor. 
With less pomp and show the burning of the 
yule-log has been maintained as a Christmas Eve 
custom. We imagine it was not unlike the 
social old black log of more modern time, but 
now a relic of the past. The yule-log was drawn 
from the woods with great rejoicing, and every 


passer made obeisance to it as the emblem of 
welcome and cheer. At the close of the festivi- 
ties the partially burned log was carried to the 
cellar until the next anniversary, when it was 
used to light the new log. It was a popular 
notion that if the partly burned log were in the 
cellar the house was secure from fire. It was 
considered a bad omen if a squint-eyed person 
entered the house while the log was burning. 


As an attendant upon the yule log was the yule 


or Christmas candle, which was a candle of mag- 
nificent proportion, that was placed upon the 
festive board, and shed its joy-giving light 
throughout the house. The lighting of the yule- 
log was the commencing of all manner of sports 
and games, 


INSANITY AMONG ANTS.—A naturalist in 
Nicaragua, says Don Francisco Velasques, in- 
formed him, in 1870, that he had a powder 
which made the ants mad, so that they bit and 
destroyed each other. ‘‘He gave mea little of 
it, and it proved to be corrosive sublimate. I 
made several trials of it, and found it most effi- 
cacious in turning a large column of ants. A 
little of it sprinkled across their paths in dry 
weather has a most surprising effect. As soon 
as one of the ants touches the white powder, it 
commences to run about wildly, and to attack 
any other ant it comes across. Ina couple of 
hours, round balls of the ants will be found bit- 
ing each other, and numerous individuals will be - 
seen bitten completely in two, while others have 
lost some of their legs or antennsz. News of the 
commotion is carried to the formicarium, and 
huge fellows, measuring three-quarters of an 
inch in length, that only come out of the nest 
during a migration or an attack on the nest of 
one of the working columns, are seen sailing 
down with a determined air, as if they would 
soon right matters. As soon, however, as they 
have touched the sublimate, all their stateliness 
leaves them; they rush about; their legs are 
seized hold of by some of the smaller ants al- 
ready affected by the poison, and they themselves 
begin to bite, and in a short time become the 
centre of fresh balls of rabid ants. The sub- 
limate can only be used effectively in dry 
weather.”’ 

IN THE PARISIAN HIGH-LIFE, the great 
question of the day is the interesting discovery 
emanating from the celebrated Oriza perfumery ; 
we mean the “Solid Perfumes,” varying in 
twelve delightful odors, in form of Pencils and 


Pastils, and enclosed in coquette envelopes—in- 


deed, a very charming bibelot of portable size, 
and an invention as agreeable as useful, sur- 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


rounding the wearer with bewitching scent. To 
perfume any article agreeably and instantane- 
ously, simply rub upon them lightly. The “‘ Ess 
Oriza Solid Perfumes’? are sold by all good 
druggists and chemists of the United States; in 
Paris by the inventor, Mr. L. Legrand, Oriza 
Perfumery, 207 rue St. Honore, Paris. (Gen- 
eral agents for the United States, Park & Tilford, 
917-919 Broadway, New York.) 


Noxsopy Ever Srrs THEM ComE or Go.— 
Those curious migratory birds, the martins, have 
already taken their departure southward, in an- 
ticipation of the approach of winter. There is 
something peculiar and mysterious in the migra- 
tory habits of the martin that is not observed in 
any of the other Southern birds that visit us to 
spend the summer months. They make their 
advent among us in their Northern migratory 
flight early in April, during the quiet hours of 
the night, and as mysteriously take their depart- 
ure about the beginning of August for the South. 
No one has ever observed these birds arrive in 
daylight or take their departure; when expected 
here in the spring they are discovered some fine 
morning to have already arrived and taken pos- 
session of the little boxes arranged for them on 
many of the houses; and so also when the time 
arrives for their departure they disappear in the 
same manner, never being seen to congregate in 
flocks like other birds preparatory to taking their 
flight to their accustomed winter haunts. 


TwELVE Most FREQUENTLY QUOTED Pas- 
SAGES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. Brevity is the soul of wit (Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, Act ii., Se. 2). 

2. To be or not to be, that is the question 
(Hamlet, Act iii., Se. 1). 

8. There is a tide in the affairs of man, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune (Julius 
Cesar, Act ii., Se. 1). 

4. Conscience doth make cowards of us all 
(Hamlet, Act iii., Se. 1). 

5. What’s in a name? (Romeo and Juliet, 
Act ii., Se. 2). 

6. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread 
(Pope’s Essay on Criticism). 

7. Coming events cast their shadows before 
(Campbell’s Lochiel’s Warning). 

8. The course of true love never did run 
smooth (Mid-summer Night’s Dream, Act i., 
Se. 1). 

9. Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise (Gray’s Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College). 

10. Truth is stranger than fiction (Byron’s 
Don Juan, Canto xiv.). 

11. Distance lends enchantment to the view 
Campbell’s (Pleasures of Hope). 

12. A thing of beauty is a joy forever (Keats’ 
Endymion. 
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How Far Can ONE SEE ?—A discussion is 
going on in Europe concerning the distance at 
which large objects on the earth’s surface may be 
visible. Emil Metzger mentions that he once 
saw, with some difficulty, Keizerspickt, in Su- 
matra, when distant 110 English miles; and he 
also made out Gug Merapi, in Java, when 180 
miles away. From the Piz Muraun, near Dis- 
sentis, E. Hill has seen Mont Blanc, the inter- 
vening space measuring about 110 miles. J. 
Starkie Gardner states that Mont Blanc is visible 
from the Piz Langard, though distant about 
three degrees. In Greenland, Mr. Whymper 
beheld a mountain from which he was separated 
by 150 miles; and from Marseilles, Zuch saw 
Mount Canigon at a distance of 158 miles. The 
whole range of the Swiss Alps has been looked 
upon by J. Hippisley while 200 miles away, 
while Sir W. Jones has affirmed that the Hima- 
layas have appeared to view from 224 miles. 


ZERIAL BATTLES.—Doubtless the progress in 
wrostatics suggested to Tennyson the prophecy 
in ‘‘Locksley Hall,’’ of erial navies battling 
among the clouds, though the conflict of birds in 
mid-air may have colored the thought. 

Not long ago the people of a German village 
were astonished to see a flock of eagles flying 
rapidly toward the mountains, pursued by a 
flock of storks. They watched until they saw 
the storks overtake the eagles, when such a fierce 
battle followed between pursued and pursuers 
that many dead storks and dead eagles fell to 
the earth. A writer describes an erial fight 
which he saw between-a hawk and a cat:— 

‘In front of my cabin at Marble Gap, ona 
high mountain side of the Cheoah range, are 
some tall trees with thick clusters of under- 
growth, in which an old brindle cat makes her 
habitation, and where she has raised a family of 
kittens. Yesterday three large hawks were seen 
flying over the trees, evidently looking for prey. 
Presently one was seen to dash suddenly to the 
ground, seize a kitten, and make haste for her 
nest in the top of a tall poplar. The crying of 
the kitten in its erial flight was distressing and 
pitiful, and the mother, now frantic with grief, 
watched the hawk with the vigilance that only 
an angry cat could command. When the hawk 
went to its nest with a feast for her young, the 
cat immediately ran up the tree, which was fully 
forty feet to the first limb, and in her desperate 
rage, sprang at the hawk, when a fearful fight 
ensued, during which the cat, hawk, kitten and 
young hawks were precipitated to the ground, 
fighting and squalling as they fell. The sudden 
contact with the earth caused each to break its 
hold, when the hawk flew up, only to be shot 
down by a guard on post near by, the cat being 
mistress of the situation, with a badly lacerated 
and broken-legged kitten, and the young hawks 
on which to feast her little family. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this 


Epwixn R. Briees, West Bethel, Onford 


County, Maine. 
ers to October Puzzles. 
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68.—Portent. 
10.—Forbear. 
72. —G 


92.—Knight’s Spring Acrostic. 


THIS 
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BY 


The acrostical letter advances the space of one letter in each successive line. 


93.—A Diamond in a Diamond. 

1. In ties. 2. A pronoun. 3. Fastenings. 4. 
Textures. 5. To fly or throw out. 6. Particu- 
lar. 7. In ties. 
Enclosed Diamond. 

1. In ties. 2. A venomous serpent. 38. Con- 
clusion. 4. A gentle noise made by a cat. 5. 
In ties. DEANE. 


94.—A Square. 
1. Show. 2. Certain serpents. 3. An animal 
that gnaws. 4. A reparation. 5. To caress. 6. 
Great regard. CAPTAIN POSER. 


95.—A Charade. 
The first is firm and solid; 
The second is seen at sea; 
The WHOLE is oppression, or severe toil; 
Now what may the answer be? 


ADELAIDE. 
Two Diamonds. 

96.—1. A letter. 2. A pig-pen. 3. A French 
authoress. 4. More immovable. 5. A bird, 
genus Lagopus. 6. Lieverities. 7. Unimpor- 
tant. 8. An Eastern title. 9. A letter. 

97.—1. A letter. 2. To limit. 3. Point. 4. 
Games at cards. 5. Anumpire. 6. Thinks. 7. 
A village of the Netherlands (Bij. 8. Sees 
(Worc.). 9. A letter. MAUDE. 


Decapitations. 
98.—Behead a kind of mushroom, and leave 
to fret. 
99.—A lame person, and leave to fret on the 


surface. 
100.—To flap the wings, and leave a carriage. 


MAUDE. 


_ .—To draggle, and leave a crowd of low 
people. 

wg —To talk superficially, and leave to sig- 

VERBENA. 
103.—Progressive Enigma. 

The whole, composed of ten letters, is the hand 
without the fingers. The 1, 2, 3, is come to- 
om, The 4, isa vowel. The 5, 6, 7, 8,isa 

h. The 9, 10, is ourselves. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


Hidden Herbs. 
104.—I left them in the yard. 
105.—The gentleman is engaged. 
106.—He is worthy more notice. 
107.—Yet he is a general favorite. 
108.—Though ever vain and foppish. 

Din au. 
Answers in two Months. 


Prize 

For the first complete or — list of correct 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
Dec. 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; and 
for the next best list, a small book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the Anges puzzles were received 
from Katie Smith, xis, Ida May, Vesper, 
si Deane, Teddy, J. D. L., Birdie Browne, 

innie, A. Mary Khan, Geraldine, Birdie Lane, 
Ann Eliza, Annie Kirkpatrick, Jack, Bridget 
McQ., Eulalie, Good Hugh, Cora A. 
Black Hawk, and and Lillie Lee. 

Prize- Winners. 

Tunxis, Waterbury, Conn., for the list 
of correct answers. J.D. L., Philadelp Pa., 
for the next best list. 
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HANSE SCRIP 
GONDOLA PIRAGUA 
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RAV CEILS A A 
EVE HALVE '14.—Ernest. 15.—Amy. 
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hs 66.—Rosemary. 67.—Practice. 78.—Corn. 79.—Panache. 
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RULES FOR SOCIETY. 


You ask me for rules of society. 
The following were given to me; 
Alas! though they sound pretty simple, 
I fail in each one of the three. 
The first is the shortest, but hardest: 
Forget yourself—dress, looks and all ; 
Not wishing you’re stouter or thinner, 
Less dark, or less fair, or less tall ; 
Forget, though your dress may be shabby ; 
Forget, too, the go of your hair; 
Forgetting, in short, all about you, 
Remember all else who are there. 
Rule two is: Think always of others, 
And when you are thinking be sure 
‘To try and discover their best points; 
Don’t dwell on the faults they should cure. 
If only you look and endeavor 
You always may find something good ; 
The most disagreeable is never 
Too utterly horrid and rude. 
Remember this one has had trouble ; 
That other may have feeble health ; 
This man has been soured by poverty ; 
Another no less so by wealth. 
These two are just the exceptions, 
For out of the people you meet 
You'll find only one who is sour 
In proportion to ten who are sweet. 
Thinking always the best things about them ; 
It will not be hard if you try— 
And then you can always say truly, 
“In this thing he’s better than I.” 
The third rule is: Make them all happy ; 
Look around to see who is left out; 
Cheer up the shy girl in the corner, 
Amuse the old man with the gout; 
Take care of that pale looking lady, 
And mind that she’s not in the draught, 
But don’t let her see what you’re doing, 
If needs be, with love mix some craft. 
Talk politics now to the statesman, 
Converse with another on trade, 
Talk of home and friends to the lonely boy, 
And of flowers and woods to the maid. 
If ever you talk of people, 
Remember the rule says “‘ All,” 
And you must not be entertaining one 
At the cost of another’s fall. 
It’s your mission to make all happy, 
And never to drop a speech 
That could carry sorrow to any heart, 
Wherever your words might reach. 
After all, it’s the Bible maxim 
That puts it shortest and best :— 
Be kind, be courteous, be full of love 
You may safely leave the rest. 
— New York Observer. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


DOINGS IN SNOBVILLE. 


‘Why, how do you do, Mrs. Flouncer? What 
a stranger you have made of yourself ?”’ 

“*T know it; and, Mrs. Ruffler, I’ve been dying 
to see you. But there, I’ve had so much to do 
that I haven’t been able to go anywhere. Since 
my girl left 

**What, you don’t mean that Maggie has left 
you ? ” 

“Yes; isn’t it provoking? And about such an 
aggravating thing, too!’’ 

‘* Why, what could it have been? You got 
along so nicely together, too! But then any girl 
ought to be able to get along with you.” 

“‘That’s what everybody says; but, as I was 
telling Mrs. Panier only yesterday, the more you 
make of them, the more you may.”’ 

been my experience, ’t any rate.” 

“Yes. Well, you know I’m a little particular 
about appearances—appearances are everything, 
you know—and I actually caught Maggie an- 
swering the door-bell without her white apron 
on!”? 

don’t mean it!” 

** As true as I sit here! And you know when 
she first came I told her never to go to the door 
without it. Well, the very next day the door- 
bell rang, and Maggie started right off without 
putting on her apron!” 

““Why, I never heard of such a thing! But 
there, what can you expect of such creatures!’’ 

‘Sure enough. Well, I caught her coming 
back, and when I saw that she had disobeyed 
me, I said, just as pleasantly as I could, you 
know ”—— 

of course.’”’ 

‘* Just as pleasantly as I could, said I, ‘ Maggie, 
didn’t I tell you to put on a white apron when 
you answered the door-bell ?”’ 

** And what did she say ?”’ 

‘* Said she didn’t think anything about it; she 
never’d been obliged to do anything of the kind 
in any of the other places where she had lived.”’ 

‘For mercy’s sake; whom could she have 
lived with? Certainly nobody in Snobville!”’ 

‘*And she tried to excuse herself by saying 
that it was only the ragman.”’ 

the principle’»—— 

“That’s what I told her. ‘The principle,’ 
said I, ‘is the thing. It might have been Doctor 
Jalap,’ I said, ‘or Mr. Prooftext, or Mrs. Panier, 
or it might have been my dear friend, Mrs. Ruf- 
fler.’ Though of course I shouldn’t have cared 
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so much if it had been you, you know, because 
you’d have known in a minute it wasn’t my 
fault.’’ 

“Of course. But what did she say then ?”’ 

“Oh, she didn’t say anything more. How 
could she ? ”’ 

‘* Sure enough, how could she ?” 

‘But she looked as though she’d like to 
answer me back.”’ 

**T’)l warrant it, the impudent thing!”’ 

‘“‘Tmpudent! You may well say that; for the 
very next day she did the very same thing again!”’ 

‘* What! didn’t put on the white apron? You 
don’t mean it! Why I never heard of such wil- 
fullness!’’ 

“Just what Mrs. Panier says. As good luck 
would have it, it was only the grocer’s boy. But 
then, the principle, you know.”’ 

“Certainly the principle’s just the same. Of 
course you talked to her?” 

“Yes; but she had her excuses ready—they 
always do, you know.”’ 

“ Always.” 

“‘She said she knew it was the grocer, because 
she saw his wagon through the window.”’ 

How artful!” 

‘¢That’s just what she is. I had her only five 
days, Mrs. Ruffler, and she nearly wore the life 
out of me. I never saw her like.’’ 

*¢ And you’ve had a good many.” ; 

“Yes, I’ve had a good many; but it isn’t my 
fault that they don’t stay. They’re such an 
uneasy set—never content to stay anywhere long.”’ 

know it.” 

‘“‘And I’m always so kind with them, too. 
Sometimes I think I treat them better than they 
deserve.” 

Be just like you.” 

“Well, that’s what Mrs. Panier said. How- 
ever, I can’t help it. I’m just what I am, and if 
girls will take advantage of me, the worse is their 
own.”’ 

‘¢ But didn’t she promise to do better ?”’ 

‘Oh, she said she’d put the apron on and wear 
it all the time, then she couldn’t forget it when 
she went to the door.”’ 

course you couldn’t allow that.”’ 

*¢ Of course not. How it would look to see the 
cook in a white apron! I tried to explain to her 
that she was the parlor girl only when she an- 
swered the bell. But then it is impossible to 
make these creatures understand anything.”’ 

know it.” 

‘But that very day she did something that I 
couldn’t overlook.”’ 

‘‘What was it? Something dreadful, I'll be 
bound, that you couldn’t overlook.”’ 

‘¢ When Mr. Flouncer came home to dinner— 
we're obliged to dine at noon, you know, on 
account of his business.”’ 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Well, when Mr. Flouncer came home, he 


went to the back door, as usual, you know, and he 
couldn’t get in. It was locked, and Maggie 
couldn’t find the key. That’s what she said, but 
between you and me, I believe it was all done to 
worry me.”’ 

** How could she?” 

‘*That’s what Mrs. Panier said. And after I’d 
been so kind to her.”’ 

“The ungrateful thing!’’ 

‘*So Mr. Flouncer had to go round to the front 
door—with his overalls and jumper on! Just 
think of it! I never was so mortified in all my 
life. Supposing somebody should have come 
along at that minute! I know I never should 
have got over it. It makes metremble even now, 
when I think of it.”’ 

““What did Mr. Flouncer say? Wasn’t he 
real provoked ?”’ 

‘*He must have been. But he only laughed 
when I spoke about Maggie, and said he didn’t 
see anything the matter with her.” 

** Men are so blind!”’ 

“So unfeeling, you mean! They don’t care 
how much we poor women suffer. But I had 
got my mind made up and I told him that Maggie 
must go that very day.’’ 

‘* And what did he say to that ?”’ 

‘*Not a word. And that’s what makes it so 
aggravating. It isn’t enough to be put upon by 
one’s servants, but even one’s husband must side 
against her.’’ 

** But have you got another girl ?”’ 

‘No, that’s what I came to ask you about. 
If you hear of a girl who wants a good place, 
you’ll let me know, won’t you ?”’ 

‘Yes, Ishall bedelighted. But must yougo?” 

“Yes. I haven’t any girl now, you know.” 

**So you haven’t. It’s awful, isn’t it?” 

“Well, good-by, if you must go. But come 
again as soon as you can.”’ 

“Yes. Good-by.”-—Boston Transcript. 


‘Sure his mother should let out his coat for 
him, as Paddy Murphy had his breeches let out, 
sorr!’’ said the driver of an Irish jaunting-car. 
how is that?” ‘Well, sorr, Paddy 
Murphy, who lives in a cabin close by, wanted a 
pair of breeches. So he goes down to Peter Mc- 
Clogan, the tailor, who lives in the valley below, 
and says, says he, ‘Peter, I want yon to make 
me a pair of breeches.’ ‘Stand by’ says Peter, 
‘and I will measure you.’ So the breeches were. 
made, and when sent home they were so small 
that Paddy could not get into them. Back he 
took them, and told Peter how vexed he was 
with them. ‘You made my breeches too small, 
he says; ‘you must let them out.’ ‘ Well,’ says 
Peter, ‘leave them with me, and I will do that 
same for you.’ So Pat left them to be let out. 
Time went by, and Peter did not send them 
back. So Paddy went down to the valley to see 
why he did not get them. As soon as he got to. 
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THINGS | PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


the house, he saw the tailor digging potatoes, 
and he shouted out to him, ‘ Peter, have you let 
my breeches out’ ‘Faith, andI have!’ says 
Peter. ‘I’ve let them out for a shilling a week 
ever since you left them!’”’ 


“This custom of making Christmas presents 
is getting to be a nuisance,’’ said a man with 
a long nose toa Chicago Herald reporter. ‘‘It’s 
being run to such an extent that a married man 
has to go broke about three months in the year, 
just for the sake of keeping his wife in good 
favor with the neighbors. I know a man and 
his wife up on Jackson street who take the 
proper view of this question. Whenever the 
wife wants a pair of lace curtains for Christmas, 
she makes a present of them to her husband, and 
when the old man thinks the piano would look 
better under a new covering, he buys the article 
and gives it to his wife. So you see that, while 
each receive a present from the other, both are 
beneficiaries, for the gift is invariably an article 
of household necessity or adornment.”’ 


Even ministers will have theirjoke. The Rev. 
Mr. A., of a certain Wesleyan chapel, invited the 
Rev. Mr. B. to preach one Sunday, and after- 
wards jocosely accused him of having sent a 
member of the congregation to sleep by his ser- 
mon. The minister smiled, and waited for an 
opportunity to retaliate. The next Sunday he 
sat with the congregation while Rev. Mr. A. 
preached, and was maliciously pleased at seeing 
one of the congregation enjoying a nap. After 
the service he mentioned the fact to his brother 
minister, who was by no means disconcerted by 
the information. ‘‘ Yes,’”’ he replied, “I saw 
him. But that’s the same man you sert to sleep 
last week. We haven’t been able to wake him.” 


I can’t take that nickle,’’ saida horse-car con- 
ductor, to a man who got in at the City Hall. 

‘** Vot vos de matter mit dat goin ?’’ asked the 
passenger blandly. 

“It’s no good. It’s got a hole in it,’ replied 
the conductor, gruffly. 

Ist dot so? Off you please you show me dot 
holes.” 

‘Look at it. Wecan’t take any such money 
as that.’ 

*Oxcuse me,” said the passenger. 

And he handed over a dime. P 

worse yet,’ growled the conductor. 

‘Vos dot dime full of holes too?”’ asked the 
passenger, looking up innocently. 

“ Here’s a whole side chipped out. We a’n’t 
allowed to take mutilated money.” 

Aud the conductor handed it back. 

“So?” inquired the passenger. 
changes for heluf a tollar?” 


“Haf you 
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And he passed over another coin. 

‘*What’s this?’ asked the conductor con- 
temptuously. ‘‘It’s as bald asadeacon. There 
a’n’t a scratch on it to show whether it’s an 
overcoat button or a skating rink. a v en’t you 
got any money ?”’ 

‘* Vell, I should make smiles,’’ said the passen- 
ger, good-humoredly. “Here is a fife tollar, 
and you can baste it together ven you get some 
leisures. Haf you got changes off dot fife 
tollars ?” 

And he handed over a bill torn in four or eight 
pieces. 

“*T don’t want no more fooling,’’ said the con- 
ductor. “If you can’t pay your fare, get off.” 

** Vell, don’d make so many draubles. I vill 
bay you.”’ And he pulled out a Mexican quarter. 
‘*Gif me bennies,” he suggested. 

** Look here, are you going to pay your fare or 
not ?” 

‘* Off gourse. May be you vas vaiting for dot 
moneys.”’ 

And he took back his quarter and substituted 
an English sixpence. 

**Now you get off this car!’’ roared the con- 
ductor. 

‘Vere has dese cars got by ?’’ asked the pas- 
senger, rising to obey. 

** North Ferry,’’ said the conductor. 

‘*Den 1 may as well got owit.” 

And the smiling passenger, having ridden to 
the end of the line, crossed the ferry, observing 
to himself :— 

‘Dot vas petter off I safe such moneys, und 
some dimes I go owit to East Boston und it 
don’d gost me no more as nodings at all.’’ 


A curious superstition was revealed during the 
performance of a marriage ceremony in a jus- 
tice’s office in Omaha. The magistrate had com- 
manded the contracting parties to stand before 
him, and was about to begin the ceremony when 
a woman rushed in, and ordered the judge to 
stop a moment. The woman, who proved to be 
the bride’s mother, looked at the carpet on the 
floor, and said ;— 

‘* Judge, Iam a little superstitious; which way 
do the cracks run in this floor?” 

This was a puzzler for the judge, but, being of 
an accommodating spirit, he ripped up about 
two yards of the carpet beneath his feet, and 
found that the seams of the floor ran crosswise 
of the feet of the young couple he was about to 
unite. 

The position of the bride and groom was 
changed. The old lady gave a sigh of relief, and 
the ceremony proceeded. A mother-in-law so 
careful as that about the cracks in the floor is 
likely to make her son-in-law toe the mark every 
time. 
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MR. FLINT’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


lal 


Christmas morning Mr. Flint receives a box Mr. F. opens the box, and finds a prize 
by express. Charges, $10.00. rooster which a friend has sent him. 


Belligerent propensities of the fowl. He Great peril of Mr. F., who is pursued by 
sees a rival in the glass. 
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Mr. F. uses a little stratagem. ile And for his Christmas dinner dissects the 
body of his present. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


- Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


“No More Backaches,” 


Said Amy to her grandmother. 
“Here is a cure for all your 
complaints — 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


the best of all blood medicines.” 


“I’m too old now, my child, for any 
medicine to do me much good.” 


‘*Oh no, grandma ; I read in the paper 
that Mrs. Mary C. Amesbury, of Rock- 
port, Me., an old lady of eighty, after 
forty years of suffering, was cured by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. 
D. A. Vickery, of Dover, N. H., sixty 
years of age, has had her health much 
improved by taking only two bottles 
of this medicine. Another lady, Mrs. 
Kate Hodges, of Melrose, Mass., was 
afflicted for months with pains in her 
F tate and side. Nothing helped her until she began 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which 
gave her great relief, and four bottles entirely 
ured her. Lucy Moffitt, of Killingly, Conn., aged eighty-nine, was cured by it of 
lame back and nervous prostration, and says that her present health and _pro- 
longed life are due to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which also cured Mrs. 
Mary Stevens, of 144 Suffolk st., Lowell, Mass., of nervous prostration, weakness, 
and general debility. Mr. Hiram Phillips, of Glover, Vt., over seventy, was cured 
of Scrofula by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. And I have heard of many other aged 
persons who were cured by the use of this medicine.” ' 

‘Well, darling, since you have bought the medicine, I'll try it. I’ve always 
heard that Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparila, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Cure Your Cough 


With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, the favorite and best remedy for 
‘Throat and Lung Diseases. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the Lungs; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 


duces Sleep. There is no preparation for diseases of the throat and lungs 
to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


A Christmas Present that lasts 
$1.50 A YEAR. all through the year. 
The henntifel for chilies in A Specimen and Premium List sent to 
trial three months 
Sent on For sale by all Newsdealers. 


AND THE NURSERY. 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Gis J 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


A Practical © 
Christmas Present: 


The number of bright women who no longer 
doubt that PEARLINE saves time, labor, wear 
and tear in all washing and cleaning, and is 
withal perfectly harmless, reaches millions—and 
increases daily—a fact proven by the consump- 
tion of the article, which is equal to two packages 
a year for every family in the land. 

Every pound package of Pearline which you 
give away will enable a poor woman to do in half 
a day, washing or cleaning that would consume a 
whole day if done in the ordinary way, with soap; 
besides, the work will be well and easily done, 
and the things washed (as well as the woman 
herself) will not be rubbed to pieces. 

We think most women would appreciate such 
a present. To prove all this, get a package of 
PEARLINE from your grocer, and stab or 

We. clean something by the labor-saving directions 


fyi. which are on every package. 
>) “fe Beware of imitations. 124 JAMES PYLE, New Work. 


Safeguard of Health and Strength. 


HOSTETTER’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1889, 
The 10,000,000 edition of this Annual, now being a distributed, offers a means of re- 
lief to all who are suffering from Dyspepsia, Malaria, Fever and Ague, and all diseases arising from 
inaction or disorders of the Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Kidneys, and submits testimony to its effi- 
cacy from physicians who have prescribed it, and patients who have experienced its reviving and 
curative powers. Ask your D ist for an Almanac, and — the message it brings. 
For Sale by ruggists and Dealers in Proprietary Medicines. 
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HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 
‘y Gives that Physical Vigor which is the Main 7 


PUNGENT 


HERE. 
December comes; on sleety blasts 
The ice king’s chariot hurries past; 
Old Boreas from his palace breaks, 
And hurries southward o’er the lakes. 
The lucky man goes warmly cloaked, 
His overcoat is now unsoaked 
While others stamp and walk about, 
And dream of garments up the spout. 
The congressmen all settle down, 
And scorning lucre, seek renown. 


The ice-man gently hides away ; 

The plumber seeks the open day; 

The actor wakes from summer’s rest, 

Packs his valise and rides out West. 

The youth and maiden talk of ‘‘ soul,” 

And sit and burn the old man’s coal. 

The water pipes freeze up and burst; 

The tailors firm decline to trust. © 

Such facts assist us to remember 

That we at last have reached December. 
—Merchant Traveler. 


Travis (entering Poseyboy’s office on the 
latter’s “‘busy day ’”’)—‘‘ Poseyboy, were 
you ever engaged?’ Poseyboy—‘* Yes—I 
am now. Go ‘way.”—Burlington Free 
Press. 


At the Church Sociable. Vivacious 
Young Lady—‘‘ Guess what we are going to 
have to-night, Mrs. Bascome—charades!”’ 
Mrs. Bascom—‘‘ I knowed it! I smelt ’em 


clear out to the gate.”—Burlington Free 
Press. 


Jones attended a wedding, the other day, 
where the groom was an infantry officer. 
**One of the best branches of the service,” 
he remarked, as he congratulated the bride; 
‘*deaths are so frequent that advancement 
is certain and rapid.’”’—Judge. 


First Customer—‘‘ This coat pinches me 


in the shoulder, Mr. Cutter.’’ “My dear 
sir, that is the style.” Second Customer— 
‘“*Why did you make this coat so loose in 


the shoulders, Mr. G?” “That, sir, is the 


way we’re cutting all our coats now.””—New 
York Journal. 


A little five-year-old who had been to Sun- 
day school for the first time, came home 
puffed up with importance over what he had 
learned. ‘‘ Mamma,”’ said he, ‘“‘do you know 
about Lot’s wife?” ‘A little,”’ she said, 
** but tell me what you know.”’ So the little 
fellow told his story, becoming positively 
dramatic when he reached the climax, 


PARAGRAPHS. 


‘* And the angel of the Lord said unto Lot’s 
wife, skate for your life, and don’t you look 
back; but she did look back, and turned a 
somersault.’’-—New York Star. 


Ransom—I thought you said you were 
going to move your house, Smith?” Smith 
—‘* Well, I did think of it, but came to the 
conclusion it couldn’t be done.’”? Ransom— 
“ Why not?” Smith—‘* The mortgage 
would break the jacks.’’—Burlington Free 
Press. 


Merchant to collector—‘‘ John, are the 
Slimkinses going to receive to-day?” Col- 
lector—‘‘ I saw their card in the papers to 
that effect.’? Merchant—‘‘ Well, take our 
bill for September and go up. You haven’t 
been able to get in the last twenty-five or 
thirty times you called, but you can get 
there to-day. I tell you, John, society is a 
great blessing if you only look at it right.”’— 
Washington Critic. 


Old Mrs. Bently—‘‘ What are you readin’, 
Josiah?’? Old Mr. Bently—‘‘ I’m readin’ 
*bout a prize fight atween Hoboken’s Rat 
an’ Teddy the Flip. The paper says that 
what’s-his-name put the other fellow to 
sleep in the fifth round.” Old Mrs. Bently 
—‘* Gracious, Josiah, what a dreadful thing 
to read about, an’ sech dreadful names! 


_ Still, he must have some kindness of heart or 


he wouldn’t put the other man to sleep.”— 
Epoch. 


A reporter connected with one of our lead- 
ing daily papers canvassed a train the other 
morning as to what paper was altogether 
the most popular. His own journal received 
four votes, while the remaining sixty-two 
were evenly divided between wall paper and 
fly paper.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Editor Society Journal (to reporter)—‘*Mr. 
Jinks, the directors have ordered me to raise 
your salary. You bring in more society 
scandal than all the other reporters put to- 
gether.” Jinks—‘‘ Thank you. The ad- 
vance will be handed over to my wife. It 
is hers by right.”” Editor—‘* How so?” 
Jinks—“ She is secretary of the ladies’ anti- 
gossip club.’’—Cartoon. 


‘¢ John, father and mother are coming to- 
morrow to spend the week, and I do hope 
you will be nice while they are here.” ‘“T 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


am sorry to say, that I have an important 
engagement that will keep me away all the 
week.”’ ‘ This is the first time you have 
said anything about any engagement.”’ ‘I 
know it, but I meant to speak about it to- 
night.” ‘‘Oh, 1 was mistaken, it’s next 
week they’re coming.”” Then Ill put off 
my engagement, as I don’t want to leave 
you alone.’’—Eachanye. 


“Mr. Watterjones,’’ called the night 
editor down the speaking tube, ‘ this editor- 
ial, ‘A Rascal Unveiled,’ must have been 
wriiten under a mistaken idea. It charges 
Col. Bilks with having committed gross 
frauds in stuffing the ballot box and intimi- 
dating voters in Bourbon County. Colonel 
Bilks is the chairman of our Congressional 
Committee in that district. You’ve got him 
mixed up with some other man.’ ‘ Ha,” 
exclaimed the editor, ‘‘ that will never do. 
Add to the article, ‘ this, of course, is the 
infamous campaign lie that has been circu- 
lated for political effect by the venomous 
and scoundrelly enemies of that incorruptible 
patriot, Colonel Bilks,’ and change the head- 
ing to ‘Another Lie Nailed.’ ’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“Henry,” said his wife, in a vexed tone, 
‘why do you go out between each act?” 
‘¢ Because the play is so dry,’”’ said Henry, 
putting anotherclove in his mouth. ‘‘ Well, 
then,” returned the puzzled woman, ‘‘ why 
don’t you keep your seat and let the play go 
out, if it is so dry?’’ Henry evasively re- 
plied, aiming his opera glass at the stage, 
that he thought the bustle worn by the 
“star” was frightfully exaggerated-—Nor- 
ristown Herald. 


Squillsby, who works in a photograhic 
studio, popped the question successfully the 
other night, after which he remarked: 
‘* And now I suppose you will allow me to 
take a kiss?’’ ‘‘ Why, of course,”’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘ it would be in perfectly good taste 
now.”’ Very well,” said Squillsby, turn 
your head a little more to the right, fix your 
eyes on that picture knob—so—that’s it— 
smile just a little—wink as often as you 
please—there — now the operation com- 
mences.’’—Eachange. 


‘¢ Me and my gal hev cum ter town ter be 
hitched,” was the remark of an Ulster Coun- 
ty young man, as he entered the study of a 
Kingston clergyman the other day. Then 
he beamed like the full moon on the blush- 


ing damsel at his side. ‘ Are her parents 
willing?”’ asked the clergyman. Wil- 
lin’ ?” said the youth, “‘ yer kin jest bet yer 
last hymn book, dumminie, they bees; ain’t 
they, Hanner?”’ Yep, they replied 
the girl. And then, to remove all doubt, 
the gallant groom handed the clergyman the 
following note, written by the girl’s mother: 
‘“*Dere Sur—You kin merrie Hanner Jane 
tu Cherley Doe ef yu be sure thet it is him 
thet bees with hur at ther tim a-fursed.”— 
New York Tribune. 


The following is the copy of an invitation 
received by the friends of a certain young 
lady on the West side: ‘* You are invited 
to be present at a surprise party at the resi- 
dence of Miss X——, on Friday evening 
next. The refreshments will be provided 
by Miss X——.”’—Buffalo Express. 


Charles,” inquired a vigilant Sunday 
school superintendent, “‘ why were you ab- 
sent yesterday ?”’ ‘I stayed at home, sir, 
to play car’’—— ‘“‘ Play cards on Sunday! 
I wonder you are not ashamed to tell me of 
such youthful depravity!’”? ‘I did not 
know it was wrong to play car’’—— 
‘*Wrong to play cards? Do your father 
and mother know what you were doing, 
wretched boy?” ‘Yes, sir. I was play- 
ing car-ols on the parlor organ—that was 
what I was trying to tell you,’’ Charles an- 
swered, meekly. The superintendent walk- 
ed off in a huff.—Eachange. 


Minister—‘*‘ Well, Bobby, what did you 
learn at school to-day?’’ Bobby—‘‘I 
learned that the world is round, and turns 
on hinges like that one in the parlor.” 
Minister—* Well, what did you think of 
that?’’? Bobby—‘‘ I think that they ask me 
to believe a good deal for a little boy.”— 
New York Sun. 


Mrs. Greenapple was exhibiting her 
daughter’s collection of curios, and was 
dilating thereupon with maternal pride. 
“They are certainly very interesting,” 
observed Colonel Mooney. ‘ Some of them 
appear to be exceedingly rare.” ‘‘I should 
think so,” smirked the old lady. ‘I can 
assure you that Gertie delights in iniquities!”’ 
And then there was a sudden silence, and 
the Colonel was just about to vamp up a few 
new and original remarks about the weather 
when harmony was restored by the explana- 
tion of the younger Greenapple. ‘* Mamma 
means antiquities! ’’—New York Mercury. 
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Subscr-bers and advertisers 


are asked to read this frank 
and condensed “SS 


statement of Facts: 


WJIARTICLE of merit always commends itself, and a 
| living proof of this fact is found in the steady increase 
in the circulation of FRANK LESLIk’s POPULAR 
MONTHLY; no sudden flash, but a steady flame has 
made it a welcome and regular visitor in Over 100,000 
American homes, or to more than 500,000 readers 
j monthly. 

in It is the most popular American Maga- 
zine in the homes of the great masses. 


=i the PopuLAR MONTHLY contains 128 large 
ge octavo pages, nearly twice the matter of similar pub- 
j lications, and is not only the best, but by far the 
cheapest, of any of the magazines for the people. 

Because each issue contains a full-page picture in 
1 colors, the series of twelve forming for the year a 
| beautiful collection of gems of modern art. 

Because you can get it for $300 per year, or 
25 cents per copy. 
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thousand homes it poner visits, and is without ex- 

| ception the most profitable advertising medium for 

any worthy article of home consumption. 
SUBSCRIBERS send 15 cents for a speci- 

mem Copy. 

; ADVERTISERS send a postal card for 


Sis 


il 
| 
=ISONCLUDING this short and easy-told story, the 
PopULAR MONTHLY has proven a joy to the hundred 
| i 
'Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, | 
a 53, 55, & 57 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
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~SSoLuTELY 


| 
POWDER 
| 
| 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
| strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
' than' the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in.com- 

petition with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
| alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royat Bakinc PowpER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, Lond 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been-removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
| cal, costing less than one cent @ 
} cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre. 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as 2 
drink, or eaten dry as contec 
tionery, tt is a delicious article, 
.anc is nighry recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. — 


BAKER & G0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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| But mix it with — 


SAPOLIO~ 


QUGAN ADD 10 LIST OF USES OF 
SAPOLILO. 


EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


To clean tombstones. 
To polish knives. 

To renew oil-cloth. 
To brighten metals. 
To scour bath-tubs. 
To whiten marble. 


To scrub floors. 

To renovate paint. 
To wash out sinks. 
To clean dishes. 
To scour kettles. 
To remove rust. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 
Dentists to clean false teeth. 
Surgeons to polish their instruments. 
Confectioners to scour their pans. 
Mechanics to brighten their tools. 


Engineers to clean parts of machines. 


Ministers to renovate old chapels. 
Sextons to clean the tombstones. 
Hostlers on brasses and white horses. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. 
Soldiers to brighten their arms. 


Artists to clean their palettes. 


Cooks to clean the kitchen sink. 
Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Chemists to remove some stains. 
Carvers to sharpen their knives. 
Gheewe ones to scour old straw hats. 
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